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Words  are  things.  They  seem  endowed  with 
life.  They  have  an  almost  human  existence. 
Springing  into  being  at  the  promptings  of  nature, 
they  live  through  ages  and  are  passed  from  one 
human  being  to  another,  gathering  associations  as 
they  go  till  they  come  to  us,  their  latest  users,  car¬ 
rying  a  burden  of  meaning  we  do  not  stop  to  real¬ 
ize.  Home ,  parents ,  morning ,  Sabbath ,  battle , 
peace ,  patriotism  are  such  words.  Pronounce  them 
one  at  a  time  and  wait  for  the  thronging  images 
to  come  into  your  mind.  How  each  brings  up  its 
own  series  of  pictures,  bright  at  first,  then  fading 
quickly  away  but  to  give  place  to  others  equally 
vivid  !  Is  it  of  morning  you  are  thinking  ?  Then 
the  pictures  are  flashing  landscapes  glittering  in 
the  first  rosy  colors  of  the  approaching  dawn  ; 
they  are  dark  and  sullen  with  the  driving  mists 
from  northern  lakes ;  they  are  clear  and  brilliant 
with  distant  snow-capped  mountains,  the  cold 
breath  from  which  stirs  the  blood  like  new  wine  * 
they  are  pictures  of  the  narrow,  oppressive  walls 
that  hemmed  you  in  on  that  dismal  morn  of  your 
first  bitter  disappointment,  or  the  wide  aisles  of 
the  forest  in  which  you  wandered  after  you  had 
achieved  your  first  triumph  in  your  struggles  with 
the  world. 
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There  are  adjectives,  too,  that  have  a  similar 
power,  and  when  they  are  combined  with  the 
right  nouns,  they  restrict  the  number  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  we  may  call  up  but  intensify  those  we  see. 
Summer  is  a  suggestive  word  but  when  Lowell 
speaks  of  “  lavish  summer”  we  are  caught  by  the 
extravagant  richness  and  beauty  of  the  season  and 
recognize  the  brilliancy  of  a  phrase  we  should 
never  have  thought  of  uttering.  Bryant  speaks  of 
the  “ rocking  billows”  and  the  aptness  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  intensifies  our  view  as  it  shuts  out  the 
“  bounding  billows  ”  we  had  seen.  Bryant  has  the 
“all  beholding  sun ”  and  Lowell  the  “unscarred 
heaven.”  Going  a  step  farther  and  attributing  to 
inanimate  things  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  liv¬ 
ing,  Goldsmith  calls  the  desolate  waste  about  his 
“sweet  Auburn,”  the  “ pensive  plain  ”  and  Whit¬ 
tier,  feeling  the  presence  of  his  family  even  in  the 
deserted  home,  hears  no  step  on  the  “  conscious 
floor.” 

All  these  phrases  attract  our  attention  and  ap¬ 
peal  to  our  aesthetic  sense.  Again  Whittier  tells  us 
of  a  low  green  tent,  and  carries  out  his  figure  by 
adding  “whose  curtain  never  outward  swings.” 
The  shuddering  horror  of  the  grave  is  not  before 
us,  but  the  peace  and  quiet  of  a  restful  home. 

The  word  phrase  we  do  not  use  in  its  strict  gram¬ 
matical  sense  but  with  a  wider  meaning.  The 
phrase  is  a  unit  of  literary  expression  and  may  be 
of  considerable  length  and  even  include  a  whole 
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sentence.  The  ability  to  coin  these  phrases  is  one 
of  the  great  gifts  possessed  by  the  true  poet  and 
the  powerful  writer  of  prose.  In  them  the  author 
shows  his  marked  originality  and  his  distinct  per¬ 
sonality  to  a  conspicuous  degree.  Phrase  making 
becomes  a  passion  with  some  writers  and  one 
learns  to  recognize  the  polished  antithetical  type 
that  marks  the  school  of  Pope,  and  the  less  ornate 
but  equally  pointed  apothegms  of  Franklin.  Other 
writers  seem  to  achieve  their  results  by  a  flash  of 
inspiration,  a  sudden  crystallization  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  thought  into  forms  that  sparkle  like 
diamonds.  There  is  in  such  no  conscious  attempt 
to  formulate,  but  somewhere  in  the  higher  regions 
of  the  intellect  the  emotions  recognize  delicate 
relationships  and  arrange  the  words  without 
awaiting  the  slow  will  of  the  writer.  The  best 
of  these  phrases  become  a  part  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  are  themselves  as  inseparable  as  the 
single  word.  We  use  them  without  a  thought  of 
their  origin.  They  are  common  property  and 
their  authorship  is  frequently  unknown.  “A  dim 
religious  light  ”,  “  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides  ” 
are  from  Milton;  “A  bold  bad  man”,  “The  no¬ 
blest  mind  the  best  contentment  has  ”  from  Spen¬ 
ser ;  “  The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  to  his  purpose”, 
“Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman”,  “Brevity  is  the 
soul  of  wit”,  “  Main  chance”,  Dogberry’s  “  Com¬ 
parisons  are  odorous  ”,  “  What’s  in  a  name  ?  ”,  “  We 
have  seen  better  days  ”,  are  all  from  the  plays  of 
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Shakespeare.  Franklin,  Goldsmith,  Pope  and 
others  have  contributed  scores  of  the  phrases  that 
have  proved  the  small  change  of  conversation 
since  they  were  first  written. 

The  humorist  sees  relationships  that  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  everyone  and  brings  together  incongruous 
ideas  in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  our  fancy  and  ex¬ 
cite  our  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  Dickens  in  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth  dashes  off  many  of  these 
humorous  phrases  :  the  horse  is  “tearing  up  the 
road  by  his  impatient  autographs  ” ;  the  dog  is 
“discharging  a  circle  of  short  barks  round  the 
horse”,  wagging  that  “nothing  of  a  fag  end  of  a 
tail  of  his  ”;  the  baby  wears  a  cap,  “  sort  of  a  nan¬ 
keen  raised  pie.”  The  writings  of  Holmes  are  full 
of  witty  phrases  and  Irving,  Charles  Lamb  and 
Thackeray  have  each  in  his  own  way  mastered  the 
charming  art  of  facetious  expression. 

Much  of  the  popular  current  literature  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  ignorant  emotional  beings,  who  see 
relations  where  none  exist  and  flood  their  pages 
with  absurd  attempts  at  fine  writing.  In  a  great 
daily  of  recent  date  is  an  illustration  of  this.  The 
prominent  continued  story  abounds  in  exciting 
situations,  and  the  author  indulges  in  such  sen¬ 
tences  as  these  :  The  hero  “could  not  sleep.  The 
Cretan  night  was  too  intense.  The  moonlight  on 
the  ground  was  passionately  white.”  An  intense 
night  and  passionate  moonlight  are  hard  to  realize. 
A  false  and  forced  emotion  cannot  rouse  a  true 
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one ;  the  actor  must  feel  his  part,  must  be  the 
character  he  represents.  Unless  there  is  sincerity 
in  the  emotion  which  prompts  the  phrase  the  result 
of  such  a  mingling  of  strong  adjectives  is  merely 
ridiculous. 

Many  of  the  notable  phrases  quoted  above  are 
felicitous  merely.  The  combination  of  ideas  is  an 
appropriate  one  and  the  reader  is  sensible  of  keen 
enjoyment  as  he  reads  them.  Dr.  John  Brown 
in  speaking  of  the  dog  Rab  says  he  was  “  a  sort  of 
compressed  Hercules  of  a  dog  ” ;  he  has  a  “tattered 
rag  of  an  ear”  which  was  “forever  unfurling  it¬ 
self  like  an  old  flag”  and  a  “bud  of  a  tail,  about 
one  inch  long,  if  it  could  in  any  sense  be  said  to 
be  long, —  the  mobility,  the  instantaneousness  of 
that  bud  were  very  funny  and  surprising,  and  its 
expressive  twinklings  and  winkings,  the  intercom¬ 
munications  between  the  eye,  the  ear  and  it,  were 
of  the  oddest  and  swiftest.”  In  spite  of  the  tri¬ 
fling  mixture  of  metaphors  the  passage  abounds  in 
felicitous  descriptive  phrases. 

To  Wordsworth,  the  daisy  is  “A  nun  demure, 
of  lowly  port”;  for  Burns,  it  has  its  “  snawie 
bosom  sunward  spread.”  Coleridge  sees  a  river 
“Five  miles  meandering  with  amazing  motion”; 
around  Burns  and  his  Mary,  “Ayr,  gurgling, 
kissed  his  pebbled  shore  ”  and  Wordsworth  loves 
“The  little  brooks,  that  seem  all  pastime,  all 
play”  and  the  child  than  which,  “A  lovelier 
flower  on  earth  was  never  sown”  lived  — 
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‘‘In  many  a  secret  place 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round.  ” 
From  Burns  : 

“Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild  seraphic  fire." 

“  He  who  stills  the  raven’s  clam’rous  nest." 
From  Goldsmith  : 

“Words  of  learned  length  and  thundering 
sound." 

“Blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay." 

The  dexterous  phrase  which  seems  to  lack  the 
natural  grace  and  beauty  of  the  felicitous  phrase 
makes  a  second  class.  It  is  a  piece  of  artistic 
work  but  it  shows  the  handiwork  of  its  creator.  It 
is  clear,  concise  and  pointed.  It  is  less  descrip¬ 
tive,  is  more  intellectual  and  more  powerful  but 
less  emotional.  The  felicitous  phrase  grows  as  a 
flower  and  its  parts  belong  to  each  other  by  right 
of  birth  ;  the  dexterous  phrase  is  made,  like  the 
sword.  Of  this  class  are  many  of  Franklin’s 
sayings  : 

“Drive  thy  business!  Let  not  that  drive  thee." 

“Constant  dropping  wears  away  stones." 

“  He  that  lives  on  hope  will  die  fasting." 

“A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will.” 

Pope  is  an  accomplished  maker  of  this  kind  of 
phrase : 

“  Man  never  is  but  always  to  be  blest." 

“  Order  is  heaven’s  first  law." 

“What  thin  partitions  sense  from  thought, 
divide." 
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“And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair.” 

But  there  is  a  third  phrase  that  surpasses  these, 
the  phrase  of  power.  Beauty  is  sacrificed  to 
strength,  delicacy  of  expression  to  profundity  of 
thought.  These  great  phrases  appeal  to  the 
higher  intellectual  qualities  of  man  and  move  him 
to  the  depths.  Such  phrases  are  rare  as  are  all 
the  really  great  things  of  nature. 

“The  prophet  soul  of  the  wide  world  dreaming 
on  things  to  come.  ” —  Shakespeare. 

“  Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence.” — Wordsworth. 

In  Memoriam ,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  gravest 
problems  that  touch  the  human  soul,  will  give 
more  examples  of  the  powerful  or  dynamic  phrase 
than  any  other  selection  in  this  course.  When  he 
thinks  of  evolution  and  the  possible  survival  in  us 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  lower  animals  Tenny¬ 
son  exclaims  : 

“Arise,  and  fly 

The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast ; 

Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die.” 

Elsewhere  is  this  : 

“What  profit  lies  in  barren  faith, 

And  vacant  yearning,  tho’  with  might 
To  scale  the  heaved s  highest  height , 

Or  dive  below  the  wells  of  Death  ?  ” 

Allusion  has  been  frequently  made  to  phrasal 
power,  and  the  student  should  now  after  studying 
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the  selections  in  this  part  go  back  through  the 
course  and  select  the  phrases  that  attract  his 
special  attention.  He  will  see  as  he  re-reads  the 
stories,  the  essays  and  poems  <pf  the  earlier  num¬ 
bers  that  he  has  gained  a  power  of  nicer  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  a  better  appreciation  of  what  is  really 
admirable. 

Classify  the  phrases  found,  remembering  that 
after  all,  the  basis  of  classification  for  the  phrases 
you  find  is  your  own  judgment  of  their  value.  No 
one  can  prescribe  absolutely  for  another.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  are  additional  selections  for  study. 
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In  1732  Benjamin  Franklin  began  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  almanac  which  he  issued  annually  for 
twenty-five  years.  He  assumed  it  to  be  written  by 
one  Richard  Saunders.  At  this  time  almanacs 
were  popular  and  one  of  them  was  to  be  seen 
hanging  by  the  fireplace  in  nearly  every  farm¬ 
house.  Besides  the  monthly  calendar  and  the 
usual  information  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies 
the  almanacs  contained  interesting  information, 
useful  facts,  and  a  variety  of  entertaining  literature. 

Franklin  says  :  “  I  endeavored  to  make  it  both 

entertaining  and  useful ;  and  it  accordingly  came  to 
be  in  such  demand  that  I  reaped  considerable  profit 
from  it,  vending  annually  nearly  ten  thousand. 
And  observing  that  it  was  generally  read,  scarce 
any  neighborhood  in  the  province  being  without  it, 
I  considered  .it  as  a  proper  vehicle  for  conveying 
instruction  among  the  common  people,  who  bought 
scarcely  any  other  books  ;  I  therefore  filled  all  the 
little  spaces  that  occurred  between  the  remarkable 
days  in  the  calendar  with  proverbial  sentences, 
chiefly  such  as  inculcated  industry  and  frugality 
as  a  means  of  procuring  wealth,  and  thereby  se¬ 
curing  virtue  ;  it  being  more  difficult  for  a  man  in 
want  to  act  always  honestly,  as,  to  use  here  one  of 
the  proverbs,  it  is  hard  for  an  empty  sack  to 
stand  upright.  .  .  . 
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“  These  proverbs,  which  contain  the  wisdom  of 
many  ages  and  nations,  I  assembled  and  formed 
into  a  connected  discourse,  prefixed  to  the  almanac 
of  1757,  as  the  harangue  of  a  wise  old  man  to  the 
people  attending  an  auction.  The  bringing  all 
these  scattered  counsels  thus  into  a  focus  enabled 
them  to  make  greater  impression.  The  piece, 
being  universally  approved,  was  copied  in  all  the 
newspapers  of  the  continent  and  reprinted  in 
Britain  on  a  broadside,  to  be  stuck  up  in  houses  ; 
two  translations  were  made  of  it  in  French  and 
great  numbers  bought  by  the  clergy  and  gentry, 
to  distribute  gratis  among  their  poor  parishioners 
and  tenants.  In  Pennsylvania,  as  it  discouraged 
useless  expense  in  foreign  superfluities,  some 
thought  it  had  its  share  of  influence  in  producing 
that  growing  plenty  of  money  which  was  observ¬ 
able  for  several  years  after  its  publication.  ” 
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The  Preface  for  the  Year  1757 

Courteous  Reader  :  I  have  heard  that 
nothing  gives  an  author  so  great  pleasure  as  to 
find  his  works  respectfully  quoted  by  other 
learned  authors.  This  pleasure  I  have  seldom 
enjoyed.  For  though  I  have  been,  if  I  may 
say  it  without  vanity,  an  eminent  author  of 
almanacs  annually  now  for  a  full  quarter  of  a 
century,  my  brother  authors  in  the  same  way, 
for  what  reason  I  know  not,  have  ever  been 
very  sparing  in  their  applauses,  and  no  other 
author  has  taken  the  least  notice  of  me  ;  so 
that  did  not  my  writings  produce  me  some 
solid  pudding,  the  great  deficiency  of  praise 
would  have  quite  discouraged  me. 

I  concluded  at  length  that  the  people  were 
the  best  judges  of  my  merit,  for  they  buy  my 
works ;  and  besides,  in  my  rambles,  where  I 
am  not  personally  known  I  have  frequently 
heard  one  or  other  of  my  adages  repeated, 
with  as  Poor  Richard  says  at  the  end  of  it. 
This  gave  me  some  satisfaction,  as  it  showed 
not  only  that  my  instructions  were  regarded, 
but  discovered  likewise  some  respect  for  my 
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authority  ;  and  I  own  that  to  encourage  the 
practice  of  remembering  and  repeating  those 
sentences,  I  have  sometimes  quoted  myself 
with  great  gravity. 

Judge,  then,  how  much  I  must  have  been 
gratified  by  an  incident  I  am  going  to  relate  to 
you.  I  stopped  my  horse  lately  where  a  great 
number  of  people  were  collected  at  a  vendue 
of  merchant’s  goods.  The  hour  of  sale  not 
being  come,  they  were  conversing  on  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  times  ;  and  one  of  the  company 
called  to  a  plain,  clean  old  man  with  white 
locks,  “Pray,  Father  Abraham,  what  think 
you  of  the  times  ?  Won’t  these  heavy  taxes 
quite  ruin  the  country  ?  How  shall  we  ever 
be  able  to  pay  them  ?  What  would  you  advise 
us  to  ?  ”  Father  Abraham  stood  up  and  re¬ 
plied  :  “If  you  would  have  my  advice,  I  will 
give  it  you  in  short ;  for  ‘  a  word  to  the  wise  is 
enough,’  and  ‘  many  words  won’t  fill  a  bushel,’ 
as  Poor  Richard  says.”  They  all  joined,  de¬ 
siring  him  to  speak  his  mind,  and  gathering 
round  him  he  proceeded  as  follows : 

Friends  and  neighbors,  the  taxes  are  indeed 
very  heavy,  and  if  those  laid  on  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we 
might  the  more  easily  discharge  them  ;  but  we 
have  many  others,  and  much  more  grievous  to 
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some  of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by 
our  idleness,  three  times  as  much  by  our 
pride,  and  four  times  as  much  by  our  folly  ; 
and  from  these  taxes  the  commissioners  can¬ 
not  ease  or  deliver  us  by  allowing  an  abate¬ 
ment.  However,  let  us  hearken  to  good  ad¬ 
vice,  and  something  may  be  done  for  us. 
“God  helps  them  that  help  themselves,”  as 
Poor  Richard  says  in  his  almanac  of  1733. 

It  would  be  thought  a  hard  government  that 
should  tax  its  people  one-tenth  part  of  their 
time,  to  be  employed  in  its  service,  but  idle¬ 
ness  taxes  many  of  us  much  more,  if  we  reckon 
all  that  is  spent  in  absolute  sloth  or  doing  of 
nothing,  with  that  which  is  spent  in  idle  em¬ 
ployments  or  amusements  that  amount  to 
nothing.  Sloth,  by  bringing  on  diseases,  abso¬ 
lutely  shortens  life.  ‘  ‘  Sloth,  like  rust,  con¬ 
sumes  faster  than  labor  wears  ;  while  the  used 
key  is  always  bright,  ”  as  Poor  Richard  says. 
“But  dost  thou  love  life?  then  do  not 
squander  time,  for  that’s  the  stuff  life  is  made 
of,”  as  Poor  Richard  says. 

How  much  more  than  is  necessary  do  we 
spend  in  sleep  ?  f orgetting  that  4  ‘  the  sleeping 
fox  catches  no  poultry,”  and  that  “there  will 
be  sleeping  enough  in  the  grave,”  as  Poor 
Richard  says.  If  time  be  of  all  things  the 
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most  precious,  “wasting  of  time  must  be,”  as 
Poor  Richard  says,  “the  greatest  prodigality;” 
since,  as  he  elsewhere  tells  us,  “lost  time  is 
never  found  again,”  and  what  we  call  “time 
enough  !  always  proves  little  enough.  ”  Let  us, 
then,  up  and  be  doing,  and  doing  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  so  by  diligence  shall  we  do  more  with 
less  perplexity.  “Sloth  makes  all  things 
difficult,  but  industry  all  things  easy,”  as  Poor 
Richard  says  ;  and  “he  that  riseth  late  must 
trot  all  day,  and  shall  scarce  overtake  his 
business  at  night ;  while  laziness  travels  so 
slowly  that  poverty  soon  overtakes  him,”  as 
we  read  in  Poor  Richard  ;  who  adds,  “drive 
thy  business  !  let  not  that  drive  thee  !”  and 

“  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise.” 

So  what  signifies  wishing  and  hoping  for 
better  times  ?  We  may  may  make  these  times 
better  if  we  bestir  ourselves.  ‘  ‘  Industry  need 
not  wish,”  as  Poor  Richard  says,  and  “he 
that  lives  on  hope  will  die  fasting.”  “There 
are  no  gains  without  pains  ;  then  help,  hands  ! 
for  I  have  no  lands  ;”  or,  if  I  have,  they  are 
smartly  taxed.  And  as  Poor  Richard  likewise 
observes,  “  he  that  hath  a  trade  hath  an  es¬ 
tate,  and  he  that  hath  a  calling  hath  an  office 
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of  profit  and  honor  but  then  the  trade  must 
be  worked  at  and  the  calling  well  followed,  or 
neither  the  estate  nor  the  office  will  enable  us 
to  pay  our  taxes.  If  we  are  industrious  we 
shall  never  starve  ;  for,  as  Poor  Richard  says, 
“at  the  working-man’s  house  hunger  looks  in, 
but  dares  not  enter.”  Nor  will  the  bailiff  or 
the  constable  enter,  for  ‘  ‘  industry  pays  debts, 
while  despair  increaseth  them.” 

What  though  you  have  found  no  treasure, 
nor  has  any  rich  relation  left  you  a  legacy, 
“diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck,”  as 
Poor  Richard  says,  and  ‘  ‘  God  gives  all  things 
to  industry.” 

“  Then  plow  deep  while  sluggards  sleep, 

And  you  shall  have  corn  to  sell  and  to  keep,” 

says  Poor  Dick.  Work  while  it  is  called  to¬ 
day,  for  you  know  not  how  much  you  may  be 
hindered  to-morrow ;  which  makes  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard  say,  ‘  ‘  one  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows;’  ’ 
and  further,  ‘  ‘  have  you  somewhat  to  do  to¬ 
morrow?  Do  it  to-day!” 

If  you  were  a  servant  would  you  not  be 
ashamed  that  a  good  master  should  catch  you 
idle  ?  Are  you,  then,  your  own  master  ?  “Be 
ashamed  to  catch  yourself  idle,”  as  Poor  Dick 
says.  When  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  for 
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yourself,  your  family,  your  country,  and  your 
gracious  king,  be  up  by  peep  of  day  !  “  Let 

not  the  sun  look  down  and  say,  ‘Inglorious 
here  he  lies!’”  Handle  your  tools  without 
mittens!  remember  that  “the  cat  in  gloves 
catches  no  mice  !  ”  as  Poor  Richard  says. 

’Tis  true  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and 
perhaps  you  are  weak-handed  ;  but  stick  to  it 
steadily  and  you  will  see  great  effects;  for 
“constant  dropping  wears  away  stones  and 
‘  ‘  by  diligence  and  patience  the  mouse  ate  in 
two  the  cable  ;  ”  and  “little  strokes  fell  great 
oaks,”  as  Poor  Richard  says  in  his  almanac, 
the  year  I  cannot  just  now  remember. 

Methinks  I  hear  some  of  you  say,  “  Must  a 
man  afford  himself  no  leisure  ?  ”  I  will  tell 
thee,  my  friend,  what  Poor  Richard  says, 

‘ 4  employ  thy  time  well  if  thou  meanest  to  gain 
leisure;”  and  “since  thou  art  not  sure  of  a 
minute,  throw  not  away  an  hour  !  ”  Leisure 
is  time  for  doing  something  useful ;  this  leisure 
the  diligent  man  will  obtain,  but  the  lazy  man 
never  ;  so  that,  as  poor  Richard  says,  ‘  ‘  a  life 
of  leisure  and  a  life  of  laziness  are  two  things.” 
Do  you  imagine  that  sloth  will  afford  you  more 
comfort  than  labor  ?  No  !  for,  as  poor  Rich¬ 
ard  says,  ‘  ‘  trouble  springs  from  idleness  and 
grievous  toil  from  needless  ease.”  “  Many, 
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without  labor,  would  live  by  their  wits  only, 
but  they’ll  break  for  want  of  stock  ”  [means]  ; 
whereas  industry  gives  comfort,  and  plenty, 
and  respect.  “  Fly  pleasures  and  they’ll  fol¬ 
low  you  ;  ”  “  the  diligent  spinner  has  a  large 
shift ;  ”  and 

“  Now  I  have  a  sheep  and  a  cow, 
Everybody  bids  me  good-morrow.  ” 

All  which  is  well  said  by  Poor  Richard.  But 
with  our  industry  we  must  likewise  be  steady, 
settled,  and  careful,  and  oversee  our  own 
affairs  with  our  own  eyes  and  not  trust  too 
much  to  others  ;  for,  as  Poor  Richard  says, 

“  I  never  saw  an  oft-removed  tree 
Nor  yet  an  oft  removed  family 
That  throve  so  well  as  those  that  settled  be.” 

And  again,  “  three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a 
fire  ”  ;  and  again,  '‘keep  thy  shop  and  thy  shop 
will  keep  thee”  ;  and  again,  “if  you  would 
have  your  business  done,  go;  if  not,  send.” 
And  again 

“  He  that  by  the  plow  would  thrive, 

Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive.” 

And  again,  “the  eye  of  the  master  will  do 
more  work  than  both  his  hands  ”  ;  and  again, 
“want  of  care  does  us  more  damage  than 
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want  of  knowledge”;  and  again,  “not  to 
oversee  workmen  is  to  leave  them  your  purse 
open.  ” 

Trusting  too  much  to  others’  care  is  the 
ruin  of  many;  for,  as  the  almanac  says,  “in 
the  affairs  of  this  world  men  are  saved,  not  by 
faith,  but  by  the  want  of  it”  ;  but  a  man’s  own 
care  is  profitable  ;  for,  saith  Poor  Dick,  *  ‘  learn¬ 
ing  is  to  the  studious  and  riches  to  the  careful  ”  ; 
as  well  as  “  power  to  the  bold”  and  “  heaven 
to  the  virtuous.”  And  further,  “if  you  would 
have  a  faithful  servant  and  one  that  you  like, 
serve  yourself.  ” 

And  again,  he  adviseth  to  circumspection 
and  care,  even  in  the  smallest  matters  ;  be¬ 
cause  sometimes  “a  little  neglect  may  breed 
great  mischief”  ;  adding,  “for  want  of  a  nail 
the  shoe  was  lost ;  for  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse 
was  lost  ;  and  for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was 
lost  ”  ;  being  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  enemy  ; 
all  for  want  of  a  little  care  about  a  horseshoe 
nail  ! 

So  much  for  industry,  my  friends,  and  at¬ 
tention  to  one’s  own  business  ;  but  to  these  we 
must  add  frugality  if  we  would  make  our  in¬ 
dustry  more  certainly  successful.  “A  man 
may,”  if  he  knows  not  how  to  save  as  he  goes 
4  ‘  keep  his  nose  all  his  life  to  the  grindstone 
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and  die  not  worth  a  groat  at  last.”  “A  fat 
kitchen  makes  a  lean  will,”  as  Poor  Richard 
says ;  and 

“  Many  estates  are  spent  in  the  getting, 

Since  women  for  tea1  forsook  spinning  and  knit¬ 
ting, 

And  men  for  punch  forsook  hewing  and  split¬ 
ting.  ^ 1 

If  you  would  be  wealthy,  says  he  in  another 
almanac,  “think  of  saving  as  well  as  of 
getting.  The  Indies  have  not  made  Spain 
rich,  because  her  outgoes  are  greater  than  her 
incomes.” 

Away,  then,  with  your  expensive  follies, 
and  you  will  not  have  so  much  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  of  hard  times,  heavy  taxes,  and  chargeable 
families  ;  for,  as  poor  Dick  says 

“Women  and  wine,  game  and  deceit, 

Make  the  wealth  small  and  the  wants  great.  ” 

And  further,  “what  maintains  one  vice 
would  bring  up  two  children.”  You  may 
think,  perhaps,  that  a  little  tea  or  a  little 
punch  now  and  then,  a  diet  a  little  more 
costly,  clothes  a  little  finer,  and  a  little  more 
entertainment  now  and  then,  can  be  no  great 
matter;  but  remember  what  Poor  Richard 

i.  Tea  at  this  time  was  expensive  and  regarded  a  luxury. 
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says,  “  many  a  little  makes  a  mickle”;  and 
further,  “beware  of  little  expenses  ;  a  small 
leak  will  sink  a  great  ship  ”  ;  and  again 

“  Who  dainties  love  shall  beggars  prove”  ; 

and  moreover,  “fools  make  feasts  and  wise 
men  eat  them.” 

Here  are  you  all  got  together  at  this  vendue 
of  fineries  and  knick-knacks.  You  call  them 
goods  ;  but  if  you  do  not  take  care  they  will 
prove  evils  to  some  of  you.  You  expect  they 
will  be  sold  cheap,  and  perhaps  they  may  for 
less  than  they  cost ;  but  if  you  have  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  them  they  must  be  dear  to  you.  Re¬ 
member  what  Poor  Richard  says  :  4  ‘  Buy  what 
thou  hast  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  shalt 
sell  thy  necessaries.”  And  again,  “  at  a  great 
pennyworth  pause  awhile.”  He  means  that 
perhaps  the  cheapness  is  apparent  only  and 
not  real ;  or  the  bargain  by  straitening  thee  in 
thy  business  may  do  thee  more  harm  than 
good.  For  in  another  place  he  says,  “  many 
have  been  ruined  by  buying  good  penny¬ 
worths.” 

Again,  Poor  Richard  says,  ‘  ‘  ’tis  foolish  to 
lay  out  money  in  a  purchase  of  repentance”  ; 
and  yet  this  folly  is  practiced  every  day  at 
vendues  for  want  of  minding  the  almanac. 
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“Wise  men,”  as  Poor  Richard  says,  “  learn 
by  others’  harm;  fools  scarcely  by  their  own  ”  ; 
but  Felix  quem  faciunt  aliena  pericula  cau- 
tum2  Many  a  one,  for  the  sake  of  finery  on 
the  back,  has  gone  with  a  hungry  belly  and 
half-starved  his  family.  ‘  ‘  Silks  and  satins, 
scarlets  and  velvets,”  as  Poor  Richard  says, 
“put  out  the  kitchen  fire.”  These  are  not 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  they  can  scarcely  be 
called  the  conveniences  ;  and  yet,  only  because 
they  look  pretty,  how  many  want  to  have 
them  !  The  artificial  wants  of  mankind  thus 
become  more  numerous  than  the  natural ;  and 
as  Poor  Dick  says,  ‘  ‘  for  one  poor  person  there 
are  a  hundred  indigent.” 

By  these  and  other  extravagances  the  gen¬ 
teel  are  reduced  to  poverty  and  forced  to 
borrow  of  those  whom  they  formerly  despised, 
but  who,  through  industry  and  frugality,  have 
maintained  their  standing ;  in  which  case  it 
appears  plainly  that  “a  plowman  on  his 
legs  is  higher  than  a  gentleman  on  his  knees,” 
as  Poor  Richard  says.  Perhaps  they  have  had 
a  small  estate  left  them,  which  they  knew  not 
the  getting  of  ;  they  think,  1  ‘  ’tis  day  and  will 
never  be  night  ”  ;  that  “a  little  to  be  spent  out 
of  so  much  is  not  worth  minding  ”  ( a  child  and 


2,  He’s  a  lucky  fellow  who  is  made  prudent  by  other  men’s  perils. 
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a  fool,  as  Poor  Richard  says,  imagine  twenty 
shillings  and  twenty  years  can  never  be  spent) ; 
but  “always  taking  out  of  the  meal-tub,  and 
never  putting  in,  soon  comes  to  the  bottom.” 
Then,  as  Poor  Dick  says,  “when  the  well’s 
dry  they  know  the  worth  of  water.”  But  this 
they  might  have  known  before  if  they  had 
taken  his  advice.  ‘  ‘  If  you  would  know  the 
value  of  money,  go  and  try  to  borrow  some  ”  ; 
for  ‘  *  he  that  goes  a-borrowing  goes  a-sorrow- 
ing”,  and  indeed  so  does  he  that  lends  to  such 
people,  when  he  goes  to  get  it  in  again. 

Poor  Dick  further  advises  and  says  : 

“  Fond  pride  of  dress  is,  sure,  a  very  curse  ; 

Ere  fancy  you  consult,  consult  your  purse.” 

And  again,  ‘  ‘  pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want 
and  a  great  deal  more  saucy.”  When  you 
have  bought  one  fine  thing  you  must  buy  ten 
more,  that  your  appearance  may  be  all  of  a 
piece  ;  but  Poor  Dick  says,  “  ’tis  easier  to 
suppress  the  first  desire  than  to  satisfy  all  that 
follow  it.”  And  ’tis  as  truly  folly  for  the  poor 
to  ape  the  rich  as  for  the  frog  to  swell  in 
order  to  equal  the  ox. 

“Great  estates  may  venture  more, 

But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore.” 
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’Tis,  however,  a  folly  soon  punished  ;  for 
“pride  that  dines  on  vanity  sups  on  contempt”, 
as  Poor  Richard  says.  And  in  another  place, 
“pride  breakfasted  with  plenty,  dined  with 
poverty,  and  supped  with  infamy.  ’  * 

And  after  all,  of  what  use  is  this  pride  of 
appearance,  for  which  so  much  is  risked,  so 
much  is  suffered  ?  It  cannot  promote  health 
or  ease  pain  ;  it  makes  no  increase  of  merit  in 
the  person ;  it  creates  envy ;  it  hastens  mis¬ 
fortune. 

“What  is  a  butterfly  ?  At  best 
He’s  but  a  caterpillar  drest, 

The  gaudy  fop’s  his  picture  just,” 

as  Poor  Richard  says. 

But  what  madness  must  it  be  to  run  into 
debt  for  these  superfluities  !  We  are  offered 
by  the  terms  of  this  vendue  six  months’  credit ; 
and  that,  perhaps,  has  induced  some  of  us  to 
attend  it,  because  we  cannot  spare  the  ready 
money  and  hope  now  to  be  fine  without  it. 
But  ah !  think  what  you  do  when  you  run  in 
debt :  you  give  to  another  power  over  your 
liberty.  If  you  cannot  pay  at  the  time  you 
will  be  ashamed  to  see  your  creditor ;  you  will 
be  in  fear  when  you  speak  to  him  ;  you  will 
make  poor,  pitiful,  sneaking  excuses,  and  by 
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degrees  come  to  lose  ,  your  veracity  and  sink 
into  base,  downright  lying  ;  for,  as  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard  says,  ‘  ‘  the  second  vice  is  lying,  the  first  is 
running  into  debt  ”  ;  and  again,  to  the  same 
purpose,  “ lying  rides  upon  debt’s  back”; 
whereas  a  free-born  Englishman  ought  not  to 
be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  see  or  speak  to  any 
man  living.  But  poverty  often  deprives  a  man 
of  all  spirit  and  virtue.  “  ’Tis  hard  for  an 
empty  bag  to  stand  upright !  ”  as  Poor  Richard 
truly  says.  What  would  you  think  of  that 
prince  or  the  government  who  should  issue  an 
edict  forbidding  you  to  dress  like  a  gentleman 
or  gentlewoman,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or 
servitude  ?  Would  you  not  say  that  you  are 
free,  have  a  right  to  dress  as  you  please,  and 
that  such  an  edict  would  be  a  breach  of  your 
privileges  and  such  a  government  tyrannical  ? 
And  yet  you  are  about  to  put  yourself  under 
such  tyranny  when  you  run  in  debt  for  such 
dress !  Your  creditor  has  authority,  at  his 
pleasure,  to  deprive  you  of  your  liberty  by 
confining  you  in  jail  for  life  or  to  sell  you  for 
a  servant  if  you  should  not  be  able  to  pay  him. 
When  you  have  got  your  bargain  you  may, 
perhaps,  think  little  of  payment  ;  but  ‘  ‘  cred¬ 
itors,”  Poor  Richard  tells  us,  “have  better 
memories  than  debtors  ”  ;  and  in  another  place 
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says,  i  *  creditors  are  a  superstitious  set,  great 
observers  of  set  days  and  times.”  The  day 
comes  round  before  you  are  aware,  and  the 
demand  is  made  before  you  are  prepared  to 
satisfy  it  ;  or,  if  you  bear  your  debt  in  mind, 
the  term  which  at  first  seemed  so  long  will,  as 
it  lessens,  appear  extremely  short.  Time  will 
seem  to  have  added  wings  to  his  heels  as 
well  as  his  shoulders.  “Those  have  a  short 
Lent,”  saith  Poor  Richard,  “who  owe  money 
to  be  paid  at  Easter.”  Then  since,  as  he  says, 
‘  *  the  borrower  is  a  slave  to  the  lender  and  the 
debtor  to  the  creditor,”  disdain  the  chain, 
preserve  your  freedom,  and  maintain  your  in¬ 
dependency.  Be  industrious  and  free ;  be 
frugal  and  free.  At  present,  perhaps,  you  may 
think  yourself  in  thriving  circumstances,  and 
that  you  can  bear  a  little  extravagance  without 
injury ;  but 

“For  age  and  want,  save  while  you  may ; 

No  morning  sun  lasts  a  whole  day.” 

As  Poor  Richdrd  says,  gain  may  be  tempo¬ 
rary  and  uncertain  ;  but  ever  while  you  live 
expense  is  constant  and  certain;  and  “ ’tis 
easier  to  build  two  chimneys  than  to  keep  one 
in  fuel,”  as  Poor  Richard  says  ;  so,  “rather  go 
to  bed  supperless  than  rise  in  debt.” 
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“  Get  what  you  can,  and  what  you  get  hold  ; 

’Tis  the  stone  that  will  turn  all  your  lead  into 
gold,”3 

as  Poor  Richard  says  ;  and  when  you  have  got 
the  philosopher’s  stone,  sure,  you  will  no 
longer  complain  of  bad  times  or  the  difficulty 
of  paying  taxes. 

This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  reason  and 
wisdom  ;  but,  after  all,  do  not  depend  too  much 
upon  your  own  industry  and  frugality  and  pru¬ 
dence,  though  excellent  things,  for  they  may 
all  be  blasted  without  the  blessing  of  Heaven ; 
and  therefore  ask  that  blessing  humbly,  and  be 
not  uncharitable  to  those  that  at  present  seem 
to  want  it,  but  comfort  and  help  them.  Re¬ 
member  Job  suffered  and  was  afterward 
prosperous. 

And  now,  to  conclude,  ‘  ‘  experience  keeps  a 
dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other, 
and  scarce  in  that  ” ;  for  it  is  true,  ‘  ‘  we  may 
give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct,”  as 
Poor  Richard  says.  However,  remember  this  : 
“they  that  won’t  be  counseled  can’t  be 
helped,”  as  Poor  Richard  says;  and  further, 
that  ‘ 1  if  you  will  not  hear  reason  she’ll  surely 
rap  your  knuckles.” 

3.  The  philosopher’s  stone,  so  called ;  a  mineral  having  the  power  of 
turning  base  metals  into  gold. 
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Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  harangue. 
The  people  heard  it  and  approved  the  doc¬ 
trine,  and  immediately  practiced  the  contrary, 
just  as  if  it  had  been  a  common  sermon.  For 
the  vendue  opened  and  they  began  to  buy  ex¬ 
travagantly,  notwithstanding  all  his  cautions 
and  their  own  fear  of  taxes.  I  found  the 
good  man  had  thoroughly  studied  my  almanacs 
and  digested  all  I  had  dropped  on  those  topics 
during  the  course  of  twenty-five  years.  The 
frequent  mention  he  made  of  me  must  have 
tired  any  one  else  ;  but  my  vanity  was  won¬ 
derfully  delighted  with  it,  though  I  was 
conscious  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  was  my  own  which  he  ascribed  to  me, 
but  rather  the  gleanings  that  I  had  made  of 
the  sense  of  all  ages  and  nations.  How¬ 
ever,  I  resolved  to  be  the  better  for  the  echo 
of  it,  and  though  I  had  at  first  determined  to 
buy  stuff  for  a  new  coat,  I  went  away  resolved 
to  wear  my  old  one  a  little  longer.  Reader, 
if  thou  wilt  do  the  same,  thy  profit  will  be  as 
great  as  mine.  I  am,  as  ever,  thine  to  serve 
thee.  Richard  Saunders. 

July  7th,  1757. 
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When  I  behold,  with  deep  astonishment, 

To  famous  Westminster  how  there  resorte, 

Living  in  brasse  or  stony  monument, 

The  princes  and  the  worthies  of  all  sorte  ; 

Doe  not  I  see  reformde  nobilitie, 

Without  contempt,  or  pride,  or  ostentation, 

And  looke  upon  offenseless  majesty, 

Naked  of  pomp  or  earthly  domination  ? 

And  how  a  play-game  of  a  painted  stone 
Contents  the  quiet  now  and  silent  sprites, 

Whome  all  the  world  which  late  they  stood  upon, 
Could  not  content  nor  quench  their  appetites. 

Life  is  a  frost  of  cold  felicitie, 

And  death  the  thaw  of  all  our  vanitie. 

Christolero's  Epigrams ,  by  T.  B.  1598. 

On  one  of  these  sober  and  rather  melan¬ 
choly  days,  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  when 
the  shadows  of  morning  and  evening  almost 
mingle  together,  and  throw  a  gloom  over  the 
decline  of  the  year,  I  passed  several  hours  in 
rambling  about  Westminster  Abbey.  There 
was  something  congenial  to  the  season  in  the 
mournful  magnificence  of  the  old  pile  ;  and  as 
I  passed  its  threshold,  it  seemed  like  stepping 
back  into  the  regions  of  antiquity,  and  losing 
myself  among  the  shades  of  former  ages. 
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I  entered  from  the  inner  court  of  West¬ 
minster  school,  through  a  long,  low,  vaulted 
passage,  that  had  an  almost  subterranean  look, 
being  dimly  lighted  in  one  part  by  circular 
perforations  in  the  massive  walls.  Through 
this  dark  avenue  I  had  a  distant  view  of  the 
cloisters,  with  the  figure  of  an  old  verger,  in 
his  black  gown,  moving  slowly  along  their 
shadowy  vaults,  and  seeming  like  a  specter 
from  one  of  the  neighboring  tombs. 

The  approach  to  the  abbey  through  these 
gloomy  monastic  remains  prepares  the  mind 
for  its  solemn  contemplation.  The  cloister 
still  retains  something  of  the  quiet  and  seclu¬ 
sion  of  former  days.  The  gray  walls  are  dis¬ 
colored  by  damps,  and  crumbling  with  age  ;  a 
coat  of  hoary  moss  has  gathered  over  the 
inscriptions  of  the  mural  monuments,  and 
obscured  the  death’s  heads,  and  other  funeral 
emblems.  The  sharp  touches  of  the  chisel 
are  gone  from  the  rich  tracery  of  the  arches ; 
the  roses  which  adorn  the  key-stones  have 
lost  their  leafy  beauty  ;  everything  bears  marks 
of  the  gradual  dilapidations  of  time,  which 
yet  has  something  touching  and  pleasing  in 
its  very  decay. 

The  sun  was  pouring  down  a  yellow  autum¬ 
nal  ray  into  the  square  of  the  cloisters ; 
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beaming  upon  a  scanty  plot  of  grass  in  the 
center,  and  lighting  up  an  angle  of  the  vaulted 
passage  with  a  kind  of  dusty  splendor.  From 
between  the  arcades,  the  eye  glanced  up  to  a 
bit  of  blue  sky,  or  a  passing  cloud  ;  and  beheld 
the  sun-gilt  pinnacles  of  the  abbey  towering 
into  the  azure  heaven. 

As  I  paced  the  cloisters,  sometimes  contem¬ 
plating  this  mingled  picture  of  glory  and  decay, 
and  sometimes  endeavoring  to  decipher  the 
inscriptions  on  the  tombstones,  which  formed 
the  pavement  beneath  my  feet,  my  eyes  were 
attracted  to  three  figures,  rudely  carved  in  re¬ 
lief,  but  nearly  worn  away  by  the  footsteps  of 
many  generations.  They  were  the  effigies  of 
three  of  the  early  abbots  ;  the  epitaphs  were 
entirely  effaced  ;  the  names  alone  remained, 
having  no  doubt  been  renewed  in  later  times  ; 
(Vitalis.  Abbas.  1082,  and  Gislebertus  Cris- 
pinus.  Abbas.  1114,  and  Laurentius.  Abbas. 
1176.)  I  remained  some  little  while,  musing 
over  these  casual  relics  of  antiquity,  thus  left 
like  wrecks  upon  this  distant  shore  of  time, 
telling  no  tale  but  that  such  beings  had  been 
and  had  perished  ;  teaching  no  moral  but  the 
futility  of  that  pride  which  hopes  still  to  exact 
homage  in  its  ashes,  and  to  live  in  an  inscrip¬ 
tion.  A  little  longer,  and  even  these  faint 
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records  will  be  obliterated,  and  the  monument 
will  cease  to  be  a  memorial.  Whilst  I  was 
yet  looking  down  upon  the  gravestones,  I  was 
roused  by  the  sound  of  the  abbey  clock,  re¬ 
verberating  from  buttress  to  buttress,  and 
echoing  among  the  cloisters.  It  is  almost 
startling  to  hear  this  warning  of  departed  time 
sounding  among  the  tombs,  and  telling  the 
lapse  of  the  hour,  which,  like  a  billow,  has 
rolled  us  onward  towards  the  grave. 

I  pursued  my  walk  to  an  arched  door  open¬ 
ing  to  the  interior  of  the  abbey.  On  entering 
here,  the  magnitude  of  the  building  breaks 
fully  upon  the  mind,  contrasted  with  the  vaults 
of  the  cloisters.  The  eye  gazes  with  wonder 
at  clustered  columns  of  gigantic  dimensions, 
with  arches  springing  from  them  to  such  an 
amazing  height ;  and  man,  wandering  about 
their  bases,  shrunk  into  insignificance  in  com¬ 
parison  with  his  own  handy-work.  The  spa¬ 
ciousness  and  gloom  of  this  vast  edifice  produce 
a  profound  and  mysterious  awe.  We  step 
cautiously  and  softly  about,  as  if  fearful  of 
disturbing  the  hallowed  silence  of  the  tomb  ; 
while  every  footfall  whispers  along  the  walls, 
and  chatters  among  the  sepulchers,  making  us 
more  sensible  of  the  quiet  we  have  interrupted. 

It  seems  as  if  the  awful  nature  of  the  place 
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presses  down  upon  the  soul,  and  hushes  the 
beholder  into  noiseless  reverence.  We  feel 
that  we  are  surrounded  by  the  congregated 
bones  of  the  great  men  of  past  times,  who 
have  filled  history  with  their  deeds,  and  the 
earth  with  their  renown.  And  yet  it  almost 
provokes  a  smile  at  the  vanity  of  human 
ambition,  to  see  how  they  are  crowded 
together,  and  jostled  in  the  dust ;  what  par¬ 
simony  is  observed  in  doling  out  a  scanty  nook 
—  a  gloomy  corner  —  a  little  portion  of  earth, 
to  those  whom,  when  alive,  kingdoms  could 
not  satisfy  :  and  how  many  shapes,  and  forms, 
and  artifices,  are  devised  to  catch  the  casual 
notice  of  the  passenger,  and  save  from  forget¬ 
fulness,  for  a  few  short  years,  a  name  which 
once  aspired  to  occupy  ages  of  the  world’s 
thought  and  admiration. 

I  passed  some  time  in  Poet’s  Corner,  which 
occupies  an  end  of  one  of  the  transepts  or 
cross  aisles  of  the  abbey.  The  monuments 
are  generally  simple  ;  for  the  lives  of  literary 
men  afford  no  striking  themes  for  a  sculptor. 
Shakespeare  and  Addison  have  statues  erected 
to  their  memories  ;  but  the  greater  part  have 
busts,  medallions,  and  sometimes  mere  in¬ 
scriptions.  Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of 
these  memorials,  I  have  always  observed  that 
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the  visitors  to  the  abbey  remain  longest  about 
them.  A  kinder  and  fonder  feeling  takes  place 
of  that  cold  curiosity  or  vague  admiration 
with  which  they  gaze  on  the  splendid  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  great  and  the  heroic.  They  lin¬ 
ger  about  these  as  about  the  tombs  of  friends 
and  companions  ;  for  indeed  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  companionship  between  the  author 
and  the  reader.  Other  men  are  known  to  pos¬ 
terity  only  through  the  medium  of  history, 
which  is  continually  growing  faint  and  ob¬ 
scure  ;  but  the  intercourse  between  the  author 
and  his  fellow-men  is  ever  new,  active,  and 
immediate.  He  has  lived  for  them  more  than 
for  himself ;  he  has  sacrificed  surrounding  en¬ 
joyments,  and  shut  himself  up  from  the  de¬ 
lights  of  social  life,  that  he  might  the  more 
intimately  commune  with  distant  minds  and 
distant  ages.  Well  may  the  world  cherish  his 
renown  ;  for  it  has  been  purchased,  not  by 
deeds  of  violence  and  blood,  but  by  the  dili¬ 
gent  dispensation  of  pleasure.  Well  may 
posterity  be  grateful  to  his  memory  ;  for  he 
has  left  it  an  inheritance,  not  of  empty  names 
and  sounding  actions,  but  whole  treasures  of 
wisdom,  bright  gems  of  thought,  and  golden 
veins  of  language. 

From  Poet’s  Corner  I  continued  my  stroll 
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towards  that  part  of  the  abbey  which  con¬ 
tains  the  sepulchers  of  the  kings.  I  wan¬ 
dered  among  what  once  were  chapels,  but 
which  are  now  occupied  by  the  tombs  and 
monuments  of  the  great.  At  every  turn  I  met 
with  some  illustrious  name,  or  the  cognizance 
of  some  powerful  house  renowned  in  history. 
As  the  eye  darts  into  these  dusky  chambers  of 
death,  it  catches  glimpses  of  quaint  effigies  ; 
some  kneeling  in  niches,  as  if  in  devotion ; 
others  stretched  upon  the  tombs,  with  hands 
piously  pressed  together ;  warriors  in  armor,  as 
if  reposing  after  battle  ;  prelates,  with  cro¬ 
siers  and  miters  ;  and  nobles  in  robes  and  cor¬ 
onets,  lying  as  it  were  in  state.  In  glancing 
over  this  scene,  so  strangely  populous,  yet 
where  every  form  is  so  still  and  silent,  it 
seems  almost  as  if  we  were  treading  a  man¬ 
sion  of  that  fabled  city,  where  every  being  had 
been  suddenly  transmuted  into  stone. 

I  paused  to  contemplate  a  tomb  on  which 
lay  the  effigy  of  a  knight  in  complete  armor. 
A  large  buckler  was  on  one  arm  ;  the  hands 
were  pressed  together  in  supplication  upon 
the  breast ;  the  face  was  almost  covered  by 
the  morion  ;  the  legs  were  crossed,  in  token 
of  the  warrior’s  having  been  engaged  in  the 
holy  war.  It  was  the  tomb  of  a  crusader  ; 
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of  one  of  those  military  enthusiasts,  who  so 
strangely  mingled  religion  and  romance,  and 
whose  exploits  form  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  fact  and  fiction  —  between  the  history 
and  the  fairy  tale.  There  is  something 
extremely  picturesque  in  the  tombs  of  these 
adventurers,  decorated  as  they  are  ‘with  rude 
armorial  bearings  and  Gothic  sculpture.  They 
comport  with  the  antiquated  chapels  in  which 
they  are  generally  found  ;  and  in  considering 
them,  the  imagination  is  apt  to  kindle  with  the 
legendary  associations,  the  romantic  fictions, 
the  chivalrous  pomp  and  pageantry,  which 
has  spread  over  the  wars  for  the  Sepulcher  of 
Christ.  They  are  the  relics  of  times  utterly 
gone  by  ;  of  beings  passed  from  recollection  ; 
of  customs  and  manners  with  which  ours  have 
no  affinity.  They  are  like  objects  from  some 
strange  and  distant  land  of  which  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge,  and  about  which  all  our 
conceptions  are  vague  and  visionary.  There 
is  something  extremely  solemn  and  awful  in 
those  effigies  on  Gothic  tombs,  extended  as  if 
in  the  sleep  of  death,  or  in  the  supplication  of 
the  dying  hour.  They  have  an  effect  infinitely 
more  impressive  on  my  feelings  than  the  fan¬ 
ciful  attitudes,  the  overwrought  conceits,  and 
allegorical  groups,  which  abound  on  modern 
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monuments.  I  have  been  struck,  also,  with 
the  superiority  of  many  of  the  old  sepulchral 
inscriptions.  There  was  a  noble  way,  in 
former  times,  of  saying  things  simply,  and  yet 
saying  them  proudly  :  and  I  do  not  know  an 
epitaph  that  breathes  a  loftier  consciousness 
of  family  worth  and  honorable  lineage,  than 
one  which  affirms,  of  a  noble  house,  that  “all 
the  brothers  were  brave,  and  all  the  sisters 
virtuous.’ 1 

In  the  opposite  transept  to  Poet’s  Corner, 
stands  a  monument  which  is  among  the  most 
renowned  achievements  of  modern  art ;  but 
which,  to  me,  appears  horrible  rather  than 
sublime.  It  is  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Nightingale, 
by  Roubiliac.  The  bottom  of  the  monument 
is  represented  as  throwing  open  its  marble 
doors,  and  a  sheeted  skeleton  is  starting  forth. 
The  shroud  is  falling  from  his  fleshless  frame 
as  he  launches  his  dart  at  his  victim.  She  is 
sinking  into  her  affrighted  husband’s  arms, 
who  strives,  with  vain  and  frantic  effort  to  avert 
the  blow.  The  whole  is  executed  with  terrible 
truth  and  spirit ;  we  almost  fancy  we  hear  the 
gibbering  yell  of  triumph,  bursting  from  the 
distended  jaws  of  the  specter.  But  why 
should  we  thus  seek  to  clothe  death  with  un¬ 
necessary  terrors,  and  to  spread  horrors  around 
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the  tomb  of  those  we  love  ?  The  grave  should 
be  surrounded  by  everything  that  might  inspire 
tenderness  and  veneration  for  the  dead  ;  or 
that  might  win  the  living  to  virtue.  It  is  the 
place,  not  of  disgust  and  dismay,  but  of  sor¬ 
row  and  meditation. 

While  wandering  about  these  gloomy  vaults 
and  silent  aisles,  studying  the  records  of  the 
dead,  the  sound  of  busy  existence  from  without 
occasionally  reaches  the  ear :  the  rumbling 
of  the  passing  equipage  ;  the  murmur  of  the 
multitude  ;  or  perhaps  the  light  laugh  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  contrast  is  striking  with  the  death¬ 
like  repose  around  ;  and  it  has  a  strange  effect 
upon  the  feelings,  thus  to  hear  the  surges  of 
active  life  hurrying  along  and  beating  against 
the  very  walls  of  the  sepulcher. 

I  continued  in  this  way  to  move  from  tomb 
to  tomb,  and  from  chapel  to  chapel.  The  day 
was  gradually  wearing  away' ;  the  distant  tread 
of  loiterers  about  the  abbey  grew  less  and  less 
frequent ;  the  sweet-tongued  bell  was  sum¬ 
moning  to  evening  prayers;  and  I  saw  at  a 
distance  the  choristers,  in  their  white  surplices, 
crossing  the  aisle  and  entering  the  choir.  I  stood 
before  the  entrance  to  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
chapel.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  it, 
through  a  deep  and  gloomy,  but  magnificent 
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arch.  Great  gates  of  brass,  richly  and  deli¬ 
cately  wrought,  turn  heavily  upon  their  hinges, 
as  if  proudly  reluctant  to  admit  the  feet  of 
common  mortals  into  this  most  gorgeous  of 
sepulchers. 

On  entering,  the  eye  is  astonished  by  the 
pomp  of  architecture,  and  the  elaborate  beauty 
of  sculptured  detail.  The  very  walls  are 
wrought  into  universal  ornament,  encrusted 
with  tracery,  and  scooped  into  niches,  crowded 
with  the  statues  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Stone 
seems  by  the  cunning  labor  of  the  chisel,  to 
have  been  robbed  of  its  weight  and  density, 
suspended  aloft,  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  fret¬ 
ted  roof  achieved  with  the  wonderful  minute¬ 
ness  and  airy  security  of  a  cobweb. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  chapel  are  the  lofty 
stalls  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  richly 
carved  of  oak,  though  with  the  grotesque  dec¬ 
orations  of  Gothic  architecture.  On  the  pin¬ 
nacles  of  the  stalls  are  affixed  the  helmets  and 
crests  of  the  knights,  with  their  scarfs  and 
swords ;  and  above  them  are  suspended  their 
banners,  emblazoned  with  armorial  bearings, 
and  contrasting  the  splendor  of  gold  and  pur¬ 
ple  and  crimson,  with  the  cold  gray  fretwork 
of  the  roof.  In  the  midst  of  this  grand  mau¬ 
soleum  stands  the  sepulcher  of  its  founder,  — 
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his  effigy,  with  that  of  his  queen,  extended  on 
a  sumptuous  tomb,  and  the  whole  surrounded 
by  a  superbly  wrought  brazen  railing. 

There  is  a  sad  dreariness  in  this  magnifi¬ 
cence  :  this  strange  mixture  of  tombs  and 
trophies  ;  these  emblems  of  living  and  aspiring 
ambition,  close  beside  mementos  which  show 
the  dust  and  oblivion  in  which  all  must  sooner 
or  later  terminate.  Nothing  impresses  the 
mind  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  loneliness,  than 
to  tread  the  silent  and  deserted  scene  of  for¬ 
mer  throng  and  pageant.  On  looking  round 
on  the  vacant  stalls  of  the  knights  and  their 
esquires,  and  on  the  rows  of  dusty,  but  gorgeous 
banners  that  were  once  borne  before  them, 
my  imagination  conjured  up  the  scene  when 
this  hall  was  bright  with  the  valor  and  beauty 
of  the  land ;  glittering  with  the  splendor  of 
jeweled  rank  and  military  array ;  alive  with 
the  tread  of  many  feet,  and  the  hum  of  an  ad¬ 
miring  multitude.  All  had  passed  away;  the 
silence  of  death  had  settled  again  upon  the 
place  ;  interrupted  only  by  the  casual  chirping 
of  birds,  which  had  found  their  way  into  the 
chapel,  and  built  their  nests  among  its  friezes 
and  pendants — sure  signs  of  solitariness  and 
desertion.  When  I  read  the  names  inscribed 
on  the  banners,  they  were  those  of  men  scat- 
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tered  far  and  wide  about  the  world  ;  some 
tossing  upon  distant  seas  ;  some  under  arms  in 
distant  lands  ;  some  mingling  in  the  busy  in¬ 
trigues  of  courts  and  cabinets  ;  all  seeking  to 
deserve  one  more  distinction  in  this  mansion 
of  shadowy  honors  —  the  melancholy  reward 
of  a  monument. 

Two  small  aisles  on  each  side  of  this  chapel 
present  a  touching  instance  of  the  equality  of 
the  grave,  which  brings  down  the  oppressor  to 
a  level  with  the  oppressed,  and  mingles  the 
dust  of  the  bitterest  enemies  together.  In 
one  is  the  sepulcher  of  the  haughty  Elizabeth  ; 
in  the  other  is  that  of  her  victim,  the  lovely 
and  unfortunate  Mary.  Not  an  hour  in  the 
day,  but  some  ejaculation  of  pity  is  uttered 
over  the  fate  of  the  latter,  mingled  with  in¬ 
dignation  at  her  oppressor.  The  walls  of 
Elizabeth’s  sepulcher  continually  echo  with 
the  sighs  of  sympathy  heaved  at  the  grave  of 
her  rival. 

A  peculiar  melancholy  reigns  over  the  aisle 
where  Mary  lies  buried.  The  light  struggles 
dimly  through  windows  darkened  by  dust. 
The  greater  part  of  the  place  is  in  deep 
shadow,  and  the  walls  are  stained  and  tinted 
by  time  and  weather.  A  marble  figure  of 
Mary  is  stretched  upon  the  tomb,  round  which 
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is  an  iron  railing,  much  corroded,  bearing  her 
national  emblem  —  the  thistle.  I  was  weary 
with  wandering,  and  sat  down  to  rest  myself 
by  the  monument,  revolving  in  my  mind  the 
checkered  and  disastrous  story  of  poor  Mary. 

The  sound  of  casual  footsteps  had  ceased 
from  the  abbey.  I  could  only  hear,  now  and 
then,  the  distant  voice  of  the  priest  repeating 
the  evening  service,  and  the  faint  responses 
of  the  choir ;  these  paused  for  a  time,  and  all 
was  hushed.  The  stillness,  the  desertion  and 
obscurity  that  were  gradually  prevailing  around, 
gave  a  deeper  and  more  solemn  interest  to  the 
place : 

For  in  the  silent  grave  no  conversation, 

No  joyful  tread  of  friends,  no  voice  of  lovers, 
No  careful  father’s  counsel  —  nothing’s  heard, 
For  nothing  is,  but  all  oblivion, 

Dust,  and  an  endless  darkness. 

Suddenly  the  notes  of  the  deep-laboring 
organ  burst  upon  the  ear,  falling  with  doubled 
and  redoubled  intensity,  and  rolling,  as  it 
were,  huge  billows  of  sound.  How  well  do 
their  volume  and  grandeur  accord  with  this 
mighty  building  !  With  what  pomp  do  they 
swell  through  its  vast  vaults,  and  breathe  their 
awful  harmony  through  these  caves  of  death, 
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and  make  the  silent  sepulcher  vocal !  —  And 
now  they  rise  in  triumphant  acclamation, 
heaving  higher  and  higher  their  accordant 
notes,  and  piling  sound  on  sound. —  And  now 
they  pause,  and  the  soft  voices  of  the  choir 
break  out  into  sweet  gushes  of  melody ;  they 
soar  aloft,  and  warble  along  the  roof,  and 
seem  to  play  about  these  lofty  vaults  like  the 
pure  airs  of  heaven.  Again  the  pealing  organ 
heaves  its  thrilling  thunders,  compressing  air 
into  music,  and  rolling  it  forth  upon  the  soul. 
What  long-drawn  cadences  !  What  solemn 
sweeping  concords  !  It  grows  more  and  more 
dense  and  powerful  —  it  fills  the  vast  pile,  and 
seems  to  jar  the  very  walls  —  the  ear  is 
stunned  —  the  senses  are  overwhelmed.  And 
now  it  is  winding  up  in  full  jubilee  —  it  is 
rising  from  the  earth  to  heaven  —  the  very 
soul  seems  rapt  away,  and  floated  upwards  on 
this  swelling  tide  of  harmony  ! 

I  sat  for  some  time  lost  in  that  kind  of 
reverie  which  a  strain  of  music  is  apt  some¬ 
times  to  inspire  :  the  shadows  of  evening  were 
gradually  thickening  around  me  ;  the  monu¬ 
ments  began  to  cast  deeper  and  deeper  gloom  ; 
and  the  distant  clock  again  gave  token  of  the 
slowly  waning  day. 

I  arose,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  abbey. 
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As  I  descended  the  flight  of  steps  which  lead 
into  the  body  of  the  building,  my  eye  was 
caught  by  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  I  ascended  the  small  staircase  that  conducts 
to  it,  to  take  from  thence  a  general  survey  of 
this  wilderness  of  tombs.  The  shrine  is 
elevated  upon  a  kind  of  platform,  and  close 
around  it  are  the  sepulchers  of  various  kings 
and  queens.  From  this  eminence  the  eye 
looks  down  between  pillars  and  funeral  trophies 
to  the  chapels  and  chambers  below,  crowded 
with  tombs ;  where  warriors,  prelates,  cour¬ 
tiers,  and  statesmen,  lie  mouldering  in  ‘  ‘  their 
beds  of  darkness.”  Close  by  me  stood  the 
great  chair  of  coronation,  rudely  carved  of 
oak,  in  the  barbarous  taste  of  a  remote  and 
Gothic  age.  The  scene  seemed  almost  as  if 
contrived,  with  theatrical  artifice,  to  produce 
an  effect  upon  the  beholder.  Here  was  a 
type  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  human 
pomp  and  power  ;  here  it  was  literally  but  a 
step  from  the  throne  to  the  sepulcher.  Would 
not  one  think  that  these  incongruous  mementos 
had  been  gathered  together  as  a  lesson  to 
living  greatness?  —  to  show  it,  even  in  the 
moment  of  its  proudest  exaltation,  the  neglect 
and  dishonor  to  which  it  must  soon  arrive  ? 
how  soon  that  crown  which  encircles  its  brow 
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must  pass  away  ;  and  it  must  lie  down  in  the 
dust  and  disgraces  of  the  tomb,  and  be  tram¬ 
pled  upon  by  the  feet  of  the  meanest  of  the 
multitude?  For,  strange  to  tell,  even  the 
grave  is  here  no  longer  a  sanctuary.  There  is 
a  shocking  levity  in  some  natures,  which  leads 
them  to  sport  with  awful  and  hallowed  things  ; 
and  there  are  base  minds,  which  delight  to 
revenge  on  the  illustrious  dead  the  abject 
homage  and  grovelling  servility  which  they 
pay  to  the  living.  The  coffin  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  has  been  broken  open,  and  his 
remains  despoiled  of  their  funeral  ornaments ; 
the  scepter  has  been  stolen  from  the  hand  of 
the  imperious  Elizabeth,  and  the  effigy  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  lies  headless.  Not  a  royal 
monument  but  bears  some  proof  how  false  and 
fugitive  is  the  homage  of  mankind.  Some  are 
plundered ;  some  mutilated ;  some  covered 
with  ribaldry  and  insult  —  all  more  or  less 
outraged  and  dishonored. 

The  last  beams  of  day  were  now  faintly 
streaming  through  the  painted  windows  in  the 
high  vaults  above  me  ;  the  lower  parts  of  the 
abbey  were  already  wrapped  in  the  obscurity 
of  twilight.  The  chapels  and  aisles  grew 
darker  and  darker.  The  effigies  of  the  kings 
faded  into  shadows.;  the  marble  figures  of  the 
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monuments  assumed  strange  shapes  in  the 
uncertain  light ;  the  evening  breeze  crept 
through  the  aisles  like  the  cold  breath  of  the 
grave  ;  and  even  the  distant  footfall  of  the 
verger,  traversing  the  Poet’s  Corner,  had 
something  strange  and  dreary  in  its  sound. 
I  slowly  retraced  my  morning’s  walk,  and  as  I 
passed  out  at  the  portal  of  the  cloisters,  the 
door  closing  with  a  jarring  noise  behind  me, 
filled  the  whole  building  with  echoes. 

I  endeavored  to  form  some  arrangement  in 
my  mind  of  the  objects  I  had  been  contem¬ 
plating,  but  found  they  were  already  falling 
into  indistinctness  and  confusion.  Names, 
inscriptions,  trophies,  had  all  become  con¬ 
founded  in  my  recollection,  though  I  had 
scarcely  taken  my  foot  from  off  the  threshold. 
What,  thought  I,  is  this  vast  assemblage  of 
sepulchers  but  a  treasury  of  humiliation ;  a 
huge  pile  of  reiterated  homilies  on  the  empti¬ 
ness  of  renown,  and  the  certainty  of  oblivion  ? 
It  is,  indeed,  the  empire  of  Death  ;  his  great 
shadowy  palace ;  where  he  sits  in  state, 
mocking  at  the  relics  of  human  glory,  and 
spreading  dust  and  forgetfulness  on  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  princes.  How  idle  a  boast,  after 
all,  is  the  immortality  of  a  name  !  Time  is 
ever  silently  turning  over  his  pages  ;  we  are 
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too  much  engrossed  by  the  story  of  the 
present,  to  think  of  the  characters  and  anec¬ 
dotes  that  give  interest  to  the  past ;  and  each 
age  is  a  volume  thrown  aside  to  be  speedily 
forgotten.  The  idol  of  to-day  pushes  the  hero 
of  yesterday  out  of  our  recollection  ;  and  will, 
in  turn,  be  supplanted  by  his  successor  of  to¬ 
morrow.  “Our  fathers,”  says  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  “find  their  graves  in  our  short  memo¬ 
ries,  and  sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried 
in  our  survivors.”  History  fades  into  fable; 
fact  becomes  clouded  with  doubt  and  contro¬ 
versy;  the  inscription  moulders  from  the 
tablet ;  the  statue  falls  from  the  pedestal. 
Columns,  arches,  pyramids,  what  are  they 
but  heaps  of  sand  —  and  their  epitaphs,  but 
characters  written  in  the  dust  ?  What  is  the 
security  of  a  tomb,  or  the  perpetuity  of  an 
embalmment  ?  The  remains  of  Alexander  the 
Great  have  been  scattered  to  the  wind,  and 
his  empty  sarcophagus  is  now  the  mere  curi¬ 
osity  of  a  museum.  “The  Egyptian  mummies 
which  Cambyses  or  time  hath  spared,  avarice 
now  consumeth  ;  Mizraim  cures  wounds,  and 
Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams.”1 

What  then  is  to  insure  this  pile,  which  now 
towers  above  me,  from  sharing  the  fate  of 


i.  Sir  Thomas  Brown. 
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mightier  mausoleums  ?  The  time  must  come 
when  its  gilded  vaults  which  now  spring  so 
loftily,  shall  lie  in  rubbish  beneath  the  feet ; 
when,  instead  of  the  sound  of  melody  and 
praise,  the  winds  shall  whistle  through  the 
broken  arches,  and  the  owl  hoot  from  the 
shattered  tower  —  when  the  garish  sunbeam 
shall  break  into  these  gloomy  mansions  of 
death ;  and  the  ivy  twine  round  the  fallen 
column  ;  and  the  fox-glove  hand  its  blossoms 
about  the  nameless  urn,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
the  dead.  Thus  man  passes  away  ;  his  name 
passes  from  recollection  ;  his  history  is  a  tale 
that  is  told,  and  his  very  monument  becomes 
a  ruin. 
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Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 

As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon  ; 

Stay,  Stay, 

Until  the  hasting  day 
Has  run 

But  to  the  even-song ; 

And  having  prayed  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along  ! 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you 
We  have  as  short  a  spring ; 

As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay, 
As  you  or  anything ; 

We  die, 

As  your  hours  do ;  and  dry 
Away 

Like  to  the  summer’s  rain, 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning-dew, 
Ne’er  to  be  found  again. 
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Vi£*ir  and  excellence  of  description  are  largely 
dependent  upon  phrasal  power,  but  another  vital 
element  in  description  is  the  musical  quality  of 
the  words  and  phrases  that  are  used.  Earlier  in 
the  course,  a  study  was  made  of  the  framework  of 
poetry  and  the  student  learned  the  principal  facts 
of  versification.  The  division  by  regularly  recur¬ 
ring  accents  of  verses  into  feet  was  noticed  and 
the  names  of  the  most  important  meters  were  mas¬ 
tered.  It  was  seen  how  much  beauty  was  added 
to  the  poem  by  the  regularity  of  its  structure. 
Rhymes  of  various  kinds  were  another  element 
that  appealed  to  the  ear  and  gave  so  pleasing  an 
effect  to  the  lines  that  their  significance  became 
clearer.  The  duplication  of  similar  consonant 
sounds  at  the  beginning  of  words  in  the  same  line 
constituted  alliteration  and  a  succession  of  similar 
vowels,  called  assonance,  was  a  fourth  quality 
that  gave  pleasure  to  the  ear.  But  were  the  meter, 
aided  even  as  it  is  by  rhyme,  alliteration,  and 
assonance,  the  only  musical  qualities  possessed 
by  verse  it  would  become  dull  and  monotonous 
indeed. 

Meter  forms  a  basis  or  foundation  upon  which 
is  built  a  rhythmical  structure  that  is  difficult  to 
analyze  and  the  laws  of  which  are  impossible  to 
determine  but  which  is  really  the  richest  quality 
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in  the  composite  melody.  It  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  describe  this  rhythm,  as  it  may  be  called  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  meter,  which  consists  of  nothing 
but  the  regular  accentuation  of  certain  syllables. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  understood  by  recurring  to 
the  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn.  The  meter  is  iambic 
pentameter  and  the  first  four  lines  would  bo 
scanned  as  follows: 

“Thou still  |  unrav  |  ished bride  |  ofqui  |  etness! 
Thou  fos  |  ter-child  |  of  Si  |  lence  and  |  slow 
Time, 

Sylvan  |  histo  |  rian  who  |  canst  thus  |  express 
A  flow  |  ery  tale  |  more  sweet  |  ly  than  |  our 
rhyme  :  ” 

The  first  line  is  perfectly  regular  except  that  in 
speech  the  word  quietness  does  not  have  on  the 
last  syllable  the  accent  required  for  perfect  meter. 
The  next  line  is  perfect  except  for  the  accent  re¬ 
quired  by  and  which,  as  a  conjunction,  should  in 
reading  have  no  emphasis.  But  the  third  line  is  far 
from  following  the  metrical  plan.  Sylvan ,  the  first 
word,  is  a  trochaic  foot  as  the  accent  falls  on  the  first 
syllable.  The  next  foot  is  an  iambus  but  in  order 
that  the  third  foot  be  iambic  the  last  two  syllables 
of  historian  must  be  pronounced  as  one,  ryan}  and 
who  must  be  accented.  In  the  fourth  verse  the 
second  foot  is  made  iambic  by  the  elision  of  e  so 
that  the  first  two  feet  read  A  flow'  |  ’ry  tale In 
the  s&me  line  also  the  word  than  is  not  important 
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enough  to  justify  an  emphasis.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  a* rigid  adherence  to  metrical  rules 
would  entirely  destroy  the  music  of  these  four 
beautiful  verses.  * 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  skilled  reader’s  voice 
and  his  management  of  pauses  as  he  reads  would 
bring  to  the  ear  the  flowing  cadences  of  the  lines. 
The  units  of  speech  are  recognized  to  be  these  : 

Thou  still  |  unravished  bride  |  of  quietness ! 
Thou  foster-child  |  of  Silence  |  and  slow  Time, 

Sylvan  historian  |  who  canst  thus  |  express 
A  flowery  tale  |  more  sweetly  |  than  our  rhyme. 

In  each  line  there  are  one  or  two  rhetorical 
pauses  that  coincide  with  the  feet  but  most  of 
them  are  wholly  independent.  The  cadence 
which  is  the  soul  of  rhythm  is  a  lowering  or  falling 
of  the  voice  quite  different  from  the  stress  which 
marks  an  accent.  In  the  third  line  the  voice 
rises  through  Sylvan  historian ,  is  held  in  suspense 
for  a  fraction  of  a  second  ;  it  moves  along  through 
the  line  with  a  slight  pause  after  thus,  and  then 
passes  lightly  over  the  word  tale,  where  there  is  a 
decided  cadence  not  repeated  till  the  word  rhyme 
is  uttered,  though  a  slight  cadence  is  noted  with 
the  word  sweetly.  This  complicated  system  of  in¬ 
flections  is  the  real  rhythm  of  the  verses  and  the 
distinctive  feature  of  musical  poetry. 

When  the  cadences  correspond  with  the  met- 
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rical  divisions  a  very  artificial  style  results  and  one 
is  sensible  of  the  disagreeable  monotony  that 
characterizes  the  poet  who  works  by  rule. 

“  A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 

,rTis  all  thou  art  and  all  the  proud  shall  be !  ” 

These  two  lines  from  Pope  show  how  mechan¬ 
ical  and  lifeless  perfectly  metrical  poetry  can  be 
if  it  lacks  the  beauty  of  an  overlying  rhythm. 

This  musical  characteristic  of  verse  is  hard  to 
define  and  difficult  to  explain  and  often  it  seems 
to  defy  analysis,  for  besides  the  cadences  which 
are  easily  recognized  there  appear  successive  melo¬ 
dious  combinations  and  sequences  of  sound  that 
the  words  themselves  have  furnished  and  that 
seem  to  have  been  put  into  place  by  a  skill  little 
less  than  magical.  It  is  a  skill  that  is  peculiar  to 
the  person,  a  trait  of  his  own  originality,  one  that 
can  never  be  successfully  imitated  by  another. 

If  the  rhythm  transcends  the  meter  and  over¬ 
powers  it  entirely,  prose  instead  of  poetry  is  the 
result.  Prose  may  be  rhythmical  and  musical 
and  whenever  the  emotion  of  the  speaker  or  writer 
increases,  his  utterance  will  become  more  musical 
and  rhythmical.  The  peroration  of  Webster’s 
Reply  to  Hayne  which  was  studied  in  an  earlier 
number  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  most 
musical  prose.  The  lines  have  a  rhythm  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  to  equal  that  of  poetry,  though  being 
freed  from  all  trammels  of  perfect  regularity  it  is 
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in  no  sense  metrical.  Frequently  there  are  in 
prose  a  few  successive  words  that  might  be 
scanned  and  found  to  approximate  the  regularity  of 
poetry  but  this  is  a  weakness  unless  some  par¬ 
ticular  purpose  is  subserved  by  it.  In  The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth  are  passages  of  metrical  form  and 
in  at  least  one  instance  rhymes  appear  at  regular 
intervals.  Can  you  find  the  passage  ?  Do  you 
think  it  is  in  good  taste  in  this  particular  instance  ? 

Now  take  the  last  five  verses  of  the  Ode  on  a 
Grecian  Urn  and  after  scanning  the  lines  see  how 
completely,  in  one  line  at  least,  the  metrical  plan 
was  violated.  In  reading  aloud  these  five  lines, 
are  you  satisfied  that  the  meter  should  be  made 
so  subservient  ?  Are  the  lines  musical  in  spite  of 
the  broken  meter  ?  Is  the  return  to  the  regular 
meter  in  the  last  line  agreeable  to  the  ear  ?  Do 
you  think  Keats  was  too  daring  in  his  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  regularity  of  his  iambics  ?  Take  the 
other  poems  of  this  number  and  find  other  pas¬ 
sages  of  rhythmical  power  in  which  the  meter  is 
varied  from  the  regular  scheme.  Find  examples 
of  rhythmical  prose  such  as  this  which  is  quoted 
from  The  Widow  and  her  Son  : 

“  But  the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  who  have  no 
outward  appliances  to  soothe — the  sorrows  of  the 
aged,  with  whom  life  is  at  best  but  a  wintry  day, 
and  who  can  look  for  no  aftergrowth  of  joy — the 
sorrows  of  a  widow,  aged,  solitary,  destitute, 
mourning  over  an  only  son,  the  last  solace  of  her 
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years  ; —  these  are  indeed  sorrows  which  make  us 
feel  the  impotency  of  consolation.” 

That  this  passage  is  rhythmical  as  it  stands  you 
can  readily  ascertain  by  transposing  the  phrases 
into  different  order  so  that  the  cadences  are  dif¬ 
ferently  arranged  and  the  sounds  follow  in 
changed  succession.  That  a  portion  of  music 
rests  in  the  words  themselves  you  can  determine 
by  substituting  synonyms  for  many  words  in  the 
passage.  When  these  changes  are  effected  you 
will  perceive  by  contrast  some  of  Irving’s  musical 
power. 

Turn  to  Lamb’s  Dream  Children  among  the 
Essays  and  note  the  beautiful  rhythmical  passage 
with  which  he  closes.  Can  you  change  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  single  word,  can  you  substitute  a  single 
synonym  without  marring  the  charming  flow  of 
the  cadences,  the  delicate  perfection  of  the  music  ? 

The  psalms  of  scripture  are  musical  because  of 
their  rhythmical  structure  and  the  peculiarly  sono¬ 
rous  words  in  which  they  are  couched.  In  trans¬ 
lation  they  have  lost  but  little  and  the  reader  still 
delights  in  their  solemn  regularity.  The  wealth 
of  imagery  adds  to  their  charm  but  the  grand 
march  of  their  melodious  phrases  is  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  their  power.  In  the  Ninety-first 
Psalm  a  simple  metrical  scheme  shows  itself,  so 
regular  is  the  rhythm,  but  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
rules  that  govern  English  poetry.  This  psalm 
should  be  read  aloud  till  the  elements  of  its  mu¬ 
sical  power  are  all  understood. 
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The  student  should  read  aloud  many  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  poems  of  the  course,  and  decide  which 
are  to  him  the  most  ^agreeable  to  the  ear,  the  most 
musical.  These  he  should  study  till  he  determines 
the  secret  of  their  power.  Which  musical  element 
predominates?  Which  is  relegated  to  the  back¬ 
ground  ?  Next  he  should  select  all  the  specimens 
from  one  author  and  read  them  together,  trying 
to  determine  the  personal  peculiarities  of  that 
author.  Then  he  should  compare  one  author 
with  another  to  see  how  differently  two  writers  will 
achieve  the  same  result.  Of  the  poets,  who  has 
best  mastered  the  secrets  of  agreeable  and  harmo¬ 
nious  meter  ?  Whose  rhymes  are  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing  ?  Who  uses  alliteration  the  most  artfully  ? 
Who  has  the  deftest  use  of  assonance  ?  Who  has 
given  the  most  musical  rhythm  ?  Who  has  chosen 
the  most  musical  and  harmonious  words  ?  In 
prose  who  writes  the  most  rhythmically  ?  Does  the 
rhythm  become  tedious  in  any  case  ?  Can  you 
learn  to  distinguish  the  writings  of  one  author 
from  those  of  another  because  of  their  musical 
peculiarities  ?  Do  you  find  many  examples  of 
rhythmical  prose  in  plain  description  ? 

Of  the  literary  powers  so  far  mentioned  which 
is  of  prime  importance  and  universal  in  perfect 
composition  ?  Will  musical  power  lend  strength 
to  phrasal  power  ?  Why  ?  Is  phrasal  power 
essential  to  great  descriptive  power  ?  Why  ? 
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Are  these  psalms  marked  by  unity?  What  is 
the  prime  motive  of  each  ?  Can  you  find 
powerful  descriptive  passages  in  them  ?  What 
felicitous  phrases  can  you  find  ?  What  powerful 
phrases  ?  What  passages  of  superior  musical 
power?  Is  the  chief  characteristic  of  each  its 
beauty,  its  musical  quality,  or  the  solemn  gran¬ 
deur  of  its  thought  ? 

PSALM  91 

1.  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of 
the  Most  High  shall  abide  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Almighty. 

2.  I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  He  is  my  refuge 
and  my  fortress ;  my  God  ;  in  him  will  I  trust. 

3.  Surely  he  shall  deliver  thee  from  the 
snare  of  the  fowler,  and  from  the  noisome 
pestilence. 

4.  He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers, 
and  under  his  wings  shalt  thou  trust :  his  truth 
shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror 
by  night ;  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day ; 

6.  Nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
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darkness,  nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth 
at  noonday. 

7.  A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and 
ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand ;  but  it  shall 
not  come  nigh  thee. 

8.  Only  with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold 
and  see  the  reward  of  the  wicked. 

9.  Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord,  which 
is  my  refuge,  even  the  Most  High,  thy  habita¬ 
tion, 

10.  There  shall  no  evil  befall  thee,  neither 
shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelling. 

11.  For  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over 
thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 

12.  They  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands, 
lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone. 

13.  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and 
adder ;  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt 
thou  trample  under  feet. 

14.  Because  he  hath  set  his  love  upon  me, 
therefore  will  I  deliver  him  ;  I  will  set  him  on 
high,  because  he  hath  known  my  name. 

15.  He  shall  call  upon  me,  and  I  will  answer 
him  :  I  will  be  with  him  in  trouble  ;  I  will  de¬ 
liver  him,  and  honor  him. 

16.  With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him,  and 
show  him  my  salvation. 
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PSALM  103 

1.  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ;  and  all  that 
is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name. 

2.  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget 
not  all  his  benefits  ; 

3.  Who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities;  who 
healeth  all  thy  diseases ; 

4.  Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  who  crowneth  thee  with  lovingkindness 
and  tender  mercies ; 

5.  Who  satisfieth  thy  mouth  with  good 
things  ;  so  that  thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the 
eagle’s. 

6.  The  Lord  executeth  righteousness  and 
judgment  for  all  that  are  oppressed. 

7.  He  made  known  his  way  unto  Moses, 
his  acts  unto  the  children  of  Israel. 

8.  The  Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious,  slow 
to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy. 

9.  He  will  not  always  chide  ;  neither  will 
he  keep  his  anger  forever. 

10.  He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins, 
nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities. 

11.  For  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the 
earth,  so  great  is  his  mercy  toward  them  that 
fear  him. 
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12.  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so 
far  hath  he  removed  our  transgressions  from 
us. 

13.  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so 
the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him. 

14.  For  he  knoweth  our  frame  ;  he  remem- 
bereth  that  we  are  dust. 

15.  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass  ;  as  a 
flower  of  the  field,  so  he  flourisheth. 

16.  For  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is 
gone  ;  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no 
more. 

1 7.  But  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  ever¬ 
lasting  to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear  him, 
and  his  righteousness  unto  children’s  children  ; 

18.  To  such  as  keep  his  covenant,  and  to 
those  that  remember  his  commandments  to  do 
them. 

19.  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in 
the  heavens ;  and  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all. 

20.  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  angels,  that 
excel  in  strength,  that  do  his  commandments, 
hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his  word. 

21.  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  hosts;  ye 
ministers  of  his,  that  do  his  pleasure. 

22.  Bless  the  Lord,  all  his  works  in  all 
places  of  his  domain ;  bless  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul. 
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psalm  23 

1 .  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd ;  I  shall  not 
want. 

2.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures :  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

3.  He  restoreth  my  soul:  he  leadeth  me  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name’s  sake. 

4.  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil : 
for  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
they  comfort  me. 

5.  Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies  :  thou  anointest  my 
head  with  oil ;  my  cup  runneth  over. 

6.  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life  ;  and  I  will  dwell 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever. 
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THOMAS  MOORE 

There  is  not  in  this  wide  world  a  valley  so 
sweet 

As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters 
meet ; 

O,  the  last  ray  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart 

Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from 
my  heart. 

Yet  it  was  not  that  Nature  had  shed  o’er  the 
scene 

Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green ; 

’Twas  not  the  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  hill,  — 

O,  no !  it  was  something  more  exquisite  still. 

Twas  that  friends,  the  beloved  of  my  bosom, 
were  near, 

Who  made  every  scene  of  enchantment  more 
dear, 

And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  nature 
improve. 

When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that 
we  love. 

Sweet  Vale  of  Avoca  !  how  calm  could  I  rest 

In  thy  bosom  of  shade,  with  the  friends  I  love 
best ; 

Where  the  storms  that  we  feel  in  this  cold 
world  should  cease, 

And  our  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingled 
in  peace. 
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THEOPHILE  MARZIALS 

‘  Ahoy  !  and  Oho  !  and  it’s  who’s  for  the 
ferry  ?  ” 

(The  brier’s  in  bud  and  the  sun  going 
down  ;) 

*  And  I’ll  row  ye  so  quick  and  I’ll  row  ye  so 
steady, 

And  ’tis  but  a  penny  to  Twickenham 
Town.” 

The  ferryman’s  slim  and  the  ferryman’s 
young, 

With  just  a  soft  tang  in  the  turn  of  his 
tongue ; 

And  he’s  fresh  as  a  pippin  and  brown  as  a 
berry, 

And  ’tis  but  a  penny  to  Twickenham 
Town. 

‘  Ahoy !  and  Oho  !  and  it’s  I’m  for  the  ferry  ;  ” 
(The  brier’s  in  bud  and  the  sun  going 
down ;) 

‘  And  it’s  late  as  it  is,  and  I  haven’t  a  penny : 

Oh,  how  can  I  get  me  to  Twickenham 
Town  ?  ” 
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She’d  a  rose  in  her  bonnet,  and  oh !  she 
looked  sweet 

As  the  little  pink  flower  that  grows  in  the 
wheat, 

With  her  cheeks  like  a  rose  and  her  lips  like 
a  cherry 

‘  ‘  And  sure  but  you’re  welcome  to  Twicken¬ 
ham  Town.” 

“  Ahoy  !  and  Oho  !  —  ”  You’re  too  late  for  the 
ferry  ; 

(The  brier’s  in  bud  and  the  sun  has  gone 
down ;) 

And  he’s  not  rowing  quick  and  he’s  not 
rowing  steady, — 

It  seems  quite  a  journey  to  Twickenham 
Town. 

“Ahoy!  and  Oho!”  you  may  call  as  you 
will  : 

The  young  moon  is  rising  o’er  Petersham 
Hill  ; 

And  with  Love  like  a  rose  in  the  stern  of 
the  wherry, 

There’s  danger  in  crossing  to  Twickenham 
Town. 
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Uo  Sleep 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 

A  flock  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  by 
One  after  one  ;  the  sound  of  rain,  and  bees 
Murmuring  ;  the  fall  of  rivers,  winds  and  seas, 
Smooth  fields,  white  sheets  of  water,  and  pure 
sky  : 

I’ve  thought  of  all  by  turns,  and  yet  do  lie 
Sleepless  ;  and  soon  the  small  birds’  melodies 
Must  hear,  first  utter’d  from  my  orchard  trees, 
And  the  first  cuckoo’s  melancholy  cry. 

Even  thus  last  night,  and  two  nights  more  I  lay, 
And  could  not  win  thee,  Sleep  !  by  any  stealth  : 
So  do  not  let  me  wear  to-night  away  : 

Without  Thee  what  is  all  the  morning’s  wealth  ? 
Come,  blessed  barrier  between  day  and  day, 
Dear  mother  of  fresh  thoughts  and  joyous 
health  1 
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In  Volume  I  of  this  course  much  space  was 
given  to  character-studies  from  fiction  both  in 
prose  and  poetry.  In  the  study  of  Macbeth  the 
subject  was  treated  at  still  greater  length.  In 
both  cases  it  was  urged  that  the  student  should 
work  until  he  mastered  the  portrayal  the  author 
gave.  So  many  persons  read  with  little  apprecia¬ 
tion  that  it  has  been  felt  that  too  much  space 
could  not  be  given  to  this  phase  of  the  course. 
If  the  student  has  been  faithful  in  his  work  he 
cannot  help  seeing  how  great  a  power  is  this  by 
which  an  author  can  create  for  us  a  living  person¬ 
ality,  as  real  as  our  recollection  of  the  friends  we 
have  known  in  former  days.  Are  not  Ernest,  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  Enoch  Arden,  Lady  Macbeth 
and  her  guilty  husband,  John  Peerybingle  and 
Caleb  Plummer  real  persons  ?  Do  you  know  any 
one  in  the  absolute  purity  and  sincerity  of  whose 
conduct  you  have  the  confidence  you  feel  in  Er¬ 
nest?  Have  you  ever  been  the  witness  of  a  self- 
sacrificing.  act  that  moved  you  so  strongly  as  did 
Enochs  renunciation  of  his  wife?  If  you  saw 
such  an  act  would  it  strike  you  as  deeply  as 
Tennyson  did  with  his  sympathetic  description  ? 
Have  you  ever  had  such  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  destruction  of  character  that  comes  with 
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wrong  doing  as  Shakespeare  has  given  you  in 
Macbeth  ?  Can  you  in  actual  life  be  with  a  per¬ 
son  in  a  great  moral  crisis  as  you  sat  out  the  night 
with  John  Peerybingle  ? 

Unity  is  essential  to  all  good  prose  and  poetry 
and  the  power  to  give  it  is  the  fundamental  power 
that  every  author  must  have.  But  no  power  is  so 
great  as  the  power  of  drawing  characters,  of  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  creations  of  fancy  that  verity  that  makes 
them  individual  and  real.  In  the  novel  and  the 
drama  this  power  is  seen  at  its  highest  and  yet  it 
is  not  every  novelist  that  can  boast  the  ability  to 
create  original  characters.  If  you  reflect  on  the 
fiction  you  have  read  you  will  realize  how  many 
of  its  characters  have  been  vague  and  elusive,  how 
often  they  left  no  impression  as  distinct  per¬ 
sonalities  and  how  they  faded  from  your  recollec¬ 
tion  almost  as  soon  as  the  covers  closed  over  the 
last  pages  of  the  book.  Then  again,  a  few  words, 
a  brief  appearance  before  you  and  your  acquaint¬ 
ance  has  been  enlarged,  you  have  added  a  friend  to 
your  list  or  have  learned  to  detest  an  ignoble  char¬ 
acter.  Shakespeare  creates  a  Hamlet,  George 
Eliot  a  Tito  Melema  :  Hamlet  becomes  a  life-long 
subject  for  your  sympathy,  Tito  stands  the  eter¬ 
nal  type  of  decaying  character. 

Thus  to  create  is  certainly  the  noblest  of  liter¬ 
ary  powers,  for  the  writer  by  the  one  act  stirs  your 
emotions,  stimulates  your  thought,  inspires  you 
to  realize  higher  ideals.  To  aid  himself  in  doing 
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this  he  summons  all  his  other  powers  and  puts 
them  into  active  service. 

In  order  that  he  may  successfully  draw  charac¬ 
ter  he  must  know  it.  He  must  know  it  in  general 
and  in  detail.  Does  he  wish  to  draw  an  Ernest  ? 
He  must  know  the  type  as  a  possibility,  he  must 
conceive  a  man  of  that  type,  and  then  must  make 
that  man  Ernest,  distinct  from  every  other  man  of 
the  type  ;  must  give  him  stature,  features,  manners, 
habits  all  in  harmony ;  must  know  how  Ernest 
would  think  and  act  under  all  circumstances. 
He  must  not  allow  the  melancholy  weakness  of  a 
Hamlet  to  creep  into  the  personality  nor  can  he 
conceive  him  to  be  tempted  by  the  spirits  that 
lead  a  Macbeth  to  ruin.  Distinct,  consistent, 
genuine,  the  character  must  stand.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  the  persons  must  be  very  real  to  the 
author.  He  must  see  his  characters  one  by  one 
before  him  and  must  enter  into  their  lives  in  a 
fuller  sense  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  interpret 
our  nearest  relatives,  our  most  intimate  friends. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  Tennyson  felt  the  grief  of 
Enoch  Arden  or  that  Dickens  rejoiced  in  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Old  Carrier. 

In  his  preface  to  David  Copperfield \  Dickens 
tells  in  the  following  manner  what  were  his  rela¬ 
tions  to  his  characters  during  the  long  period  in 
which  he  was  creating  them. 

“It  would  concern  the  reader  little,  perhaps,  to 
know  how  sorrowfully  the  pen  is  laid  down  at  the 
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close  of  a  two-years’  imaginative  task  ;  or  how  an 
author  feels  as  if  he  were  dismissing  some  por¬ 
tion  of  himself  into  the  shadowy  world,  when  a 
crowd  of  the  creatures  of  his  brain  are  going  from 
him  forever.  Yet  I  had  nothing  else  to  tell ;  unless, 
indeed,  I  were  to  confess  (  which  might  be  of  less 
moment  still)  that  no  one  can  ever  believe  this  nar¬ 
rative,  in  the  reading,  more  than  I  believed  it  in 
the  writing. 

“So  true  are  these  avowals  at  the  present  day, 
that  I  can  now  only  take  the  reader  into  one  con¬ 
fidence  more.  Of  all  my  books,  I  like  this  best. 
It  will  be  easily  believed  that  I  am  a  fond  parent 
to  every  child  of  my  fancy,  and  that  no  one  can 
ever  love  that  family  as  dearly  as  I  love  them. 
But  like  many  fond  parents,  I  have  in  my  heart  of 
hearts  a  favorite  child.  And  his  name  is  DAVID 
COPPERFIELD.” 

If  these  people  of  the  imagination  are  so  real, 
then,  doubtless,  the  created  often  sways  the  cre¬ 
ator  and  an  author  finds  his  characters  acting  as  he 
did  not  at  first  expect  they  would  and  developing 
tendencies  that  he  did  not  at  first  realize,  but 
which  are  inevitable  under  the  changing  conditions. 

Having  conceived  his  characters  the  author 
must  portray  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
attract  the  reader’s  attention,  will  absorb  his  inter¬ 
est  and  finally  will  make  such  vivid  impressions 
that  they  cannot  be  effaced.  To  do  this  he  has 
nothing  at  his  command  but  words.  How  he 
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accomplishes  the  feat  he  may  not  be  able  to  tell. 
By  what  magical  handling  of  picturesque  phrases 
or  by  what  artful  grouping  of  melodious  words  he 
attracts  our  attention  we  cannot  say,  for  fre¬ 
quently  the  language  of  his  description  and  the 
conversation  of  his  characters  are  both  plain  and 
simple.  But  reach  our  minds  and  hearts  he  does, 
and  usually  by  some  impalpable,  sympathetic 
relation  rather  than  by  close  and  studied  analy¬ 
sis  and  clear  and  definite  exposition.  He  causes 
us  to  leap  to  our  conception  of  his  creation  by 
the  same  magic  that  gave  him  his  first  idea.  Not 
infrequently  of  recent  years,  characters  are  dis¬ 
played  with  an  intellectual  keenness  of  analysis 
that  surprises  us,  and  their  trials  and  even  the 
inner  workings  of  their  minds  are  set  forth  with 
a  cold  realism  that  impresses  us  strongly  but 
leaves  with  us  no  abiding  conception  of  the  reality 
of  the  being  so  dissected.  We  cannot  make  a 
friend  of  a  cadaver. 

The  method  which  we  most  approve  may  be  too 
greatly  exaggerated  and  an  author  may  see  only 
peculiar  and  striking  traits  so  that  he  produces 
caricatures  instead  of  real  characters.  Tackle- 
ton  is  a  caricature,  for  Dickens  has  given  us  but 
one  or  two  of  his  salient  characteristics  and  has 
repeated  them  until  the  man  stands  for  the  one 
thing,  though  in  this  particular  instance  Tackle- 
ton  reveals  an  unexpected  something  at  the  very 
last.  Is  it  reasonable  that  such  a  man  as  Tack- 
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leton  should  at  his  age  so  suddenly  metamorphose 
himself  ?  Or,  has  Dickens  been  careless  in  his 
interpretations  and  sacrificed  probability  to  give 
a  pleasant  conclusion  to  the  tale  ?  Tilly  Slow- 
boy,  the  Baby’s  erratic  nurse,  is  an  amusing  in¬ 
stance  of  a  habit  Dickens  has  of  embodying  in  the 
name  of  a  person  one  of  the  salient  traits  of  his 
character. 

In  Irving’s  sketch,  The  Widow ,  he  portrays 
a  type,  not  a  person.  No  distinct  impression  of 
the  particular  English  widow  remains  with  the 
reader.  He  is  sensible  of  the  pathos  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  sympathizes  with  an  aged,  poor,  and  afflicted 
person  whose  deep  religious  character  he  feels,  but 
the  mother  of  George  Somers  is  but  one  of  many 
widows,  all  poor,  suffering,  and  pious.  Such  a 
description  of  a  type  though  common  enough 
with  many  writers  of  pretentious  fiction  is  not 
real  character-drawing.  It  is  not  difficult  to  rec¬ 
ognize  types  and  to  describe  them  but  to  draw  a 
living  person  of  that  type  is  a  work  of  genius. 

The  power  to  apprehend  characters  even  when 
well  drawn  varies  greatly  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  individuality  of  the  reader  makes  him 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  certain  types.  So  true 
is  this  that  one  hesitates  to  say  what  shall  be  the 
rules  of  interpretation.  But  if  each  reader  will 
give  play  to  his  own  feelings  and  note  what  he 
admires,  his  judgment  will  be  accurate  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned.  His  appreciation  of  certain 
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characters  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  as  Little 
Red  Riding-hood  gives  way  to  Evangeline.  He 
should  be  independent  in  his  judgments  and  be¬ 
lief,  for  every  one  reads  for  himself  and  to-day 
may  gain  help  and  inspiration  from  what  is  to¬ 
morrow  cold  and  dead. 

The  student  should  go  back  over  the  numbers 
of  this  course  and,  making  a  list  of  the  character 
portrayals,  should  determine  which  are  the  most 
powerfully  drawn,  which  the  clearest,  which  the 
most  natural  and  lifelike,  which  the  most  helpful 
and  inspiring.  In  the  light  of  this  review,  which 
author  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  power  of 
drawing  character  ? 

Then  let  the  student  compare  the  women  por¬ 
trayed  by  the  different  authors,  to  determine  which 
writer  excels  in  the  power  of  representing  female 
characters.  In  a  similar  manner,  let  the  student 
compare  the  children,  and  the  men  whose  person¬ 
alities  are  drawn  by  different  authors.  Is  it  true 
that  any  author  excels  in  portraying  all  three — 
men,  women  and  children  ? 

Does  any  writer  bring  into  his  narrative  char¬ 
acters  that  seem  to  be  of  no  special  importance  in 
the  plot  and  are  meant  to  be  forgotten  ?  If  any 
such  are  found,  what  is  their  function  in  the  story  ? 

Compare,  as  a  further  review,  all  the  detailed 
studies  into  character  that  have  been  made  in  the 
course,  and  estimate  the  relative  use  of  action, 
description  and  conversation  in  the  creation  of 
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those  characters.  It  may  be  interesting  to  pursue 
these  studies  further,  and  to  determine  which 
authors  seem  to  use  description  to  the  greatest 
extent  and  which  are  most  skillful  in  the  use  of 
action  and  conversation. 

When  the  student  has  completed  his  studies  in 
the  power  of  drawing  character,  he  should  take 
time  to  write  an  essay  embodying  the  results  of  his 
reading.  This  essay  will  not  only  be  valuable  in 
itself,  but  will  have  a  decided  effect  in  clarifying 
his  ideas. 

The  object  of  all  these  studies  is  to  make  one 
appreciate  his  reading  more  fully.  It  is  not  enough 
to  feel  that  characters  may  live  within  the  pages  of 
a  book,  for  there  is  no  greater  literary  pleasure 
than  that  which  comes  from  a  fine  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  the  methods  which  different  authors 
pursue.  The  short  stories  that  appear  in  such 
countless  numbers  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day 
furnish  material  for  continued  reading.  One  soon 
learns  to  recognize  the  characteristics  of  the  many 
authors,  and  oftentimes  may  save  himself  from  a 
waste  of  time  by  his  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses 
the  magazine  contributors  have  shown.  Unless  a 
writer  can  demonstrate  his  power  to  present  people 
to  us  in  such  a  way  that  they  appear  to  be  living 
human  beings,  there  is  little  to  be  gained  from  his 
stories. 
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Much  of  the  Bible  is  the  highest,  truest  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  universal  in  its  application,  it  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  has  proved  its  power  to 
inspire  and  refine  mankind,  no  matter  what  the 
rank  or  condition.  Take  for  example  the  thir¬ 
teenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians  : 

1.  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I 
am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal. 

2.  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I 
could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity, 
I  am  nothing. 

3.  And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to 
feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to 
be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth 
me  nothing. 

4.  Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind ; 
charity  envieth  not ;  charity  vaunteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up, 

5.  Doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seek- 
eth  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil  ; 
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6.  Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth 
in  the  truth  ; 

7.  Beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things. 

8.  Charity  never  faileth  :  but  whether  there 
be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail  ;  whether  there 
be  tongues,  they  shall  cease  ;  whether  there 
be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away. 

9.  For  we  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy 
in  part. 

10.  But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come, 
then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done 
away. 

1 1.  When  I  was  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child, 
I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child ; 
but  when  I  became  a  man  I  put  away  childish 
things. 

12.  For  now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly ; 
but  then  face  to  face  :  now  I  know  in  part  ; 
but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am 
known. 

13.  And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity, 
these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
charity. 

Barring  for  the  present  all  thoughts  of  divine 
inspiration,  let  us  look  at  this  as  though  it  had 
been  written  by  some  man  of  to-day.  Charity 
means  love,  love  in  its  broad  sense,  love  universal. 
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Was  the  man  who  wrote  the  chapter  sincere  ?  Was 
he  in  earnest?  Were  his  emotions  profoundly 
stirred  by  contemplation  of  this  human  trait  ?  Did 
he  really  believe  that  though  he  spake  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  and  had  not  love  in 
his  soul  his  words  were  like  the  sounding  of  brazen 
instruments  and  the  tinkling  of  cymbals  ?  Could 
a  man  insincere,  a  man  whose  soul  wras  not  in¬ 
stinct  with  admiration  for  charity,  describe  it  so 
thrillingly  as  this  : 

“Charity  suffereth  long  and  is  kind;  charity 
envieth  not ;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is 
not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but 
rejoiceth  in  the  truth;  beareth  all  things,  be- 
lieveth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things.  ” 

The  man  who  could  so  write  must  be  of  refined 
and  delicate  sensibilities,  deeply  moved  by  moral 
perfection  and  himself  anxious  to  achieve  it.  In 
no  other  way  could  he  write  so  as  to  move  us  as 
these  lines  do.  It  is  this  emotional  intensity  that 
gives  vitality  to  so  much  of  the  Bible.  In  some 
of  the  psalms,  the  Twenty -third  for  instance,  the 
singer  is  moved  out  of  his  own  being  and  sings 
as  one  inspired. 

Shakespeare  also  felt  with  similar  intensity  when 
he  wrote,  and  those  powerful  phrases  to  which 
attention  was  called  before,  sprang  into  being  when 
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his  own  soul  was  stirred  by  his  ethical  emotions. 
In  Lycidasy  the  student  will  remember,  Milton 
wrote  calmly  of  the  death  of  King,  seeming  to  feel 
but  little  sense  of  personal  loss.  His  lines  were 
beautiful  but  they  seemed  cold  and  to  us  a  trifle 
unfeeling.  But  when  he  thought  of  the  church  in 
which  King  might  have  been  a  noble  leader  and 
remembered  the  hideous  laxity  of 

“  such  as  for  their  bellies’  sake 
Creep  and  intrude  and  climb  into  the  fold  ” 

and  “  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest,”  his 
fiery  indignation  was  aroused  and  that  passage 
burns  with  an  intensity  that  casts  into  deep  shade 
the  rest  of  his  elegy.  Again,  in  In  Memoriam} 
Tennyson  is  moved  by  personal  grief.  His  heart 
mourns  the  loss  of  his  dearest  friend  and  sadness 
seems  to  overpower  him,  but  frequently  the  very 
intensity  of  his  sorrow  rouses  deeper  emotions, 
and  we  see  that  the  man  is  keenly  alive  with  ad¬ 
miration  for  moral  excellence  and  is  swayed  by  a 
deep  feeling  that  takes  hold  upon  the  most  pro¬ 
found  problems  of  human  existence.  We  have  no 
doubt  of  his  sincerity,  we  know  that  he  was  in¬ 
tensely  in  earnest  as  he  strove  with  these  great 
abstract  questions. 

Shelley  had  no  real,  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Keats,  but  Keats  embodied  for  him  the  poetic 
principle,  and  the  criticism  that  Shelley  believed 
had  hastened  the  end  of  the  frail  genius  was  the 
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personification  of  injustice.  So,  when  injustice 
assailed  poetry  he  was  moved  to  write  Adonais 
and  the  wealth  of  praise  for  Keats  and  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  scorn  he  heaped  upon  the  reviewers 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  perfect  sincerity  of 
his  feelings. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  the  emotional  intensity 
of  the  poet's  mind,  combined  with  the  literary  ap¬ 
titude  manifesting  itself  in  the  other  powers 
recently  discussed,  that  has  made  his  work  capa¬ 
ble  of  arousing  similar  emotions  in  us.  Had  he 
ever  lacked  in  true  feeling  himself  we  might 
have  been  conscious  of  the  mechanical  perfection 
of  his  lines  but  would  have  felt  no  responsive 
thrill. 

Recur  now  to  these  poems,  to  Lycidas,  In  Me¬ 
ntor  iam,  and  Adonais  and  read  them  to  see  which 
passages  mark  the  highest  flow  of  feeling  in  the 
author,  which  most  deeply  touch  the  heart. 
Compare  these  selections  from  the  three  authors 
and  see  if  there  is  any  similarity  in  the  causes  that 
incited  the  emotions. 

Consider  again  the  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn.  Was 
the  emotion  which  caused  Keats  to  write  this 
poem  bred  by  strong  moral  conviction  ?  Do  you 
feel  that  he  is  thrilled  by  a  love  for  mankind,  by 
indignation  against  a  wrongdoer,  by  devotion  to  a 
noble  cause?  He  speaks  of  truth  and  beauty, 
but  which  is  with  him  the  moving  cause  of  the 
poem?  Was  not  his  esthetic  sense  aroused  by 
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the  graceful  outlines  of  the  urn  and  the  quaint 
pictures  on  its  rounded  sides  ?  Did  not  the  pipes 
suggest  to  him  beautiful  melodies  that  lulled  his 
spirit  to  rest  ?  And  was  it  not,  then,  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  beautiful  that  made  him  see  it  as  the 
true  ? 

You  remember  Wordsworth’s  Daffodils.  There 
again  it  was  the  golden  beauty  of  the  myriad 
flowers  that  caught  the  poet’s  fancy  and  impelled 
him  to  write.  When  the  thought  recurred  to  him 
in  his  solitude  it  was  his  esthetic  sense  that  was 
charmed  and  there  was  in  the  vision  no  suggestion 
of  high  moral  import.  Wordsworth’s  senses  were 
keenly  alive  to  the  beauties  in  nature  and  to  them 
his  emotions  responded.  In  Burns,  you  saw  the 
sympathetic  soul  touched  by  the  suffering  of  the 
wee  mouse  whose  rough  little  house  he  destroyed, 
and  by  the  useless  sacrifice  of  the  dainty  daisy 
that  met  him  in  that  evil  hour.  Sensitive  to  every 
thing  about  him,  the  pathos  of  misfortune  always 
moved  him  to  write  but  rarely  caused  him  to  act 
as  he  felt.  He.  could  leave  his  family  in  abject 
suffering  while  weeping  over  the  fancied  misfor¬ 
tune  of  some  one  else,  yet  the  reality  of  his 
emotions,  shallow  though  they  were,  made  his 
lyrics  immortal.  Bryant’s  sensibilities  were  as 
keenly  alive  to  beauty  in  nature  as  were  Words¬ 
worth’s,  but  the  religious  convictions  of  the  former 
were  deeper,  and  the  wandering  waterfowl  brought 
to  him  loving  trust  in  the  kindly  guidance  of  that 
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Power  that  could  direct  through  the  desert  and 
illimitable  air  the  flight  of  that  lone  bird. 

It  is  the  depth  and  genuineness  of  the  emotions 
of  the  writers  that  give  them  the  power  to  make 
their  imaginary  characters  so  real,  but  in  general 
prose  writing  does  not  offer  the  best  opportunity 
for  the  expression  of  either  ethical  or  esthetic 
feeling.  In  Webster’s  Reply  to  Hayne  you  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  first  part  of  the  oration  is  devoted  to 
his  personal  response  to  the  charges  and  insinua¬ 
tions  of  his  opponent  but  in  that  section  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  deeply  moved.  His  intellect  is 
keenly  alive  and  he  demolishes  the  fabric  of 
Hayne’s  eloquence  with  a  precision  and  certainty 
of  rejoinder  that  leave  us  no  doubt  that  he  knew 
himself  superior  and  felt  no  fear  of  the  result.  It 
is  not  until  he  pleads  for  the  Union  that  his 
genuine  feeling  finds  vent  in  phrases  so  strong 
and  eloquent  that  they  imbed  themselves  in  our 
memory  forever.  It  was  the  emotional  intensity, 
the  strong  conviction  in  the  absolute  truth  of  his 
utterances  that  made  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Speech 
immortal.  A  man  may  be  eloquent  and  the 
master  of  polished  diction  and  of  graceful  delivery 
but  if  his  soul  is  not  in  his  words,  if  he  is  not 
absolutely  true  to  his  convictions,  if  he  speaks 
because  he  can  and  not  because  he  must,  the 
hollowness  of  his  utterance  is  easily  detected. 

Johnson  says,  “The  truly  divine  emotion  is 
love,  and  with  it  come  all  the  others :  reverence, 
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pity,  indignation,  unselfishness,  enthusiasm  for 
humanity,  long-suffering.” 

Strong  emotions  and  deep  convictions  alone 
will  not  make  a  writer  nor  a  speaker.  The  other 
literary  powers  must  be  combined  in  the  person 
before  his  work  can  take  rank  with  the  best. 
Such  a  union  of  parts  in  one  individual  is  of 
necessity  rare  and  the  union  is  in  such  varying 
proportions  that  the  range  of  individuality  is 
infinite.  Any  given  age  can  produce  but  few 
masters  and  no  two  will  be  alike.  One  writer 
throws  his  influence  over  another,  but  the  copyist 
fails.  Unless  a  man  writes  from  the  power  within 
him  and  shapes  his  work  by  the  dictation  of  his 
own  soul  no  possibility  of  success  can  be  his. 
And  no  man  can  do  his  best  literary  work  on 
order  or  for  pay.  Once  done,  his  work  may  be 
in  demand  and  may  command  good  pay,  but  to 
write  deliberately  for  dollars,  to  sell  one’s  time 
and  genius,  is  to  waste  the  one  and  destroy  the 
other.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote  charming 
verse  and  could  produce  quantities  of  happy 
jingling  lines  on  almost  any  occasion  but  no  one 
considers  these  poems  of  occasion  to  be  great 
literature.  The  magazines  are  full  of  clever 
articles  on  every  imaginable  subject  and  the  book 
stalls  are  filled  with  books  that  sell  because  they 
are  correctly  written  and  are  entertaining  but  it  is 
rarely  indeed  that  a  Recessional  appears  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  or  a  new  Romola  graces  the  counters  at  a 
bookstore. 
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A  good  student  of  literature  must  possess  to  a 
certain  degree  the  emotional  intensity  that  char¬ 
acterizes  the  author.  He  must  be  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  the  composition  and  must  be  sensi¬ 
tive  to  nobility  and  truth  wherever  found.  The 
genuine  reader  is  not  afraid  to  give  his  imagina¬ 
tion  play  and  to  allow  his  emotions  to  be  stirred. 
There  is  no  disgrace  in  feeling  what  one  reads, 
and  it  is  only  by  believing  in  the  reality  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  receiving  gratefully  the  inspiration  it 
offers  that  one  can  hope  to  find  profit  in  his  study. 
This  whole  number  of  the  course  is  prepared  with 
the  view  of  showing  how  real,  how  great  and  how 
difficult  of  attainment  are  the  qualities  which 
make  the  immortal  author,  because  it  is  hoped 
that  in  so  doing  the  student  will  be  shown  how 
worthy  of  study  great  literature  is  and  how  much 
he  must  look  for  if  he  expects  to  gain  all  that  the 
study  can  give  him. 
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TIbe  fl>etrtfieb  jfern 

MARY  L.  BOLLES  BRANCH. 

In  a  valley,  centuries  ago, 

Grew  a  little  fern-leaf,  green  and  slender, 
Veining  delicate  and  fibers  tender  ; 

Waving  when  the  wind  crept  down  so  low. 
Rushes  tall,  and  moss,  and  grass  grew  round  it, 
Playful  sunbeams  darted  in  and  found  it, 
Drops  of  dew  stole  in  by  night  and  crowned  it, 
But  no  foot  of  man  ere  trod  that  way  ; 
Earth  was  young  and  keeping  holiday. 

Monster  fishes  swam  the  silent  main, 

Stately  forests  waved  their  giant  branches, 
Mountains  hurled  their  snowy  avalanches, 
Mammoth  creatures  stalked  across  the  plain  ; 
Nature  reveled  in  grand  mysteries, 

But  the  little  fern  was  not  of  these, 

Did  not  number  with  the  hills  and  trees ; 
Only  grew  and  waved  its  wild  sweet  way. 
No  one  came  to  note  it  day  by  day. 

Earth  one  day  put  on  a  frolic  mood, 

Heaved  the  rocks  and  changed  the  mighty 
motion 

Of  the  deep,  strong  currents  of  the  ocean  ; 
Moved  the  plain  and  shook  the  haughty  wood, 
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Crushed  the  little  fern  in  soft  moist  clay, — 
Covered  it,  and  hid  it  safe  away. 

O,  the  long,  long  centuries  since  that  day ! 
O,  the  changes  !  O,  life’s  bitter  cost, 

Since  that  useless  little  fern  was  lost ! 

Useless?  Lost?  There  came  a  thoughtful  man 
Searching  nature ’s  secrets  far  and  deep  ; 
From  a  fissure  in  a  rocky  steep, 

He  withdrew  a  stone,  o’er  which  there  ran 
Fairy  pencilings,  a  quaint  design, 

Veinings,  leafage,  fibers  clear  and  fine 
And  the  fern’s  life  lay  in  every  line  ! 

So,  I  think,  God  hides  some  souls  away, 
Sweetly  to  surprise  us,  the  last  day. 
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NANCY  WOODBURY  PRIEST 

Over  the  river,  they  beckon  to  me, 

Loved  ones  who’ve  crossed  to  the  farther 
side ; 

The  gleams  of  their  snowy  robes  I  see, 

But  their  voices  are  lost  in  the  darkling  tide. 

There’s  one  with  ringlets  of  sunny  gold, 

And  eyes  the  reflection  of  heaven’s  own  blue; 

He  crossed  in  the  twilight  gray  and  cold, 

And  the  pale  mist  hid  him  from  mortal  view. 

We  saw  not  the  angels  who  met  him  there, 
The  gates  of  the  city  we  could  not  see  : 

Over  the  river,  over  the  river, 

My  brother  stands  waiting  to  welcome  me. 

Over  the  river  the  boatman  pale 

Carried  another,  the  household  pet ; 

Her  brown  curls  waved  in  the  gentle  gale, — 
Darling  Minnie  !  I  see  her  yet. 

She  crossed  on  her  bosom  her  dimpled  hands, 
And  fearlessly  entered  the  phantom  bark  ; 

We  felt  it  glide  from  the  silver  sands, 

And  all  our  sunshine  grew  strangely  dark. 

We  know  she  is  safe  on  the  farther  side, 
Where  all  the  ransomed  and  angels  be  : 
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Over  the  river,  the  mystic  river, 

My  childhood’s  idol  is  waiting  for  me. 

For  none  return  from  those  quiet  shores, 

Who  cross  with  the  boatman  cold  and  pale  : 
We  hear  the  dip  of  the  golden  oars, 

And  catch  a  gleam  of  the  snowy  sail, 

And  lo  !  they  have  passed  from  our  yearning 
hearts, 

They  cross  the  stream  and  are  gone  for  aye. 
We  may  not  sunder  the  veil  apart 

That  hides  from  our  vision  the  gates  of  day ; 
We  only  know  that  their  barks  no  more 
May  sail  with  us  o’er  life’s  stormy  sea : 

Yet  somewhere,  I  know,  on  the  unseen  shore, 
They  watch,  and  beckon  and  wait  for  me. 

And  I  sit  and  think  when  the  sunset’s  gold 
Is  flushing  river  and  hill  and  shore, 

I  shall  one  day  stand  by  the  water  cold, 

And  list  for  the  sound  of  the  boatman’s  oar : 
I  shall  watch  for  the  gleam  of  the  flapping  sail, 
I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  strand, 

I  shall  pass  from  sight  with  the  boatman  pale, 
To  the  better  shore  of  the  spirit  land  ; 

I  shall  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  before, 
And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be. 
When  over  the  river,  the  peaceful  river, 

The  angel  of  death  shall  carry  me. 
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RICHARD  REALF 

Fair  are  the  flowers  and  the  children,  but  their 
subtle  suggestion  is  fairer  ; 

Rare  is  the  rose-burst  of  dawn,  but  the  secret 
that  clasps  it  is  rarer  ; 

Sweet  the  exultance  of  song,  but  the  strain 
that  precedes  it  is  sweeter  ; 

And  never  was  poem  yet  writ,  but  the  mean¬ 
ing  outmastered  the  metre. 

Never  a  daisy  that  grows,  but  a  mystery  guid- 
eth  the  growing  ; 

Never  a  river  that  flows,  but  a  majesty  scep¬ 
ters  the  flowing  ; 

Never  a  Shakespeare  that  soared,  but  a  stronger 
than  he  did  enfold  him  ; 

Nor  ever  a  prophet  foretells,  but  a  mighty  seer 
hath  foretold  him. 

Back  of  the  canvas  that  throbs,  the  painter 
is  hinted  and  hidden  ; 

Into  the  statue  that  breathes,  the  soul  of  the 
sculptor  is  bidden  ; 

Under  the  joy  that  is  felt,  lie  the  infinite 
issues  of  feeling ; 
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Crowning  the  glory  revealed,  is  the  glory  that 
crowns  the  revealing. 

Great  are  the  symbols  of  being,  but  that  which 
is  symboled  is  greater  ; 

Vast  the  create  and  beheld,  but  vaster  the 
inward  creator ; 

Back  of  the  sound  broods  the  silence,  back  of 
the  gift  stands  the  giving  ; 

Back  of  the  hand  that  receives  thrill  the  sensi¬ 
tive  nerves  of  receiving. 

Space  is  as  nothing  to  spirit,  the  deed  is  out¬ 
done  by  the  doing ; 

The  heart  of  the  wooer  is  warm,  but  warmer 
the  heart  of  the  wooing ; 

And  up  from  the  pits  where  these  shiver,  and 
up  from  the  heights  where  those  shine, 

Twin  voices  and  shadows  swim  starward,  and 
the  essence  of  life  is  divine. 


Studies 


Now  select  a  dozen  passages  that  show  great 
emotional  power.  Classify  them  as  being  in¬ 
spired  by  love  of  the  good  and  the  true  or  as  com¬ 
ing  from  an  admiration  of  the  beautiful.  They 
are  the  things  you  have  felt,  that  have  moved  you 
out  of  the  beaten  path  of  your  own  thought,  that 
have  excited  your  sensibilities,  have  aroused  your 
sympathy  or  indignation.  When  you  have  se¬ 
lected  them  and  placed  them  together  study  them 
with  painstaking  care  and  see  what  of  the  other 
literary  powers  you  can  detect  in  them.  Can  you 
see  that  the  other  literary  powers  aid  in  expres¬ 
sion  merely,  while  this  is  the  fundamental  cause  of 
the  writing? 

Select  other  passages  for  comparison  and  see 
wherein  the  powerful  differ  from  the  weak.  Get 
a  few  papers  and  magazines  and  study  their 
verses  and  stories.  Do  they  lack  in  any  powers  ? 
Can  you  find  instances  where  the  writer  is  evi¬ 
dently  strongly  moved  but,  by  a  weakness  of  the 
other  powers,  fails  to  move  you  ?  Some  obituary 
poetry  is  ridiculous  though  the  writer  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  as  sincere  in  his  grief  as  was  Tennyson  over 
the  death  of  Arthur  Hallam.  Can  you  find  pieces 
that  have  unity  but  lack  descriptive  power  ?  Can 
you  find  felicitous  phrases  where  there  is  a  lack 
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of  unity,  or  verses  that  lack  rhythm  or  music  ? 
Can  you  not  see  from  this  study  how  great  real 
literature  is  and  how  worse  than  wasted  is  the 
time  spent  upon  that  which  is  not  great? 


We  have  now  considered  the  six  great  literary 
powers,  the  real  elements  of  beauty  and  strength 
in  an  author’s  work.  They  are : 

I.  Unity,  the  power  that  gives  coherence  and 
a  sense  of  integrity  and  oneness  to  every  produc¬ 
tion. 

II.  Descriptive  or  Pictorial  Power,  by  which 
we  are  brought  to  see  clearly  and  vividly  the  pic¬ 
tures  that  abound  in  a  writer’s  mind. 

III.  Phrasal  Power,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
the  author  catches  our  fancy  and  impresses  his 
ideas  by  dexterous,  felicitous,  or  powerful  com¬ 
binations  of  words. 

IV.  Musical  Power,  which  charms  our  ears 
with  melodious  words  and  rhythmical  arrange¬ 
ment. 

V.  Power  of  Drawing  Character,  whose 
exercise  gives  to  the  airy  creations  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  a  personality  and  a  reality  as  distinct  and 
perfect  as  though  we  knew  the  characters  living 
in  the  world. 

VI.  Emotional  Power,  that  makes  the  writer’s 
productions  seem  strong  and  true ;  that  arouses  in 
us  the  same  feelings  that  actuate  the  man  who 
pens  the  lines. 


Studies 


In  our  reading  let  our  senses  be  alert  to  recog¬ 
nize  evidences  of  the  exercise  of  these  powers  and 
if  they  seem  to  be  lacking  in  any  considerable 
degree  let  us  decide  that  the  matter  is  not  litera¬ 
ture  worthy  our  perusal.  When  we  find  any  of 
these  powers  present  to  a  marked  degree  let  us 
decide  that  in  so  far  as  he  excels  in  any,  an  author 
is  worthy  of  esteem,  and  if  perchance  they  all 
characterize  his  work  we  shall  know  that  we  are 
reading  the  work  of  a  master. 
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XTtte  ibaraetsr  anb  personality  of  tbe 
Butboc 


What  kind  of  man  was  Dickens  ?  What  were 
some  of  the  traits  of  his  real  character?  The 
question  often  forces  itself  upon  us  as  we  are 
reading  and  finally  we  learn  to  recognize  certain 
characteristics  that  are  essentially  Dickens.  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to 
form  a  very  comprehensive  idea  of  the  man  but 
it  will  certainly  throw  some  side-lights  on  his 
character.  We  are  no  longer  concerned  as  we 
have  been  through  the  earlier  pages  of  this  book 
with  the  manner  of  his  presentation  nor  with  the 
evidence  he  gives  of  possessing  the  literary  pow¬ 
ers.  What  we  want  now  is  to  see  the  man  through 
his  work,  the  personality  that  lies  back  of  the 
written  words.  We  must  expect  no  overt  dec¬ 
laration  of  his  faith,  opinion,  or  belief  to  show 
us  what  we  wish  to  know,  for  our  experience 
in  life  has  taught  us  that  a  man  may  profess  much 
and  may  act  in  ways  opposed  to  both  profession 
and  belief.  In  forming  our  estimate  we  may  safely 
disregard  what  he  says  of  himself,  nor  is  it  wise 
for  us  to  rely  upon  what  is  said  by  the  characters 
he  draws.  Tackleton  is  selfish,  gruff,  and  brutal 
in  his  instincts  and  his  conversation  shows  it. 
He  would  “  Scrunch  the  Cricket. ”  But  we  have 
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no  right  to  infer  that  Dickens  was  like  him  or 
that  he  approved  of  such  men  even  though  he 
never  actually  criticises  Tackleton.  But  from  the 
outcome  of  the  story,  the  disappointment  of  the 
selfish  toy-merchant  and  his  retirement  into  par¬ 
tial  obscurity  and  disgrace,  we  may  infer  that 
Dickens  disapproved  of  him  and  if  we  find  that 
similar  characters  in  all  of  Dickens’s  stories  meet 
with  a  like  punishment  we  may  safely  decide  that 
Dickens  believed  in  generosity  and  sympathy. 

The  Cricket  is  to  Dickens  the  spirit  of  Home,  the 
incarnation  of  love  and  happiness.  In  one  place 
he  says,  “That  Genius  of  his  Hearth  and  Home 
(for  such  the  Cricket  was)  came  out  in  fairy  shape, 
into  the  room,  and  summoned  many  forms  of 
Home  about  him.  .  .  .  The  Carrier’s  heart 

grew  light  and  happy  and  he  thanked  his  House¬ 
hold  Gods  with  all  his  might  and  cared  no  more 
for  Gruff  and  Tackleton.”  The  Cricket  chirped 
as  John  reversed  his  gun  to  beat  the  stock  upon 
the  door;  through  the  long  night  the  Cricket  stood 
beside  him  in  fairy  shape,  and  in  the  morning  the 
“staunch  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  the  loyal  House¬ 
hold  Fairies”  enabled  the  Carrier  to  say,  “I  sat 
upon  that  hearth,  last  night,  all  night.  On  the 
spot  where  she  has  often  sat  beside  me  with 
her  sweet  face  looking  into  mine. 

And  upon  my  soul  she  is  innocent  if  there  is 
one  to  judge  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.”  When 
the  blind  girl  had  learned  all  the  generous  decep- 
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tion  her  father  had  practiced  and  felt  so  help¬ 
less  and  alone,  4 'she  had  been  but  a  short  time 
in  this  passion  of  regret  when  the  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth,  unheard  by  all  but  her,  began  to 
chirp.  Not  merrily,  but  in  a  low,  faint,  sorrow¬ 
ing  way.  It  was  so  mournful  that  her  tears  be¬ 
gan  to  flow ;  and  when  the  Presence  which  had 
been  beside  the  Carrier  all  night  appeared  be¬ 
hind  her,  pointing  to  her  father  they  fell  down 
like  rain.  She  heard  the  Cricket-voice  more 
plainly  soon  and  was  conscious  through  her 
blindness  of  the  Presence  hovering  about  her 
father.” 

After  May  had  deserted  him,  Tackleton  says, 
"Friends,  one  and  all,  my  house  is  very  lonely 
to-night.  I  have  not  so  much  as  a  Cricket  on  my 
Hearth.  I  have  scared  them  all  away.”  In  the 
rollicking  dance  that  follows  the  wedding,  “  Hark  ! 
how  the  Cricket  joins  the  music  with  its  Chirp, 
Chirp,  Chirp !  ”  And  finally  when  the  story  is 
done  and  Dot  and  all  the  rest  have  vanished  into 
air  leaving  Dickens  alone,  "A  Cricket  sings 
upon  the  Hearth.”  Frequently  by  actual  state¬ 
ment  and  by  delicate  allusions  not  noted  here 
Dickens  keeps  the  Cricket  in  the  foreground  and 
makes  its  helpful  influence  felt  everywhere. 

What  are  we  at  liberty  to  infer  from  this? 
That  a  cricket  on  the  hearth  brings  peace  and 
loving  kindness  to  a  home  ?  That  there  are 
household  fairies  and  that  they  actually  appear  to 
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human  beings  ?  That  a  real  Presence  may  stand 
beside  a  man  and  plead  for  mercy  and  forgive¬ 
ness  ?  That  a  home  may  be  desolate  because 
no  Cricket  sings  upon  the  hearth  ?  Not  at  all. 
The  introduction  of  the  Cricket  is  but  a  part  of 
Dickens’s  art,  a  scheme  by  which  he  enlists  our 
sympathies  and  touches  our  feelings.  What  we 
may  see,  is  that  Dickens  is  a  man  who  believes  in 
domestic  happiness,  in  the  purity  of  woman,  and 
the  love  of  parents  for  each  other  and  for  their 
children.  He  is  no  doubter  without  faith  in 
humanity,  no  cynic  who  thinks  the  home  but  a 
matter  of  convenience,  no  pessimist  who  believes 
that  all  is  wrong  with  the  world. 

What  does  Franklin  show  of  himself  in  the 
Almanac  ?  What  traits  of  character  does  Burns 
exhibit  in  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  ?  What 
can  you  believe  of  Irving  from  The  Widow  and 
Her  Son  ?  Before  you  attempt  to  answer  the  three 
preceding  questions,  read  the  selections  men¬ 
tioned,  then  write  your  opinions  on  each  and  to 
prove  their  accuracy,  buttress  your  statements 
with  quotations. 

You  now  perceive  how  it  is  that  an  author 
manifests  his  personality,  how  his  character  shines 
through  his  writings.  But  you  have  seen  that  this 
is  true  in  varying  degrees,  some  writers  conceal¬ 
ing  their  feelings  and  masking  behind  their  words, 
and  others  throwing  their  sacred  souls  open  tq 
our  inspection. 
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In  Memoriam  tells  not  only  what  Tennyson 
meant  us  to  know  but  also  what  he  thought,  what 
he  was.  Taken  together  these  manifestations  of 
his  personal  character  give  us  what  has  been 
called  the  “writer’s  philosophy.”  Not  his  scheme 
of  thinking,  not  his  plan  for  the  universe  and  its 
workings,  but  his  idea  of  the  world  as  it  should 
be,  tinctured  by  the  world  as  it  is.  This  phi¬ 
losophy  which  it  is  quite  possible  he  never  recog¬ 
nized  as  his  own  nor  meant  to  present  to  us  as 
his,  has  come  to  him  from  his  inborn  peculiarities 
modified  by  his  education  and  the  experiences 
through  which  he  has  passed.  The  influences 
which  have  molded  his  character  have  shaped  his 
philosophy  and  what  he  is  has  expressed  itself 
quite  beyond  his  own  will  in  the  words  he  has 
written  for  another  purpose. 

The  study  of  this  elusive  characteristic  of  lit¬ 
erature  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  forms  of 
criticism  and  one  of  the  best  by  which  to  form 
keenness  of  appreciation  and  correctness  of  in¬ 
terpretation. 

The  function  of  this  course  is  to  open  a  way 
for  a  deeper  study  by  indicating  what  may  be 
done,  but  it  must  be  left  to  you  to  push  your 
inquiries  deeper  and  to  continue  your  studies 
beyond  this  limited  range  if  you  would  feel  any 
confidence  in  the  breadth  of  your  inquiries  or  the 
justice  of  your  judgment. 


IRs&al  /l&ount 

MARIA  JANE  JEWSBURY 

Low  and  white,  yet  scarcely  seen, 

Are  its  walls  for  mantling  green  ; 

Not  a  window  lets  in  light 
But  through  flowers  clustering  bright ; 
Not  a  glance  may  wander  there 
But  it  falls  on  something  fair  : 

Garden  choice  and  fairy  mound, 

Only  that  no  elves  are  found  ; 

Winding  walk  and  sheltered  nook, 

For  student  grave  and  graver  book  ; 

Or  a  bird-like  bower  perchance, 

Fit  for  maiden  and  romance. 

Then  far  off,  a  glorious  sheen 
Of  wide  and  sunlit  waters  seen  ; 

Hills  that  in  the  distance  lie 
Blue  and  yielding  as  the  sky ; 

And  nearer,  closing  round  the  nest, 

The  home, —  of  all  the  “living  crest,” — 
Other  rocks  and  mountains  stand 
Rugged,  yet  a  guardian  band, 

Like  those  that  did  in  fable  old 
Elysium  from  the  world  enfold. 


©be  ©Bing  Christian  to  bis  Soul 

ALEXANDER  POPE 

*  ‘Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 

Quit,  oh  !  quit  this  mortal  frame; 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying  — 
Oh  !  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying ! 

Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife, 

And  let  me  languish  into  life. 

Hark  !  they  whisper;  angels  say, 

Sister  spirit,  come  away. 

What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  — 

Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  ? 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  ? 

The  world  recedes,  it  disappears ! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  ;  my  ears 
With  sounds  seraphic  ring  ; 

Lend,  lend  your  wings  !  I  mount,  I  fly ! 
O  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  ” 
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TLbc  JSattle  of  Materloo 

LORD  BYRON 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 

And  Belgium’s  capital  had  gathered  then 

Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 

The  lamps  shone  o’er  fair  women  and  brave 
men  ; 

A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and  when 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake 
again, 

And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 

But  hush  !  hark !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a 
rising  knell ! 

Did  ye  not  hear  it?  —  No;  ’twas  but  the 
wind, 

Or  the  car  rattling  o’er  the  stony  street  ; 

On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  unconfined  ; 

No  sleep  till  morn,  when  Youth  and  Pleas¬ 
ure  meet 

To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying 
feet  — 

But,  hark  !  —  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in 
once  more 

As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 

And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  ! 
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Arm  !  Arm  !  it  is  —  it  is — the  cannon’s  open¬ 
ing  roar ! 

Within  a  windowed  niche  of  that  high  hall 

Sate  Brunswick’s  fated  chieftain ;  he  did 
hear 

That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 

And  caught  its  tone  with  Death’s  prophetic 
ear. 

And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deemed 
it  near, 

His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too 
well 

Which  stretched  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 

And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could 
quell : 

He  rushed  into  the  field,  and,  foremost,  fight¬ 
ing,  fell. 

Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and 
fro, 

And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  dis¬ 
tress, 

And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 

Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveli¬ 
ness  ; 

And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as 
press 
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The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking 
sighs 

Which  ne’er  might  be  repeated  ;  who  could 
guess 

If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn 
could  rise ! 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste  :  the 
steed, 

The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering 
car, 

Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous 
speed, 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war  ; 

And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar  ; 

And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 

Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star  ; 

While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror 
dumb, 

Or  whispering,  with  white  lips —  ‘‘The  foe  ! 

They  come  !  They  come  !  ” 

And  wild  and  high  the  “Cameron’s  gather¬ 
ing  ”  rose  ! 

The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn’s  hills 

Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her 
Saxon  foes :  — 
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How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch 
thrills,  ' 

Savage  and  shrill !  But  with  the  breath 
which  fills 

Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountain¬ 
eers 

With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instills 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 
And  Evan’s,  Donald’s  fame  rings  in  each 
clansman’s  ears ! 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green 
leaves, 

Dewy  with  nature’s  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e’er  grieves, 
Over  the  unreturning  brave, —  alas  ! 

Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall 
grow 

In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  small  moulder 
cold  and  low. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 

Last  eve  in  Beauty’s  circle  proudly  gay, 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of 
strife, 
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The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the 
day 

Battle’s  magnificently-stern  array  l 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o’er  it,  which 
when  rent 

The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped 
and  pent, 

Rider  and  horse, —  friend,  foe, —  in  one  red 
burial  blent. 
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Exercise  I 

ONE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  GREAT 
HYMNS 


Xeafc,  UtinMs  Xiabt1 

JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN  2 

1.  Introduction.  The  following  is  one  of 
those  hymns  that  appeal  to  the  universal  feelings 
of  mankind.  Everybody  enjoys  singing  the  hymn, 
for  at  some  period  in  his  life  he  has  experienced 
the  doubts  or  the  faith  that  the  hymn  embodies. 
The  message  is  strongest  for  middle-aged  or 
elderly  men  or  women,  but  children  love  the  poem, 
and  if  they  learn  to  understand  it,  its  power  will 
grow  with  their  increasing  years.  Do  not  dwell 
too  long  upon  it.  Do  not  analyze  it  too  closely. 

2.  Thought  Analysis,  a.  Words  and  Phrases. 
“ Kindly  light”  “The  light  shall  shine  upon 

1.  This  hymn  is  printed  in  several  of  the  school  readers;  it  may 
be  found  on  page  90  of  Volume  IV. 

2.  John  Henry  Newman  was  born  in  London  in  1801.  He  entered 
Oxford  before  he  was  sixteen  and  achieved  highest  distinction  in  his 
college  course.  He  entered  the  Church  of  England  and  became  noted 
for  his  wonderful  sermons.  After  some  years  of  prominence  in  his 
calling,  he  was  convinced  that  his  belief  was  wrong,  and  in  1845  he 
entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  1879  he  was  created  cardi¬ 
nal  by  Pope  Leo  XIII,  but  he  continued  to  reside  in  England,  where 
he  died  in  1890.  Besides  his  great  influence  as  a  spiritual  thinker, 
Newman’s  writings  and  sermons  were  characterized  by  a  forcible  and 
elevated  style  and  remarkably  melodious  utterance.  The  hymn 
quoted  here  shows  ip^ny  of  these  traits  of  style. 
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thy  ways.”  (Job  xxii,  28.)  “The  Lord  is  my 
light  and  my  salvation.”  ( Psalms  xxvn,  1.) 
“The  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light,  and  the 
days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended.”  (Isaiah 
lx,  20.)  In  the  Bible  there  are  many  other  in¬ 
stances  besides  those  just  given,  in  which  there  is 
a  figurative  use  of  the  word  light .  It  is  a  natural 
and  beautiful  figure.  A  person  in  doubt  intellectu¬ 
ally  or  spiritually  looks  upon  himself  as  in  dark¬ 
ness,  and  light  to  him  is  an  intellectual  or  spiritual 
awakening.  The  light  that  came  to  the  poet  was 
a  kindly  light ;  it  removed  his  doubts  and  com¬ 
forted  him. 

“  Garish  day  I1  The  dazzling  day  ;  or,  perhaps 
better,  the  day  which  lends  pride  and  makes  osten¬ 
tation  possible. 

“  Moor  and  fen.”  While  these  words  seem  new 
and  unusual  to  us,  we  must  remember  that  in 
England  they  are  as  common  as  the  terms  marsh 
and  swamp  are  with  us. 

“  Those  angel  faces  smile  f  etc.  The  subject  of 
this  clause  is  faces ,  and  the  verb  is  smile. 

b.  Thought  Outlined.  Expressed  in  simplest 
form,  the  thought  of  each  stanza  is  as  follows  : 

(1)  Lead  me  step  by  step. 

(2)  Remember  not  my  former  pride  and  arro¬ 
gance. 

(3) 1  know  thou  wilt  lead  me  until  the  night  of 
doubt  is  passed  and  the  angel  faces  of  love  and 
faith  appear. 
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3.  Interpretation.  ( 1 )  The  poet  had  reached 
mature  years  and  had  passed  through  the  expe¬ 
riences  which  are  common  to  mankind.  He  had 
felt  the  oppressing  influence  of  questioning  and 
doubt,  but  had  reached  a  sublime  faith  in  the  power 
and  love  of  God.  He  still  feels,  however,  the 
need  of  the  personal  care  and  guidance  of  the 
Almighty,  and  asks  that  it  may  continue  through 
life.  So  we  may  imagine  him  in  one  of  those 
thoughtful  moments  which  come  to  every  one, 
musing  thus  :  Darkness  and  night  surround  me 
with  their  encircling  gloom,  and  I  feel  that  years 
must  pass  before  I  reach  my  heavenly  home,  so — 

Lead,  kindly  light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 
Lead  thou  me  on  ; 

The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home  ; 
Lead  thou  me  on  ; 

While  he  no  longer  doubts  the  care  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  God,  yet  he  feels  that  his  own  strength 
is  not  sufficient ;  that  he  may  err  and  stumble  in 
the  path  he  has  chosen.  He  does  not  ask  that  all 
should  be  clear,  nor  that  he  should  see  the  long 
course  of  his  life,  but  is  content  to  pray — 

Keep  thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene  ;  one  step  enough  for  me. 

(2)  After  this  invocation  and  prayer,  his 
thoughts  turn  back  into  the  past,  and  he  remem¬ 
bers  that  in  youth  he  had  not  this  divine  faith,  nor 
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did  he  wish  to  place  his  reliance  in  God.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  to  lay  out  his  own  course  and  to  plan  his 
life  far  into  the  future,  without  the  feeling  of 
dependence  that  now  rules  him.  So  he  sings  : 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  thou 
Shouldst  lead  me  on  ; 

I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path,  but  now 
Lead  thou  me  on  ; 

He  remembers  then  that  he  loved  display  and 
ostentation  and  was  proud,  willful  and  self-confi¬ 
dent  ;  nevertheless,  there  were  times  when  for  a 
moment  he  feared,  but  in  spite  of  that  timidity, 
he  went  on  in  his  masterful  way  : 

I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will : 

The  thought  of  his  self-complacency,  his  pride 
and  arrogance  brings  out  the  plea,  the  supplica¬ 
tion,  “  remember  not  past  years.” 

(3)  He  remembers  that  through  all  his  rebel¬ 
lions  he  has  been  surrounded  by  the  power  and 
goodness  of  God,  who  has  led  him  through  all  his 
devious  paths,  and  the  feeling  comes  that  the 
same  protecting  influence  will  surround  him  till 
doubt  is  dissipated. 

So  long  thy  power  hath  blessed  me,  sure  it  still 
Will  lead  me  on 

O’er  moor  and  fen,  o’er  crag  and  torrent,  till 
The  night  is  gone. 
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He  is  confident,  too,  that  the  same  power  will 
lead  him  through  the  dark  night  of  doubt  till  the 
angels  of  love  and  faith,  in  whom  he  once  trusted 
but  whom  he  has  doubted  for  a  time,  will  come 
about  him  and  smile  their  welcome  to  the  light : 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  the 
while. 

4.  Structure,  a.  Form.  The  poem  consists 
of  three  stanzas  of  six  lines  each.  The  second  and 
fourth  lines  in  each  stanza  constitute  a  refrain, 
which,  however,  is  not  uniform.  The  refrain  in 
the  first  stanza  is  Lead  thou  me  on ;  in  the  second 
stanza  one  refrain  is  changed  to  Shouldst  lead  me 
on ,  while  in  the  third  the  two  lines  are,  Will  lead 
me  on  and  The  night  is  gone. 

b.  Meter.  The  meter  of  the  poem  is  a  perfect 
iambic  pentameter ;  the  refrain,  iambic  dimeter. 
In  only  one  or  two  instances  is  it  necessary  to 
suppress  a  weak  syllable  to  make  the  foot  perfect. 

c.  Rhyme.  The  first  five  times  the  refrain 
appears  it  terminates  with  the  word  on.  In  the 
sixth  refrain  the  last  word  is  gone.  The  rhymes  of 
the  poem  are  in  couplets,  but  the  first  couplet  of 
each  stanza  is  broken  by  the  refrain.  The  rhymes 
are  all  simple  and  all  perfect  excepting  the  first : 
gloom  does  not  rhyme  perfectly  with  home. 


Exercise  II 

HISTORICAL  SETTINGS 


Untrofcuction 

The  poem  discussed  in  this  exercise  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  many  times  the  understanding 
of  a  poem,  and  consequently  its  value,  is  depend¬ 
ent  almost  wholly  upon  its  historical  setting. 

History  tells  us  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the 
most  noted  monarch  of  the  later  Babylonian  Em¬ 
pire,  and  that  he  captured  Jerusalem,  carrying  the 
king  of  Judah  and  the  Jewish  families  of  the  upper 
class  into  captivity.  During  his  reign  of  forty- 
three  years  he  enlarged  the  city  of  Babylon  and 
so  adorned  it  with  temples  and  palaces  as  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  ancient  cities, 
or,  perhaps,  of  the  cities  of  all  times. 

The  last  king  was  Nabonidas,  who  ruled  jointly 
with  his  son  Belshazzar.  Herodotus,  the  Greek 
historian,  and  Daniel,  the  Hebrew,  agree  that  it 
was  during  a  scene  of  wild  revelry,  in  which  Bel¬ 
shazzar  and  his  court  took  part,  that  Cyrus  the 
Great  captured  the  city  of  Babylon  and  extin¬ 
guished  Babylonian  rule,  in  538  b.c. 

The  biblical  account  of  this  event  is  found  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  Daniel.  Your  class  should 
read  the  entire  chapter  before  they  begin  to  study 
the  poem. 
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©vertbrow  of  Belsba33ar 

BRYAN  WALLER  PROCTER1 

Belshazzar  is  king  !  Belshazzar  is  lord  ! 

And  a  thousand  dark  nobles  all  bend  at  his 
board  ; 

Fruits  glisten,  flowers  blossom,  meats  steam, 
and  a  flood 

Of  the  wine  that  man  loveth  runs  redder  than 
blood  : 

Wild  dancers  are  there,  and  a  riot  of  mirth, 
And  the  beauty  that  maddens  the  passions  of 
earth  ; 

And  the  crowds  all  shout, 

Till  the  vast  roofs  ring, 

*  ‘  All  praise  to  Belshazzar,  Belshazzar  the 
king  !  ” 

“  Bring  forth,”  cries  the  monarch,  “the  ves¬ 
sels  of  gold, 

Which  my  father  tore  down  from  the  temples 
of  old ; 

Bring  forth,  and  we’ll  drink,  while  the  trump¬ 
ets  are  blown, 

i.  Bryan  Waller  Procter  was  born  in  England  in  1787,  and  died 
in  1874.  He  gained  considerable  popularity  by  his  poetry,  which 
was  published  under  the  name  of  Barry  Cornwall.  This  pseudonym 
he  coined  from  the  letters  of  his  own  name. 
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To  the  gods  of  bright  silver,  of  gold,  and  of 
stone  : 

Bring  forth  !” — and  before  him  the  vessels  all 
shine, 

And  he  bows  unto  Baal,  and  he  drinks  the 
dark  wine  ; 

Whilst  the  trumpets  bray, 

And  the  cymbals  ring, 

“Praise,  praise  to  Belshazzar,  Belshazzar 
the  king  !  ” 

What  cometh  ? — look,  look  !  Without  menace 
or  call  ? 

Who  writes,  with  the  Lightning’s  bright  hand, 
on  the  wall  ? 

What  pierceth  the  king,  like  the  point  of  a 
dart  ? 

What  drives  the  bold  blood  from  his  cheek  to 
his  heart  ? 

‘  ‘  Chaldeans !  magicians !  the  letters  ex¬ 
pound  !  ’  ’ 

They  are  read, — and  Belshazzar  is  dead  on 
the  ground  ! 

Hark  !  the  Persian  is  come, 

On  a  conqueror’s  wing  ; 

And  a  Mede  ’s  on  the  throne  of  Belshazzar 
the  king  ! 
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©utline 

i.  Commentaries.  “Bend.”  Eastern  mon- 
archs  required  their  subjects  to  bend  and  to 
prostrate  themselves.  Some  monarchs  required 
worship  and  adoration. 

44  Crowds  all  shout  .”  “  The  king  made  a  great 

feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords  .  .  .”  ( Dan¬ 

iel  v,  i.) 

44 Vessels  of  gold.”  “Belshazzar,  whiles  he 
tasted  the  wine,  commanded  to  bring  the  golden 
and  silver  vessels  which  his  father  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar  had  taken  out  of  the  temple  which  was  in 
Jerusalem  ;  that  the  king,  and  his  princes,  and  his 
wives  might  drink  therein.  Then  they  brought  the 
golden  vessels  that  were  taken  out  of  the  temple  of 
the  house  of  God  which  was  at  Jerusalem  ;  and 
the  king,  and  his  princes,  and  his  wives  drank  in 
them.,,  {Daniel  v,  2,  3.) 

“Baal.”  Baal,  or  Bel,  means  lord,  and  the 
word  is  applied  to  many  different  divinities. 
There  were  as  many  Baals  among  the  Philistines 
as  there  were  towns.  Here  the  word  is  used  to 
signify  the  chief  god  of  the  Babylonians. 

4 4  Cymbals.  ”  Cymbals  were  musical  instruments 
commonly  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  and  the 
peoples  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  region. 

44  What  cometh.”  44  In  the  same  hour  came 
forth  fingers  of  a  man’s  hand,  and  wrote  over 
against  the  candlestick  upon  the  plaister  of  the 
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wall  of  the  king’s  palace ;  and  the  king  saw  the 
part  of  the  hand  that  wrote.”  (. Daniel  v,  5.) 

“ What  drives  the  bold  blood.”  “Then  the 
king’s  countenance  was  changed,  and  his  thoughts 
troubled  him  so  that  ...  his  knees  smote  one 
against  another.”  ( Daniel  v,  6.) 

“  Chaldeans  !  magicians  !  ”  The  Chaldeans  were 
the  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Babylonia  and  they  were  among  the  wisest  of  the 
king’s  followers.  “The  king  cried  aloud  to  bring 
in  the  astrologers,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  sooth¬ 
sayers.  And  the  king  spake  and  said  to  the  wise 
men  of  Babylon,  Whosoever  shall  read  this  writ¬ 
ing  and  shew  me  the  interpretation  thereof,  shall  be 
clothed  with  scarlet,  and  have  a  chain  of  gold 
about  his  neck,  and  shall  be  the  third  ruler  in  the 
kingdom.”  (Daniel  v,  7.) 

“  They  are  read.”  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
biblical  story,  you  must  read  in  this  connection 
paragraphs  8  to  29  inclusive,  which  contain  the 
story  of  Daniel’s  interpretation  of  the  writing.  In 
the  biblical  account,  Daniel  is  the  chief  figure 
In  this  little  poem,  Belshazzar  is  the  chief,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  handwriting  by  Daniel  is  not 
alluded  to.  One  might  infer  that  the  writing  was 
read  by  the  Chaldeans. 

“  Belshazzar  is  dead  on  the  ground.”  “  In  that 
night  was  Belshazzar  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans 
slain.”  (Daniel  v,  30.)  “  And  a  Mede’s  on  the 

throne.”  “And  Darius  the  Median  took  the 
kingdom.  ...”  (Daniel  v,  31.) 
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ifntrotmctton 

Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake ,  which  was  published 
in  1810,  is  one  of  the  popular  selections  for  read¬ 
ing  in  public  schools.  Accordingly,  we  shall  give 
an  outline  for  its  study,  although  the  poem  itself  is 
too  long  to  be  printed  here.  In  the  school  edi¬ 
tions  of  this  poem  most  of  the  difficult  parts  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  explanatory  notes,  so 
that  it  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  enter  into  that 
portion  of  our  method  of  teaching  which  deals 
with  the  mastery  of  thought.  The  outlines  which 
follow  should  simplify  the  work  of  the  teacher  in 
forming  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  poem  and 
mastering  the  plot,  and  should  suggest  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  exercises  that  may  be  carried 
out.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
poem  deals  with  unfamiliar  scenes  and  with  un¬ 
familiar  characters  ;  accordingly,  in  order  to  make 
the  reading  intelligent  and  pleasing,  there  must  be 
done  a  great  deal  of  careful  work.  There  should 
be  map  studies  of  the  locality  and  some  research 
to  give  the  poem  its  proper  chronological  position 
and  historical  setting. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the  outline  can 
best  be  utilized  in  the  course  of  the  first  reading 
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by  the  students,  while  no  use  should  be  made  of 
others  until  the  poem  is  quite  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood.  However,  before  reading  with  the  class, 
the  teacher  should  study  the  outline  thoroughly  to 
the  end,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  suggestions  when  they  are  most  helpful. 


©utlfne 

1.  Scene.  The  scene  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
is  laid  in  the  neighborhood  of  Loch  Katrine, 
which  lies  in  the  western  highlands  of  Perthshire, 
Scotland.  Part  of  the  incidents,  however,  take 
place  at  Stirling,  on  the  Forth  River. 

2.  Time.  The  poem  carries  us  through  the 
history  of  six  successive  days,  the  events  of  each 
day  occupying  a  canto. 

3.  Incidents.  The  incidents  in  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  even 
to  catalogue  them.  In  the  following  outline  we 
select  only  those  which  are  to  be  considered  vital 
in  the  development  of  the  plot  or  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  in  the  study  of  character. 

a.  Canto  First. 

(1)  Principal  Incidents  : 

Fitz-James  is  lost;. 

reaches  Loch  Katrine ; 
meets  Ellen ; 

spends  night  on  the  island. 
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(2)  Secondary  Incidents  : 

Fitz-James  finds  that  he  is  expected. 

The  sword  of  Douglas  falls. 

Fitz-James  dreams  ; 

walks  in  the  night  air. 

Dame  Margaret  and  Ellen  decline  to  re¬ 
veal  themselves. 

(3)  Incidents  of  Lesser  Importance  : 

The  escape  of  the  deer. 

The  sounding  of  the  hunters  bugle. 
Fitz-James  as  an  oarsman. 

Ellen  sings, 
b.  Canto  Second. 

( 1 )  Principal  Incidents  : 

Fitz-James  goes  away. 

Roderick  Dhu,  Douglas  and  Malcolm 
arrive  at  the  island. 

Ellen  shows  her  love  for  Malcolm. 
Roderick  Dhu  proposes  for  Ellen ; 

quarrels  with  Malcolm  ; 
threatens  war. 

Douglas  refuses  Ellen  to  Roderick. 

(2)  Secondary  Incidents  : 

Ellen  shows  a  strong  liking  for  Fitz- 
James. 

Douglas  shows  love  for  the  king, 

liking  for  Malcolm, 
distrust  of  Roderick. 
Malcolm,  poor  and  powerless,  defies 
Roderick. 
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(3)  Incidents  of  Lesser  Importance  : 

Allan-bane  sings  farewell  to  Fitz-James  ; 

feels  misfortune  coming. 
Ellen  comforts  him ; 

discloses  her  identity. 

Allan  warns  her  against  Roderick. 
Roderick’s  wrath. 

Allan  explains  the  falling  sword. 

The  boatmen’s  song. 

Malcolm  and  Roderick  quarrel. 

Douglas  separates  them, 
c.  Canto  III. 

(1)  Principal  Incidents: 

Ellen  and  Douglas  flee  to  Goblin  Cave. 
Roderick  hears  Ellen  sing  ; 

joins  his  clansmen  at  Lanrick. 

(2)  Secondary  Incidents  : 

Brian  forms  a  slender  crosslet ; 

scathes  the  cross  with  flame  ; 
curses  the  faithless ; 
dips  the  point  in  bubbling  blood ; 
curses  the  faithless. 

Malise  carries  the  cross  ; 

reaches  Duncraggan  r 
finds  Duncan  dead ; 
gives  cross  to  Angus. 

Angus  carries  cross ; 

finds  Norman  at  wedding; 
gives  Norman  the  cross. 

Norman  carries  cross. 
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The  clan  gathers. 

(3)  Incidents  of  Lesser  Importance  : 

Duncan’s  widow  and  family  sing  the 
coronach. 

Norman  sings  to  Mary. 

d.  Canto  IV. 

(1)  Principal  Incidents  : 

Brian  tries  the  augury ; 

makes  the  prophecy. 

Roderick  Dhu  hears  the  prophecy. 

Ellen  grieves  over  the  absence  of  Douglas. 
Fitz-James  proposes  to  Ellen  ; 

gives  her  the  ring ; 
is  warned  by  Blanche  of 
Devan  in  a  song  ; 
slays  Red  Murdock ; 
meets  Roderick  Dhu. 

(2)  Secondary  Incidents  : 

Roderick  relies  on  Red  Murdoch’s 
treachery. 

Norman  reports  on  king’s  forces. 
Fitz-James  meets  Blanche  of  Devan  ; 
vows  vengeance. 

(3)  Incidents  of  Lesser  Importance  : 

Malise  and  Norman  converse. 

Allan  cheers  Ellen  with  ballad. 

Blanche  of  Devan  dies. 

e.  Canto  V. 

(1)  Principal  Incidents  : 

Fitz-James  overpowers  Roderick  ; 
rides  to  Stirling. 
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King  James  scorns  Douglas. 

(2)  Secondary  Incidents  : 

Roderick  guides  Fitz-James  faithfully. 
Roderick  and  Fitz-James  disclose  their 
identity. 

Douglas  wins  in  archery, 
in  wrestling, 
in  throwing ; 
strikes  down  hunter ; 
gives  himself  up ; 
calms  the  people. 

(3)  Incidents  of  Lesser  Importance  : 
Roderick  shows  his  power. 

Fitz-James  shows  the  tress  of  hair. 
Fitz-James’s  friends  appear. 

Douglas  communes  sadly  with  himself. 
The  king  shows  sorrow  and  discontent, 
f.  Canto  VI. 

(1)  Principal  Incidents  : 

Roderick  dies. 

Ellen  brings  the  ring ; 

seeks  the  king ; 
meets  Fitz-James ; 
learns  that  he  is  king ; 
receives  her  father’s  pardon ; 
gains  Malcolm’s  release. 

(2)  Secondary  Incidents  : 

Allan  finds  Roderick  Dhu ; 

sings  of  the  battle. 
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(3)  Incidents  of  Lesser  Importance  : 

Allan  sings  lament  for  Roderick. 

John  of  Brent  sings  ; 

insults  Ellen  ; 
apologizes  ; 
defends  Ellen. 

Bertram  defends  Ellen. 

Captain  Lewis  protects  Ellen. 

4.  Summary  of  the  Plot.  a.  Canto  I.  The 
Huntsman.  King  James  of  Scotland,  hunting  in 
disguise  as  Fitz-James,  loses  his  way  and  spends 
the  night  at  the  island  home  of  Roderick  Dhu,  a 
rebellious  chieftain  who  harbors  also  Ellen  Douglas 
and  her  father,  who  has  been  banished  from  the 
king's  court. 

b.  Canto  II.  The  Island.  Roderick  asks  the 
hand  of  Ellen  in  marriage,  but  is  refused. 

c.  Canto  III.  The  Gathering.  Roderick  rouses 
his  clansmen  to  fight  the  king.  Ellen  and  her 
father  take  refuge  in  a  cave. 

d.  Canto  IV.  The  Prophecy.  Roderick  hears  a 
prophecy  that  whichever  side  sheds  the  first  blood 
shall  conquer.  The  king  in  disguise  offers  himself 
in  marriage  to  Ellen  and  is  rejected.  He  slays  his 
treacherous  guide,  Red  Murdoch,  and  thus  fulfills 
the  prophecy.  He  spends  the  night  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  with  Roderick,  neither  recognizing  the  other. 

e.  Canto  V.  The  Combat.  Roderick  guides 
Fitz-James  faithfully,  and  then  the  two  fight,  after 
they  have  disclosed  their  identity.  Roderick 
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is  overpowered  and  taken  to  Stirling  Castle. 
Douglas  gives  himself  up  to  the  king  to  stop  the 
war. 

f.  Canto  VI.  The  Guard-Room.  Roderick 
dies  after  he  learns  that  his  clan  has  been  defeated. 
Ellen  discovers  that  Fitz-James  is  the  king.  The 
latter  pardons  Douglas  and  gives  to  Ellen  her 
accepted  lover,  Malcolm. 

5.  The  Characters,  a.  Principal  Characters. 

Ellen. 

King  James  of  Scotland  ;  otherwise  the  hunts¬ 
man  ;  otherwise  Fitz-James,  the  Knight  of 
Snowdoun. 

Roderick  Dhu. 

b.  Secondary  Characters. 

Malcolm  Graeme. 

Douglas. 

Allan-bane. 

c.  Third  Rank. 

Red  Murdoch. 

Brian  the  Hermit. 

Blanche  of  Devan. 

Malise. 

Angus. 

Norman. 

d.  Of  Minor  Importance. 

Dame  Margaret. 

Duncan’s  widow. 

Mary. 

John  of  Brent. 
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Bertram. 

Captain  Lewis. 

6.  Character  Study.  The  characters  which 
best  repay  study  are  Ellen,  Roderick  Dhu,  Fitz- 
James,  Allan-bane  and  Douglas,  though  very  in¬ 
teresting  studies  may  be  made  also  of  Brian  the 
Hermit,  Angus,  Norman,  Blanche  of  Devan  and 
John  of  Brent.  The  age  of  the  pupils  who  read 
the  poem  should  govern,  to  n  great  extent,  these 
character  studies.  The  poem  was  written  origi¬ 
nally  for  mature  persons,  and  there  are  phases  of 
character  in  it  which  it  is  unwise  to  bring  prom¬ 
inently  before  younger  children. 

In  so  long  a  poem  as  this  you  will  have  abun¬ 
dant  opportunities  of  studying  the  characters  of 
these  individuals  by  all  four  of  the  methods  by 
which  an  author  delineates  character — namely,  by 
what  the  author  himself  tells  you,  by  what  the 
actors  do,  by  what  the  actors  say  and  by  what 
other  people  say  about  them 

7.  Descriptions.  Scott’s  descriptive  power  is 
remarkable,  and  in  none  of  his  poems  is  it  shown 
to  any  better  advantage.  He  exerts  his  power  in 
the  description  of  natural  scenery  and  phenomena 
and  of  the  acts  which  make  up  the  story  of  his 
poem.  We  may  profitably  consider  a  few  of  these 
remarkable  pen  pictures. 

a.  Natural  Scenery  and  Phenomena.  One  of 
the  finest  descriptions  is  included  in  stanzas  XI- 
XIV  of  Canto  I.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
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this  is  not  a  description  of  an  imaginary  scene, 
but  is  a  very  brilliant  picture  of  what  to-day  is 
viewed  by  every  tourist  who  visits  the  Trossachs. 

In  the  second  stanza  of  Canto  III  we  find  a 
beautiful  description  of  the  dawn. 

Stanza  XXVI  in  Canto  III  is  a  brilliant  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Goblin  Cave,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
fifteenth  stanza  in  Canto  VI  gives  us  another 
bright  view  of  the  highland  region,  from  Benvenue. 

b.  Persons.  Ellen  is  described  on  her  first  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  stanzas  XVII,  XVIII  and  XIX  of 
Canto  I ;  Allan-bane  in  the  fourth  stanza  of  Canto 
II,  and  Brian  the  Hermit  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
stanzas  of  Canto  III. 

These  are  not  final  and  conclusive  descriptions, 
however.  In  order  fully  to  appreciate  what  Scott 
has  done  in  the  way  of  personal  description,  a 
character  such  as  Ellen,  for  instance,  should  be 
followed  throughout  the  poem,  in  a  search  for  the 
numberless  descriptive  phrases  whose  great  variety 
and  peculiar  aptness  will  readily  be  seen. 

c.  Action.  It  is,  however,  in  his  spirited  de¬ 
scriptions  of  action  that  Scott  shows  to  best 
advantage.  The  best  descriptions  are  to  be  found 
in  Canto  V,  which  details  the  combat  between 
Roderick  Dhu  and  Fitz-James.  Here,  besides  the 
dramatic  intensity  of  the  scene,  there  is  a  vivid 
coloring  which  impresses  the  reader  in  every 
stanza.  No  greater  proof  of  its  excellence  and 
power  is  necessary  than  the  avidity  with  which  it 
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is  read  by  young  people.  The  dramatic  climax 
comes  where,  from  their  hiding  place  in  the 
heather,  Roderick’s  men  spring  suddenly  into 
view,  and  he  declares  himself  their  chief ;  yet  the 
interest  is  kept  up  throughout  the  scene  with 
wonderful  skill  to  its  remarkable  ending  in  the 
sixteenth  stanza. 

Scarcely  second  in  interest  to  the  description  of 
the  combat  is  that  portion  of  the  third  canto 
which  introduces  us  to  Brian,  tells  how  the  fiery 
cross  was  made,  and  then  of  its  wonderful  journey 
through  the  Highlands. 

While  Allan-bane’s  description  of  the  battle,  in 
Canto  VI,  is  good,  it  does  not  compare  with 
either  of  the  two  descriptions  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken.  Perhaps  something  of  this  failure  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  lost  somewhat  our  interest 
in  the  battle,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  principal 
characters,  and  still  further  to  the  fact  that  the 
battle  has  an  unsatisfying  termination. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  strong  scenes  of 
lesser  length,  notably  the  interview  of  Fitz- James 
with  Blanche  of  Devan  (Canto  IV,  stanzas  XXI- 
XXVIII)  and  Ellen’s  meeting  with  the  soldiers  in 
the  castle  (Canto  VI,  stanzas  VI-XI). 

8.  The  Supernatural.  Scott,  knowing  the 
superstitious  nature  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders, 
has  brought  into  his  poem  a  great  many  incidents 
which  deal  more  or  less  closely  with  the  supernat¬ 
ural.  It  is  interesting  to  follow  these  out  and  see 
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whether  subsequent  events  apparently  justify  the 
forebodings  or  auguries. 

The  most  important  incident  of  this  character  is 
the  trying  of  the  augury  by  Brian,  in  Canto,  III, 
stanzas  VIII-XI.  Next  to  that  and  scarcely 
inferior  to  it  may  be  classed  the  power  which 
Allan-bane  has  to  foretell  events  or  to  feel  their 
approach. 

While  the  most  notable  of  supernatural  events 
are  grouped  around  Brian  the  Hermit  and  Allan- 
bane,  yet  there  are  many  other  incidents,  such  as 
the  falling  of  the  sword  when  Fitz-James  crosses 
the  threshold  of  the  island  cabin,  that  are  of 
similar  nature.  Do  not  point  out  all  of  these  to 
the  pupils,  but  when  you  call  their  attention  to  this 
fact  let  them  search  the  poem  for  the  instances 
and  then  discover  whether  the  forebodings  were 
realized  or  the  events  foretold  really  came  to 
pass. 

9.  Metrical  Structure.  The  metrical  struc¬ 
ture  of  this  long  poem  is  very  interesting,  and  it 
should  be  studied  sufficiently  to  understand  the 
means  which  Scott  uses  to  break  up  monotony, 
and  the  great  skill  that  he  shows  in  his  mastery 
of  meter  and  rhyme. 

A  knowledge  of  the  meter  will  assist  the  reader 
very  materially  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Scotch 
names,  at  least  in  the  placing  of  the  accent. 
There  are  very  few  instances  in  which  the  accent 
of  these  names  does  not  correspond  with  the 
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accented  syllable  of  the  line.  Notice  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines : 

By  far'  Lo  chard'  or  Ab'erfoyle'. 

But  near'er  was'  the  copse'wood  grey', 

That  waved'  and  wept'  on  Loch'-A  chray', 
And  min'gled  with'  the  pine'-tree's  blue' 

On'  the  bold  cliffs'  of  Ben'venue'. 

Scansion  does  not  assist,  however,  in  determining 
the  powers  of  the  letters. 

a.  The  Narrative.  In  the  cantos  the  stanzas 
vary  in  number  from  31  to  39.  Each  canto  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  one  or  more  stanzas  of  peculiar 
structure,  and  the  poem  is  followed  by  a  conclu¬ 
sion  of  three  stanzas.  The  narrative  is  in  iambic 
tetrameter,,  varied  occasionally  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  dactylic  feet,  and  the  rhymes,  which  are 
quite  perfect,  are  in  couplets. 

b.  The  Introductions  and  the  Conclusion. 
These  are  all  excellent  examples  of  the  Spenserian 
stanza  (see  Volume  IX,  page  75),  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  rhyme  scheme  for  that  stanza  (see  Volume 
IV,  page  27),  except  that  in  the  first  stanza  of  the 
conclusion,  the  second  series  of  rhyme  is  made 
double  by  adding  the  syllable  ing. 

c.  The  Songs.  The  poet  has  lightened  the 
effect  of  the  narrative  both  in  substance  and  in 
structure  by  the  introduction  of  numerous  songs, 
some  of  which  are  fine  examples  of  lyrical  power. 

(1)  In  Canto  I  (XXXI  and  XXXII),  Ellen's 
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good*night  song  to  the  huntsman  is  a  varied  tro¬ 
chaic  tetrameter,  the  odd-numbered  lines  of  which 
are  without  the  final  syllable.  The  lines  rhyme 
alternately  in  couplets,  the  even  rhyme  being 
double. 

(2)  Canto  II.  In  the  Boat  Song  (XIX  and 
XX),  the  rowers  give  us  one  of  the  finest  dactylic 
lyrics  in  the  language.  Consult  the  Index  for  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  of  this. 

(3)  Canto  III.  In  the  mournful  Coronach 
(XVI),  the  movement,  very  slow  and  chantlike, 
is  effected  by  using  in  each  line  two  anapestic 
feet  and  an  unaccented  syllable.  The  effect  of 
this  syllable  is  to  interrupt  the  movement  and  thus 
retard  the  rate  at  which  the  song  can  be  sung.  It 
is  this*  unaccented  syllable  which  makes  double 
the  rhymes,  which  are  in  couplets. 

Ellen’s  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  (XXIX)  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  prayer  written  in  very  irregular  trochaic 
tetrameter  that  has  an  unique  music.  In  it  Scott 
shows  his  remarkable  skill  as  a  versifier  quite  as 
strongly  as  in  any  of  his  other  short  poems.  The 
rhyme  scheme  is  ababbaba — c  (see  Volume  IV, 
page  25).  But  two  regular  rhymes  are  used  in 
the  whole  poem,  namely,  ild  ( a )  and  air  ( b ),  if 
we  except  the  brief  refrain,  Ave  Maria  ( c ).  The 
words  which  make  up  the  ^-rhymes  in  the  three 
stanzas  are  all  different,  except  that  in  each  stanza 
the  last  word  is  child.  The  ^-rhymes  are  not  so 
varied,  but  the  meaning  justifies  the  iiSfe  of  the 
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word  prayer  four  times,  and  care  twice.  The 
word  air  is  also  used  twice. 

(4)  Canto  IV.  Alice  Brand  (XII-XV)  is  an 
excellent  imitation  of  the  old-time  ballads,  with 
its  meter  principally  anapestic  but  varied  fre¬ 
quently  by  iambic  feet  and  occasionally  by  others. 
The  rhyming  couplets  are  full  of  imperfections, 
which  carry  out  still  further  the  resemblance  to 
ballads  which  have  been  handed  down  from  gener¬ 
ation  to  generation  by  word  of  mouth.  Consult 
the  Index  on  ballads. 

(5)  Canto  VI.  Very  different  from  anything 
else  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  the  Soldier's  Song 
(V),  a  rollicking  lyric  of  three  stanzas  containing 
six  lines  each.  The  first  four  lines  of  anapestic 
tetrameter  are  followed  by  a  two-line  refrain  of 
broken  measure.  The  rhymes  are  in  couplets, 
and  those  of  the  refrain  are  double. 


Exercise  IV 

MILES  STANDISH 


Untro&uc  tion 

Another  poem  very  commonly  used  in  the 
grammar  school  is  Longfellow’s  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish.  It  may  be  studied  to  advantage 
by  those  methods  which  have  been  discussed  for 
use  with  narrative  poems,  but  like  every  other 
masterpiece,  it  has  peculiarities  of  its  own  which 
suggest  different  styles  of  treatment.  The  poem 
will  not  require  so  much  study  of  words  and 
phrases  as  is  necessary  with  the  Lady  of  the  Lakey 
because  of  the  greater  familiarity  our  pupils  have 
with  American  manners  and  customs,  and  because 
of  the  greater  simplicity  of  style  and  the  relatively 
small  number  of  incidents.  The  main  plot,  too, 
is  direct  and  not  complicated  by  others  of  second¬ 
ary  nature.  Very  profitable  studies  of  character 
may  be  made,  but  they  are  so  evident  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  without  further  comment. 


©utltne 

i.  Plot.  a.  A  middle-aged  widower,  captain 
of  the  small  Puritan  army  at  Plymouth,  wishing  to 
marry  Priscilla,  an  orphaned  maiden,  sends  his 
secretary  to  propose  for  her  hand. 
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•  b.  The  young  man,  who  himself  is  in  love  with 
the  girl,  makes  bungling  work  of  the  proposal, 
and  the  girl  laughingly  asks  him  why  he  does  not 
speak  for  himself. 

c.  The  captain,  learning  of  her  refusal,  breaks 
friendship  with  his  secretary,  assists  in  declaring 
war  against  the  indians  and  goes  into  the  woods  to 
fight  them.  The  secretary  decides  to  return  to 
England  on  the  Mayflower. 

d.  The  young  man,  meeting  the  girl  again, 
concludes  to  remain  in  America  that  he  may  be 
near  to  protect  her. 

e.  While  the  secretary  is  visiting  the  girl,  a 
messenger  announces  the  death  of  the  captain  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  indians,  and  the  two  young 
people  engage  themselves  to  be  married. 

f.  On  their  wedding-day  the  captain  returns 
from  his  successful  foray  against  the  indians, 
forgives  his  secretary  his  apparent  treachery  and 
congratulates  the  young  couple. 

2.  Characters,  a.  Principal  Characters. 

Miles  Standish,  the  Puritan  captain. 

John  Alden,  his  friend  and  secretary. 

Priscilla,  the  Puritan  maiden. 

b.  Secondary. 

The  Puritan  elder. 

Hobomok,  an  indian  guide. 

Pecksuot,  a  hostile  indian. 

Wattawamat. 
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c.  Of  Minor  Importance. 

A  magistrate. 

Captain  of  the  Mayflower . 

Messengers,  friends,  soldiers,  councilors,  in- 
dians,  etc. 

3.  The  Lessons.  As  quoted  by  Miles  Stan- 
dish,  the  most  evident  lessons  from  the  poem  are, 

* ‘  Serve  yourself  would  you  be  well  served,”  and 
“No  man  can  gather  cherries  in  Kent  at  the  sea¬ 
son  of  Christmas.”  However,  there  are  other 
lessons  of  perhaps  even  greater  importance  that 
may  be  gained  from  different  parts  of  the  poem. 

4.  Interesting  Studies,  a.  Biblical  Allu¬ 
sions.  Longfellow  has  given  local  color  to  his 
poem  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  but  in  no  way 
more  emphatically,  perhaps,  than  in  his  use  of 
scriptural  allusions,  paraphrases  and  quotations. 
The  Puritans  knew  their  Bible  thoroughly  and 
used  it  directly  and  indirectly  in  their  conversa¬ 
tion.  Whenever  they  were  under  stress  of  excite¬ 
ment  for  any  cause,  they  naturally  took  refuge  in 
the  figurative  expressions  which  give  such  beauty 
of  color  to  the  oriental  imagery  of  the  book.  Do 
not  fail  to  make  good  use  of  this  opportunity  to 
study  these  allusions.  You  may  pass  by  some  of 
them  without  recognizing  them,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  those  recognized  at  first  instance  by 
your  pupils  will  be  few  in  number,  but  the  children 
will  find  more  after  you  have  shown  them  where 
and  how  to  look  for  them. 
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b.  Manners  and  Customs.  The  poem  gives  a 
most  excellent  picture  of  Puritan  manners  and 
customs,  and  by  the  constant  harmony  of  the 
incidents  with  Puritan  character,  Longfellow  gives 
further  local  color  to  the  poem.  For  instance, 
in  line  448,  when  the  councilors  receive  the  hos¬ 
tile  message  from  the  indians,  they  meet  about  a 
table  on  which  is  lying  unopened  a  Bible,  “pon¬ 
derous,  bound  in  leather,  brass-studded,  printed  in 
Holland.”  The  method  by  which  the  declaration 
of  war  is  made  throws  light  upon  indian  habits 
and  character,  as  well  as  upon  Puritan  manhood 
as  personified  in  Miles  Standish. 

c.  Apt  Use  of  Objects.  Priscilla’s  spinning 
wheel  and  well-worn  psalm-book,  the  captain’s 
library,  the  indians’  knives  and  the  worn  sails  of 
the  Mayflower ,  are  types  of  things  introduced  by 
the  poet  for  the  same  purpose.  Call  upon  your 
pupils  to  find  many  other  illustrations  of  this 
power  to  localize  the  surroundings  of  his  char¬ 
acters. 

d.  Humor.  The  gay  and  humorous  nature  of 
Priscilla  may  be  gathered  from  lines  260-262,  337- 
338>  7°5"7°7>  7I2_7I3>  889-893,  1001-1002.  There 
are  other  humorous  touches  here  and  there  in  the 
poem,  which  pupils  may  be  asked  to  find. 

e.  Nature  Studies.  Very  interesting  searches 
may  be  made  by  the  children  to  determine  to 
what  extent  Longfellow  uses  natural  objects  and 
phenomena  for  purposes  of  illustration,  figurative 
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or  direct.  Ask  some  child  to  find  how  many 
plants,  either  trees,  shrubs  or  flowers,  are  men¬ 
tioned  ;  another  child,  how  many  birds  or  other 
animals  are  alluded  to  ;  a  third,  to  find  any  men¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  rain, 
snow,  sunrise,  sunset,  and  a  fourth,  to  find  how 
many  household  objects  are  mentioned.  Besides 
profiting  by  the  interest  which  he  feels  in  answer¬ 
ing  such  questions  as  these,  the  pupil  will,  with¬ 
out  really  being  aware  of  it,  read  the  poem  very 
closely  and  in  a  purposeful  manner,  an  exercise 
which  will  give  a  very  decided  increase  to  his 
power  to  understand. 

5.  Metrical  Structure.  The  poem  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  hexameter,  and  the  prevailing  foot  is  dac¬ 
tylic.  However,  in  the  first  ten  lines  there  is  but 
one  perfect  dactylic  line,  namely,  the  ninth.  The 
numerous  lively  and  pleasing  variations  from  the 
steady  rhythm  of  the  dactyl  are  occasioned  by 
the  introduction  of  different  feet  in  all  parts  of  the 
lines,  excepting  in  the  last  two  feet.  The  last  foot 
is  always  a  trochee,  and  the  next  to  the  last,  a 
dactyl.  In  the  first  ten  lines  illustrations  of  every 
one  of  the  commonly  recognized  metrical  feet  may 
be  found. 

6.  Dramatic  Arrangement.  About  one-third 
of  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  consists  of  dia¬ 
logue,  and  this  makes  it  possible,  with  very  few 
changes  in  text,  to  make  a  dramatic  arrangement 
of  the  poem  which  will  prove  interesting  to  pupils 
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who  have  finished  their  study  of  the  poem.  If 
opportunity  permits,  the  scenes  can  be  made  quite 
elaborate  and  the  costuming  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  If  not,  a  very  simple  way  to  produce  an 
interesting  exercise  is  to  give  the  speaking  parts  to 
students  who  can  carry  them  out  well  and  have 
.  them  learn  the  words  as  in  a  play.  Some  other 
person  may  read  the  descriptive  portions  of  the 
poem  at  appropriate  intervals  in  the  dialogue.  Or, 
if  the  teacher  does  not  wish  to  take  so  much  trouble 
as  is  involved  in  such  a  plan,  it  will  be  quite  inter¬ 
esting  to  have  the  dialogue  read  from  the  book  by 
assigned  characters  without  any  acting,  while  the 
descriptive  portions  are  read  by  one  not  carrying 
a  principal  part. 

This  dramatic  arrangement  gives  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  character,  for  no  one 
can  act  the  part  well  unless  he  enters  sympathet¬ 
ically  into  the  feelings  of  the  speaker.  The  follow¬ 
ing  outline  shows  the  parts  which  may  be  spoken. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  poem  has  been 
condensed,  nothing  vital  to  plot  or  character  has 
been  lost.  In  a  few  places  descriptive  text  has 
been  paraphrased  and  put  into  the  mouths  of 
speakers. 

(a)  Scene  I.1  Room  of  Miles  Standish.  ( Miles 
Standish  walking  with  his  hands  behind  him .  John 
A  Iden  seated  writing  at  a  pine  table. ) 

i.  This  scene  is  taken  from  Parts  I  and  II  and  the  first  portion 
of  Part  III. 
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Miles.  Lines  23-30. 

John.  32-33. 

Miles.  35-42.  (John  laughs.) 

Miles.  46-53.  Jong  pause.)  61-66. 

(Reads.  John  writes. ) 

Miles.  91-93. 

John.  95-97. 

Miles.  98-115.  (John  continues  writing .) 
Miles.  126-127. 

John.  130-131. 

Miles.  133-135. 

John.  162-164. 

Miles.  167-176.  (Takes  John's  hand.) 
179-180. 

John.  181-182.  (Miles  goes  out.)  195- 
207.  (Pause  while  he  struggles  in 
thought.)  245-248. 

(b)  Scene  II.1  Priscilla's  Room.  (Priscilla 
spinning ,  and  singing  One  Hundreth  Psalm.  Enter 
John. ) 

Pris.  252-253.  (John  awkwardly  standing.) 

268-269. 

John.  280-284. 

Pris.  293-295. 

John.  Standish,  you  know,  is  too  busy. 
War  is  his  duty,  and  time  he  has  none  for  a  thing 
such  as  this  is. 

Pris.  300-314. 
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John.  Courageous  and  skillful  was  he  in 
all  his  battles  in  Flanders, 

Always  with  people  of  God  has  he  chosen  to  suf¬ 
fer  affliction, 

And  in  return  for  his  zeal,  they  have  made  him 
Captain  of  Plymouth ; 

He  is  a  gentleman  born,  can  trace  his  pedigree 
plainly 

Back  to  Hugh  Standish  of  Duxbury  Hall,  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  England, 

Who  was  the  son  of  Ralph,  and  the  grandson  of 
Thurston  de  Standish ; 

Heir  unto  vast  estates,  of  which  he  was  basely 
defrauded, 

Still  bears  the  family  arms,  and  has  for  his  crest 
a  cock  argent 

Combed  and  wattled  gules,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
blazon. 

He  is  a  man  of  honor,  of  noble  and  generous 
nature ; 

Though  he  is  rough,  he  is  kindly  ;  you  know  how 
during  the  winter 

He  has  attended  the  sick,  with  a  hand  as  gentle 
as  woman's ; 

Somewhat  hasty  and  hot,  I  can  not  deny  it,  and 
headstrong, 

Stern  as  a  soldier  might  be,  but  hearty,  and  pla¬ 
cable  always, 

Not  to  be  laughed  at  and  scorned,  because  he  is 
little  of  stature ; 
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For  he  is  great  of  heart,  magnanimous,  courtly, 
courageous ; 

Any  woman  in  Plymouth,  nay,  any  woman  in 
England, 

Might  be  happy  and  proud  to  be  called  the  wife  of 
Miles  Standish  ! 

Pris.  338. 

(c)  Scene  III.1  Room  of  Miles  Standish. 

John.  (. Facing  an  open  window')  348-353  ;  ( turns 

into  the  room)  359-360  ;  ( thinks  wildly)  366  and 

376-388. 

Miles.  {Entering)  397  and  399-402. 

John.  Captain,  I  sit  not,  for  I  failed  in 
my  errand  of  friendship. 

Much  I  regret,  in  the  depths  of  my  heart,  my 
weakness  and  failure. 

But  treacherous,  Miles  Standish,  I  was  not  in 
word  or  in  action. 

Priscilla  I  saw,  and  I  told  her  your  story  of  love 
and  affection ; 

But  love  for  you  none  she  could  feel,  in  tears  she 
assured  me  ; 

And  then,  turning  her  sweet  face  archly,  winsomely 
toward  me, 

Said  she?  tender  and  cruel,  ‘  Why  don’t  you  speak 
for  yourself,  John  ?  ’ 

Miles.  413-423.  ( Indian  messenger  enters 

and  hands  Miles  a  note.  Miles  goes  out. 
John  sinks  on  his  knees  and  prays.) 

1.  From  Part  IV. 
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(d)  Scene  IV.1  The  Council  Room.  ( Coun¬ 
cil  seated ;  an  indian  standing  by  them.  Enter 
Miles. ) 

Miles.  461-465. 

The  Elder.  468-469. 

Miles.  472-474  ( Fills  the  snakeskin )  478. 
(  The  indian  glides  out. ) 

(e)  Scene  V.2  Open  Air  near  the  Sea.  ( John 
looking  off  to  the  right.  Priscilla  crosses  the  stage 
behind  him.  He  turns  and  sees  her ,  but  waits  in 
silence  till  she  is  past. ) 

John.  573  and  576-588.  ( Priscilla  re¬ 

enters.  ) 

Pris.  632-649. 

John.  651-652. 

Pris.  653  and  654-657. 

John.  663-666. 

Pris.  667-680.  (Long pause.}  687-694. 

John.  698-699. 

Pris.  706-709. 

John.  Terribly  angry  was  Miles,  and 
fiercely  did  he  upbraid  me, 

While  from  the  house  he  rushed,  vowing  impla¬ 
cable  hatred. 

Pris.  713. 

John.  Speak  not  so  lightly,  I  pray  you,  for 
I  have  suffered  intensely 


1.  This  is  taken  from  the  latter  portion  of  Part  IV. 

2.  This  is  taken  from  Parts  V  and  VI. 
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Over  the  loss  of  his  friendship,  which  I  have 
valued  so  highly. 

Now  I  had  even  determined  to  sail  this  day  in  the 
Mayflower, 

But  here  have  remained  for  your  sake  on  hearing 
the  danger  that  threatened. 

Pris.  718. 

(f)  Scene  VI. 1  Woods  near  the  Indian  Village. 
{Enter  Standish  and  Hobomok. ) 

Miles.  735-741.  {Enter  Pecksuot  and  Wat- 
tawamat. ) 

Peck,  and  Wat.  “Welcome,  English  !  ” 
{By  signs  they  beg  for  blankets  and  knives,  and  then 
for  guns.  Standish  shakes  his  head  in  refusal,  and 
hands  them  a  Bible. ) 

Wat.  {Speaks  in  gibberish  to  Hobomok ,  who 
translates )  771-776.  (  Wattawamat  whets  his  knife. 
Hobomok  translates )  779-780. 

Peck.  {Through  Hobomok)  785-787.  {Here 
a7i  arrow  falls  on  the  stage.  Standish  realizes 
treachery,  slays  Wattawamat  and  rushes  off  the 
stage  with  the  others.  Shouting  and  noise  of  fighting 
behind.  Pecksuot  staggers  in  and  falls.  Standish 
returns  to  the  stage.  Hobomok  enters. ) 

Hob.  813-815. 

(g)  Scene  VII.2  Priscilla’s  Home.  {Priscilla 
is  spinning  while  John  watches  her. ) 

John.  869-872.  {Thread  on  the  spinning 
wheel  snaps.)  876-884. 

1.  This  is  taken  from  Part  VII. 

2.  This  is  taken  from  Part  VIII. 
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Pris.  891-893.  ( Winding  a  skein  from 

John's  hands.  Messenger  enters  hastily. ) 
Mess.  Poor  Miles  Standish  is  dead  !  — 
an  indian  has  brought  us  the  tidings, — 
Slain  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  shot  down  in  the  front 
of  the  battle, 

Into  an  ambush  beguiled,  cut  ofl:  with  the  whole 
of  his  forces  ; 

All  the  town  will  be  burned,  and  all  the  people  be 
murdered  ! 

(h)  Scene  VI f I.1  Priscilla’s  Home,  decked 
for  the  Wedding.  ( Bride  and  groom  and  others 
are  standing  before  the  elder ,  who  is  blessing  them 
at  the  close  of  the  ceremony.  Enter  Miles  Standish 
in  armor.  All  amazed.') 

Miles.  959-964. 

John.  965-966. 

Miles.  971-973.  (All p ass  out.) 

7.  A  Few  Miscellaneous  Questions.  Is 
there  any  historical  truth  in  Longfellow’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  indians’  method  of  declaring  war  ? 
What  specific  instances  can  you  find  which  show 
that  the  Puritans  were  a  devout  people  ?  Whom 
do  you  regard  as  the  chief  character  in  the  poem  ? 
Would  you  have  named  the  poem  The  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish  ?  Can  you  find  a  more  vivid 
figure  of  speech  than  that  in  the  last  stanza  of  Part 
VIII ;  more  beautiful  figures  than  those  in  the  first 
stanza  of  Part  IX  ? 
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Exercise  V 

THE  VISION  OF  SIR  LAUNFAL 


Untro&uction 

There  are  few,  if  any,  finer  poems  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  than  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ,  in 
respect  to  beauty  of  structure,  of  expression  or  of 
sentiment.  It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  fully  the 
meaning  of  the  poem.  Long  study  and  some 
experience  in  the  world  are  necessary  for  this. 
Young  pupils  will  be  interested  in  the  story  and  in 
some  of  the  beautiful  descriptions,  and  they  may 
be  taught  to  see  beauty  in  most  of  the  figures  of 
speech  and  to  enjoy  the  varied  music ;  but  there 
are  many  things  in  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  that 
only  the  mature  person  can  fully  understand.  We 
may  explain  to  our  pupils  the  meaning  of  the  two 
lines,  “  Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot,  we 
Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not  ”  ;  but  it  will  be  many 
years  before  the  force  of  the  words  comes  home  to 
them. 

In  contrast  with  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  there  is  in  The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal  no  very  complicated  plot,  and 
the  studies  of  character  will  be  very  simple  and 
obvious.  Accordingly,  our  attention  should  be 
directed  toward  mastering  the  meaning  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  and  toward 
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gaining  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  poem. 
It  is  to  assist  the  teachers  in  accomplishing  these 
results  that  the  following  outline  is  submitted. 


©ut  line 

1.  The  Plot.  A  youthful  knight  who  has  de¬ 
cided  to  start  on  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  falls 
asleep  and  dreams  that  as  he  leaves  his  castle  he 
sees  on  his  doorstep  a  filthy  leper  begging  alms. 
The  knight  throws  him  a  coin  in  scorn  and  is 
reproved  for  the  spirit  in  which  he  gives. 

Then,  in  his  vision,  the  knight  finds  himself  an 
old  man  returning,  a  beggar,  from  his  fruitless 
quest.  Again  he  sees  the  leper,  with  whom  he  now 
shares  his  last  crust.  The  leper,  who  appears 
transformed  into  Christ,  blesses  him,  and  the 
knight  awakens  to  rule  his  domain  in  righteousness 
thereafter. 

2.  The  Characters.  There  are  but  two  char¬ 
acters  in  the  poem  :  Sir  Launfal  and  the  Divine 
Leper. 

3.  The  Structure,  a.  The  poem  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  for  each  part  there  is  a  prelude. 
The  first  prelude  is  preceded  by  an  eight-line 
stanza,  which  is  in  reality  a  pre-prelude  to  the 
whole  of  the  poem.  The  preludes  and  the  poem 
proper  are  separated  into  strophes  or  stanzas  of 
varying  length,  the  shortest  containing  four  lines, 
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while  the  longest  stanzas  are  composed  of  about 
forty  lines  each. 

b.  The  pre-prelude  is  in  iambic  pentameter, 
and  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  in  tetrameter,  although 
the  monotony  is  broken  by  lines  of  three  feet  and 
of  two  feet  and  by  unaccented  syllables  added  to 
the  regular  tetrameter.  The  prevalent  foot  is 
iambic,  but  all  the  other  common  feet  are  used 
frequently,  so  that  as  a  whole  the  meter  is  more 
varied  than  is  usual.  There  is  in  all  this  variety 
an  indescribably  beautiful  harmony  between  the 
poet’s  subject  and  his  meter. 

c.  If  the  meter  is  varied,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  rhyme  scheme  !  In  the  first  place,  we  might 
have  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  im¬ 
perfect  rhymes,  and  yet  they  are  used  so  skillfully 
that  they  do  not  seem  to  jar  upon  our  sensibilities 
at  all,  and  we  never  think  that  they  are  owing 
to  the  poet’s  inability  to  make  perfect  rhyme ; 
rather  that  he  has  acted  from  deep  design.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  was  the  poet’s  intention  to  use  great 
variety  in  his  arrangement  of  rhymes.  In  Part  II 
of  the  poem  proper,  the  ten  stanzas  do  rhyme  in 
couplets  with  but  four  exceptions.  One  of  these 
is  very  unusual.  The  word  with  which  the  third 
stanza  ends  finds  its  rhyme  in  the  first  line  of  the 
fourth  stanza.  In  the  first  part  and  the  preludes, 
however,  the  rhymes  are  extremely  varied  in  their 
arrangement.  There  are  rhymes  in  couplets, 
rhymes  alternately  in  couplets,  three  lines  rhyming 
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together  and  rhymes  which  repeat  themselves  at 
irregular  intervals.  One  can  appreciate  this  only 
by  writing  out  the  scheme  for  the  preludes  and  the 
first  part.  The  result  of  this  great  variety  in  ar¬ 
rangement  is  altogether  pleasing. 

4.  The  Functions  of  the  Parts,  a.  The  Pre- 
Prelude.  The  function  of  these  eight  lines  is  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  mystical,  dreamy  char¬ 
acter  of  the  poem  and  to  explain  the  presence  and 
motive  of  the  long  preludes.  Like  the  organist  to 
whom  he  alludes,  the  poet  plays  a  few  chords  at 
random,  but  as  he  goes  on,  these  join  to  form  the 
music  of  his  story. 

b.  The  Prelude  to  the  First  Part.  A  chord 
that  helps  to  give  us  the  key  of  the  poem  is 
struck  in  the  first  stanza — namely,  that  daily,  in 
our  mean  lives,  we  are  really  in  the  presence  of 
God,  though  we  know  it  not.  Then  follows  a 
stanza  which  gives  us  intimations  of  the  influence 
which  nature  has  upon  us  in  her  skies,  winds, 
mountains,  woods  and  sea.  The  chords  which 
the  poet  strikes  in  the  third  stanza  convey  to  us 
the  cheering  truth  that  while  earth  demands  pay¬ 
ment  for  everything  that  we  ask,  yet  God  and  the 
summer  time  are  free  to  us  all.  The  stanza  begin¬ 
ning,  “And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June?” 
fills  us  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  summer  time,  and 
awakens  us  to  the  thought  that  beauty  and  joy 
will  characterize  the  poem  we  are  about  to  read. 
The  next  stanza  carries  the  idea  still  further.  The 
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poet’s  theme  is  drawing  nearer  to  him,  and  already 
we  can  see  some  of  the  “  faint  auroral  flushes  ”  by 
which  we  may  guess  it.  Still  along  the  “waver¬ 
ing  vista”  are  coming  new  visions  of  beauty  and 
happiness.  It  is  as  natural  “for  the  heart  to  be 
true  as  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue,”  and 
forgetting  the  tears  that  have  been  shed,  the  sor¬ 
rows  and  aches  of  the  heart,  we  join  with  the  poet 
in  this  season  of  youth,  forgetting  the  wounds  of 
passion  and  woe,  and  are  ready  with  Sir  Launfal 
to  think  of  some  new  enterprise,  such  as  the  quest 
of  the  Holy  Grail.  In  this  manner  the  prelude 
has  brought  us  to  the  poet’s  theme. 

c.  Part  First.  The  function  of  this  part  is  to 
tell  us  the  story  of  Sir  Launfal’s  sleep  and  his 
dream  of  the  first  meeting  with  the  leper. 

d.  The  Prelude  to  the  Second  Part.  If  the 
function  of  the  first  prelude  is  to  create  in  us  a 
spirit  of  joy  and  happiness,  a  birth  of  new  aspira¬ 
tions  and  opportunities,  the  intention  of  the 
second  prelude  is  to  bring  sadness  and  misery 
before  us  in  forcible  contrast.  This  time  there 
is  no  hesitation.  The  “auroral  flushes”  have 
given  place  to  the  clear  light  of  definite  purpose  ; 
summer  has  changed  to  stern  winter,  fresh  “from 
the  snow  five  thousand  summers  old.”  Then  for 
some  forty  lines  the  poet  paints  for  us  a  most  ex¬ 
quisite  picture  of  wintry  beauty  to  relieve  some¬ 
what  the  sternness  of  his  first  lines.  Then,  to 
make  still  more  pathetic  the  picture  of  the  wan- 
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derer  outside  in  the  cold  and  frost,  he  paints  a 
picture  of  the  Christmas  time  within,  only  to 
destroy  it  all  with  his  trenchant  tone  as  he  pic¬ 
tures  Sir  LaunfaPs  misery  in  the  icy  wind  which 
sounds  its  bitter  call  of  “Shelterless,  shelterless, 
shelterless  !  ” 

e.  Part  Second.  After  such  an  introduction  we 
are  ready  in  spirit  for  the  meeting  of  the  decrepit 
old  wanderer  and  the  leper ;  yet  there  has  been 
through  all  the  poem  a  strain  of  such  confidence 
in  the  justice  and  love  of  God  that  we  are  prepared 
for  the  divine  revelation  of  the  leper  and  the  res¬ 
toration  of  Sir  Launfal  to  his  youth  and  home. 

5.  Beauty.  It  may  assist  in  gaining  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  many  beauties  of  the  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal  if  we  attempt  some  classification  of  the 
elements  that  contribute  to  this  beauty.  Such  a 
classification  must  of  necessity  be  incomplete  and 
to  a  great  degree  unsatisfactory  to  individuals, 
for  no  two  people  see  things  in  the  same  way  or 
are  affected  by  the  same  traits.  We  may,  however, 
gather  together  some  of  those  things  which  are 
most  evident,  and  by  a  study  of  them  teach  our¬ 
selves  to  see  more  that  is  pleasing  and  perhaps  to 
strengthen  the  habit  of  looking  for  the  beautiful 
things  in  literature. 

a.  Words.  Lowell  has  showed  a  marvelous 
skill  in  his  choice  of  words,  in  respect  not  only  to 
their  aptness  but  to  their  vocal  power. 

(1)  Aptness.  Notice  for  aptness  the  following  : 
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“  Druid  wood”  (line  17).  The  allusion  to  the 
old  Druidical  religious  rites  is  peculiarly  happy 
in  connection  with  the  poet’s  conception  of  the 
benediction  which  the  wood  may  pronounce. 

“  Lavish  Summer  ”  (line  31). 

“Nice  ear”  (line  56).  Nice  here  means  dis¬ 
criminating. 

“  Unscarred  heaven”  (line  87).  The  passage 
of  the  clouds  through  the  heavens  leaves  no 
mark  behind,  so  the  word  unscarred  is  aptly  chosen ; 
but  when  we  refer  it  to  the  figure  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sentence  (lines  91-93),  it  becomes  still  more 
effective. 

“Mimicked  in  fairy  masonry”  (line  209). 
Mimic,  used  in  connection  with  fairies  and  their 
work,  is  a  much  stronger  word  than  imitated  or 
copied  would  have  been.  Mimic,  fairy,  and  elfin 
are  a  series  of  words  that  assist  us  to  recognize 
perfectly  the  exquisite  tracery  of  the  frost. 

“  Thrilling  back”  (line  44),  “Atilt”  (line  50), 
“three  hundred  summers  long”  (line  134)  and 
five  thousand  summers  old”  (line  175)  are  further 
examples  of  masterly  usage. 

(2)  Alliteration.  Not  infrequently  does  the 
poet  make  use  of  alliteration,  but  in  no  instance 
does  it  seem  forced.  The  repetition  of  sounds  is 
so  perfectly  harmonious  that  it  never  jars  upon 
our  sensibilities.  Witness  the  following  : 


“The  little  spring  laughed  and  leapt  in  the  shade.” 
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“  Slender  and  clear  were  his  crystal  spars 
As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the  stars.” 

“And  lightsome  as  a  locust-leaf.” 

(3)  Harmony.  Not  only  are  the  words  apt  in 
their  meaning,  but  in  sound  they  are  harmonious. 
There  are  some  perfect  examples  of  this  accom¬ 
modation  of  sound  to  sense.  One  of  them  is 
the  following : 

“Singing,  in  dreary  monotone, 

A  Christmas  carol  of  its  own, 

Whose  burden  still,  as  he  might  guess, 

Was — ‘Shelterless,  shelterless,  shelterless  ! 

b.  Figures.  Aside  from  the  allusions,  which 
are  pleasing  and  effective,  there  are  many  figures 
of  various  kinds  which  for  brilliancy  and  beauty 
are  not  to  be  surpassed  anywhere.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
its  wealth  of  figurative  expressions  that  a  very 
large  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  poem  consists.  A 
few  of  the  choice  phrases  are  the  following  : 

“Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot, 

We  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not.” 

“The  great  winds  utter  prophecies.” 

“Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays.” 

“And  the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion  and  woe 
Lie  deep  'neath  a  silence  pure  and  smooth, 

Like  burnt-out  craters  healed  with  snow.” 
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“Down  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the  mountain 
peak, 

From  the  snow  five  thousand  summers  old.” 

“And  swift  little  troops  of  silent  sparks, 

Now  pausing,  now  scattering  away  as  in  fear, 

Go  threading  the  soot-forest’s  tangled  darks 
Like  herds  of  startled  deer.” 

“And  with  its  own  self  like  an  infant  played.” 

c.  Music.  The  broken  meter  of  the  poem 
lends  itself  readily  to  a  great  variety  of  music,  at 
times  light  and  cheerful,  then  loud  and  sonorous, 
and  at  times  vibrant  with  the  notes  of  sorrow  and 
anguish.  Note  especially  the  remarkable  changes 
that  come  in  the  last  fourteen  lines  of  the  second 
prelude ;  never  was  metrical  arrangement  more 
happily  adapted  to  express  the  varying  emotions. 
An  example  of  halting  meter  that  expresses  vividly 
the  movements  of  the  old  crone  to  whom  the  poet 
likens  the  winter  morning  should  be  noticed  in 
these  lines  : 

“Again  it  was  morning,  but  shrunk  and  cold, 

As  if.  her  veins  were  sapless  and  old, 

And  she  rose  up  decrepitly 

For  a  last  dim  look  at  earth  and  sea.” 

For  the  sake  of  contrast,  compare  the  lyrical 
power  of  that  summer  song  which  begins  with  line 
33  and  runs  to  the  end  of  the  first  prelude.  Even 
more  pleasing  is  the  dreamy  music  afforded  by 
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the  longer  verses  that  make  up  the  pre-prelude, 
whose  eight  lines  are  certainly  among  the  most 
musical  we  shall  ever  hear. 

d.  Description.  There  are  two  wonderful  de¬ 
scriptions  in  the  poem  which  should  be  set  one 
against  the  other  in  order  to  appreciate  them 
fully.  They  are  the  descriptions  of  summer  (lines 
33-95)  and  of  winter  (lines  174-239).  In  the  first 
place,  these  are  exquisitely  beautiful;  then,  they 
are  as  accurate  as  they  are  beautiful,  and  show  not 
only  a  careful  observation  of  nature,  but  also  a 
keen  appreciation,  combined  with  a  remarkable 
power  to  interpret,  and  in  the  third  place,  each 
gives  the  keynote  to  a  part  of  the  story. 

e.  Emotion.  The  poem  is  not  without  its  keen 
personal  application.  The  first  random  notes 
convince  the  reader  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
theme  and  prepare  him  for  a  lesson  rather  than 
an  entertainment.  Yet  so  charmingly  is  it  done 
that  no  one  can  feel  the  least  opposition  or  repul¬ 
sion.  We  know  that  counsel  and  perhaps  reproof 
are  in  store  for  us,  yet  our  souls  are  so  humbled 
and  so  attuned  to  the  purpose  that  we  accept  the 
implied  criticisms  and  profit  by  the  advice.  It  is 
not  convincing  argument  that  carries  us  irresist¬ 
ibly  to  the  conclusion,  but  a  powerful  emotion 
which  convinces  us  that* 

“The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed, 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another’s  need.” 
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Exercise  VI 

THE  LEGEND  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOW 

Introduction 

In  the  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  we  have  been 
studying  what  might  be  termed  a  beautiful  picture 
by  a  talented  artist.  We  now  come  to  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  picture.  While  there  may  be  an  equal 
amount  of  talent  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  it  mani¬ 
fests  itself  so  differently  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
much  ground  for  comparison.  It  is  something  like 
trying  to  compare  one  of  Raphael's  paintings  with 
a  caricature  by  John  T.  McCutcheon. 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  is  a  piece  of 
broad,  good-humored  caricature,  not  without  its 
fine  passages  and  descriptive  beauty,  but  withal 
dominated  by  a  spirit  of  fun  and  harmless  irony. 
We  can  not  think  that  Irving  intended  anything 
more  serious  than  a  sketch  of  the  funny  characters 
he  had  met  in  the  out-of-the-way  corners  of  New 
York.  While  parts  of  the  story  are  wholly  farcical, 
and  Ichabod  is  almost  too  ludicrous  to  be  real, 
yet  the  best  of  Irving's  humor  is  below  the  surface, 
and  the  greatest  charm  can  only  be  found  in  a 
thoughtful  reading.  In  consideration  of  these 
facts,  we  should  study  the  selection  with  a  very 
different  purpose  from  that  which  governs  us  in 
our  study  of  Lowell's  masterpiece. 
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©utltne 

1.  The  Plot.  For  a  story  which  runs  through 
some  120,000  words,  the  plot  is  exceedingly 
simple.  We  may  sum  it  up  as  follows :  A 
superstitious  country  schoolmaster  woos  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  Dutch  farmer.  He  is  refused 
by  her  and  frightened  out  of  the  country  by  his 
successful  rival,  who  preys  on  the  schoolmaster’s 
well-known  fear  of  a  headless  horseman. 

2.  The  Structure.  The  introduction  to  the 
story  is  a  four-line  stanza  quoted  from  The  Castle 
of  Indolence.  It  refers  to  a  pleasing  land  of  drowsy 
head,  calls  it  a  land  of  dreams  and  mentions  the 
gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  forever  hover  round. 
This  stanza  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  story,  a 
gay,  improbable,  fantastic  tale. 

The  story  is  divided  into  five  parts,  as  follows  : 

a.  Part  I.  Description  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  introduction  of  Ichabod 
Crane. 

b.  Part  II.  Introduction  of  Katrina  Van  Tas¬ 
sel  and  Brom  Bones,  and  the  disclosure  of  the 
courtship  which  both  men  press. 

c.  Part  III.  Ichabod’s  progress,  Brom’s  dis¬ 
comfiture,  the  teacher’s  school,  and  the  invitation 
to  the  merrymaking. 

d.  Part  IV.  The  incidents  of  the  quilting  bee  : 
the  dinner,  the  dance,  the  telling  of  ghost  stories, 
and  the  disappointment  of  Ichabod. 
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e.  Part.  V.  The  appearance  of  the  headless 
horseman  and  the  flight  of  Ichabod. 

It  is  pure  narrative,  broken  not  at  all  by  con¬ 
versation.  The  sentences  are  sometimes  long  and 
a  trifle  involved  but  are  never  obscure,  except  to 
those  whose  reading  has  not  been  wide  enough  to 
enable  them  to  understand  the  allusions  and  other 
figures.  All  these  are  facts  to  which  the  attention 
of  your  pupils  should  be  called. 

3.  The  Incidents.  The  incidents  by  which  the 
plot  is  worked  out  are  not  numerous  nor  are  they 
dramatic,  if  one  except  the  climax.  It  is  not  by 
virtue  of  an  exciting  plot  that  Irving  holds  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  readers.  He  depends  upon  his  de¬ 
scriptive  power  and  the  humorous  cast  which  he 
has  given  to  everything.  It  is  very  evident  that 
if  his  style  were  not  so  delightfully  amusing,  his 
readers  would  not  follow  the  story  to  its  con¬ 
clusion. 

4.  The  Characters,  a.  Principal  Characters. 

Ichabod  Crane. 

Katrina  Van  Tassel. 

Brom  Bones. 

The  Headless  Horseman. 

b.  Secondary  Characters. 

Baltus  Van  Tassel. 

Hans  Van  Ripper. 

Gunpowder,  Ichabod’s  horse. 

Daredevil,  Brom’s  horse. 
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5.  Character  Study.  a.  Ichabod  Crane. 
Irving  does  not  depend  upon  conversation  or  in¬ 
cident  to  bring  out  the  characters  of  the  persons 
he  introduces  in  this  story ;  rather  he  revels  in  the 
luxury  of  his  descriptions  and  tells  us  not  only  all 
that  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  about  the  people 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  story,  but  enjoys  giving 
us  details  that  are  so  numerous  and  so  striking 
that  we  are  almost  lost  among  them  before  he  has 
finished.  Taking  Ichabod,  himself,  for  example, 
we  find  in  different  parts  of  the  story  that  many 
characteristics  are  attributed  to  him.  Among 
them  are  the  following  : 

(1)  Personal  appearance. 

Tall. 

Exceedingly  lank. 

Frame  loosely  hung. 

Shoulders  narrow. 

Arms  and  legs  long. 

Hands  dangling  a  mile  out  of  his  sleeves. 

Feet  that  might  have  served  is  shovels. 

Head  small  and  flat  at  top. 

Forehead  a  scanty  strip. 

Ears  huge. 

Eyes  large,  green  and  glassy. 

Nose  long  and  like  a  snipe’s  bill. 

Neck  a  spindle. 

Clothes  bagging  and  fluttering,  rusty  black  ; 
small  wool  hat. 
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(2)  Character. 

Authoritative  but  discriminatingly  just. 
Happy  and  conceited. 

Wiser  than  his  neighbors. 

A  good  playmate  and  a  local  gossip. 
Gentle  and  ingratiating. 

Poor  : 

Worldly  effects  tied  up  in  a  cotton  hand¬ 
kerchief. 

Greedy  : 

A  huge  feeder. 

Dilating  powers  of  an  anaconda. 
Superstitious  : 

Read  Cotton  Mather. 

Believed  the  blundering  beetle  a  witch’s 
token. 

Drove  away  evil  spirits  by  singing  psalms. 
Believed  stories  of  haunted  fields,  brooks, 
bridges  and  houses. 

Believed  in  the  headless  horseman. 
Believed  in  witchcraft,  direful  omens, 
portentous  sights  and  sounds. 

Grateful : 

His  heart  dilated  as  his  skin  was  filled. 
Shrewd. 

Industrious  : 

Made  hay.  Cut  wood. 

Mended  fences.  Gave  instruction  in 

Watered  horses.  psalmody. 

Drove  cows. 
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Cowardly  : 

Shrank  from  the  sound  of  his  own  steps. 

Feared  to  look  over  his  shoulder. 

Shrubs  appeared  specters. 

Thought  the  rushing  blast  was  the  gal¬ 
loping  Hessian. 

Ask  your  pupils  to  find  where  in  the  story  each 
of  these  characteristics  is  indicated.  Let  them 
quote  the  exact  words  which  show  the  trait,  and 
call  attention  to  the  figures  of  speech  and  the  apt 
illustration  which  Irving  uses  to  make  the  char¬ 
acteristics  vivid.  For  example,  Ichabod's  greedi¬ 
ness  is  shown  in  the  two  humorous  passages  which 
follow.  The  first  is  from  Part  II : 

The  pedagogue’s  mouth  watered  as  he  looked 
upon  this  sumptuous  promise  of  luxurious 
winter  fare.  In  his  devouring  mind’s  eye,  he 
pictured  to  himself  every  roasting-pig  running 
about  with  a  pudding  in  his  belly  and  an  apple 
in  his  mouth  ;  the  pigeons  were  snugly  put  to 
bed  in  a  comfortable  pie,  and  tucked  in  with  a 
coverlet  of  crust ;  the  geese  were  swimming  in 
their  own  gravy,  and  the  ducks  pairing  cozily 
in  dishes,  like  snug  married  couples,  with  a 
decent  competency  of  onion  sauce.  In  the 
porkers  he  saw  carved  out  the  future  sleek 
sides  of  bacon,  and  juicy,  relishing  ham  ;  not 
a  turkey  but  he  beheld  daintily  trussed  up, 
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with  its  gizzard  under  its  wing,  and,  peradven- 
ture,  a  necklace  of  savory  sausages  ;  and  even 
bright  chanticleer  himself  lay  sprawling  on  his 
back  in  a  side  dish,  with  uplifted  claws,  as  if 
craving  that  quarter  which  his  chivalrous 
spirit  disdained  to  ask  while  living. 

The  second  is  from  Part  IV  : 

Such  heaped-up  platters  of  cakes  of  various 
and  almost  indescribable  kinds,  known  only  to 
experienced  Dutch  housewives  !  There  was  the 
doughty  doughnut  ;  the  tenderer  oly  koek,  and 
the  crisp  and  crumbling  cruller  ;  sweet  cakes 
and  short  cakes,  ginger  cakes  and  honey  cakes, 
and  the  whole  family  of  cakes.  And  then 
there  were  apple  pies  and  peach  pies  and 
pumpkin  pies ;  besides  slices  of  ham  and 
smoked  beef  ;  and  moreover  delectable  dishes 
of  preserved  plums,  and  peaches,  and  pears, 
and  quinces  ;  not  to  mention  broiled  shad  and 
roasted  chicken  ;  together  with  bowls  of  milk 
and  cream,  all  mingled  higgledy-piggledy, 
pretty  much  as  I  have  enumerated  them,  with 
the  motherly  teapot  sending  up  its  clouds  of 
vapor  from  the  midst — Heaven  bless  the  mark ! 
I  want  breath  and  time  to  discuss  this  banquet 
as  it  deserves,  and  am  too  eager  to  get  on 
with  my  story.  Happily,  Ichabod  Crane  was 
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not  in  so  great  a  hurry  as  his  historian,  but 
did  ample  justice  to  every  dainty. 

Then  contrast  Ichabod’s  appearance  at  one  time 
with  his  appearance  at  another,  and  ask  your 
pupils  to  determine  whether  his  character  changes 
or  whether  it  is  consistently  the  same. 

b.  Other  characters.  Continue  your  studies 
with  the  characters  of  Katrina  Van  Tassel  and 
Brom  Bones. 

6.  Descriptive  Power,  a.  Aside  from  the  de¬ 
scriptions  which  have  been  alluded  to  in  this  out¬ 
line,  and  which  are  sufficiently  brought  out  in  the 
studies  of  character,  there  are  a  number  of  felici¬ 
tous  passages  which  show  Irving  at  his  best  and 
which  are  entirely  free  from  the  playful  irony  of 
the  story.  One  of  the  notable  ones  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine  autumnal  day  ; 
the  sky  was  clear  and  serene,  and  nature 
wore  that  rich  and  golden  livery  which  we 
always  associate  with  the  idea  of  abundance. 
The  forests  had  put  on  their  sober  brown  and 
yellow,  while  some  trees  of  the  tenderer  kind 
had  been  nipped  by  the  frosts  into  brilliant 
dyes  of  orange,  purple  and  scarlet.  Stream¬ 
ing  files  of  wild  ducks  began  to  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  high  in  the  air  ;  the  bark  of  the 
squirrel  might  be  heard  from  the  groves  of 
beach  and  hickory  nuts,  and  the  pensive 
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whistle  of  the  quail  at  intervals  from  the 
neighboring  stubble  field. 

The  small  birds  were  taking  their  farewell 
banquets.  In  the  fullness  of  their  revelry  they 
fluttered,  chirping  and  frolicking  from  bush  to 
bush  and  tree  to  tree,  capricious  from  the  very 
profusion  and  variety  around  them.  There  was 
the  honest  cock-robin,  the  favorite  game  of 
stripling  sportsmen,  with  its  loud,  querulous 
note  ;  and  the  twittering  blackbirds  flying  in 
sable  clouds ;  and  the  golden-winged  wood¬ 
pecker  with  his  crimson  crest,  his  broad  black 
gorget  and  splendid  plumage  ;  and  the  cedar- 
bird,  with  its  red-tipt  wings  and  yellow-tipt  tail 
and  its  little  monteiro  cap  of  feathers  ;  and  the 
blue  jay,  that  noisy  coxcomb,  in  his  gay  light- 
blue  coat  and  white  underclothes,  screaming 
and  chattering,  nodding  and  bobbing  and  bow¬ 
ing,  and  pretending  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
every  songster  of  the  grove. 

What  is  the  rich  and  golden  livery  that  autumn 
wore  ? 

Does  Irving  show  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
animal  nature  when  he  speaks  of  streaming  files  of 
wild  ducks ,  the  bark  of  the  squirrel  and  the  pensive 
whistle  of  the  quail  ? 

Has  he  described  accurately  the  robin,  the 
blackbird,  the  woodpecker,  the  cedar  bird  and 
the  blue  jay  ? 
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b.  However,  Irving  shows  himself  at  his  best 
in  the  whimsical  way  in  which  he  brings  most  of 
the  scenes  before  you.  What  can  be  better  than 
the  following  from  Part  III  : 

On  a  fine  autumnal  afternoon,  Ichabod,  in 
pensive  mood,  sat  enthroned  on  the  lofty  stool 
whence  he  usually  watched  all  the  concerns  of 
his  little  literary  realm.  In  his  hand  he  swayed 
a  ferule,  that  scepter  of  despotic  power ; 
the  birch  of  justice  reposed  on  three  nails,  be¬ 
hind  the  throne,  a  constant  terror  to  evil 
doers  ;  while  on  the  desk  before  him  might  be 
seen  sundry  contraband  articles  and  prohibited 
weapons  detected  upon  the  persons  of  idle 
urchins, — such  as  half-munched  apples,  pop¬ 
guns,  whirligigs,  fly-cages,  and  whole  legions 
of  rampant  little  paper  gamecocks.  Apparently 
there  had  been  some  appalling  act  of  justice 
recently  inflicted,  for  his  scholars  were  all 
busily  intent  upon  their  books,  or  slyly 
whispering  behind  them  with  one  eye  kept  on 
the  master,  and  a  kind  of  buzzing  stillness 
reigned  throughout  the  schoolroom. 

7 .  Humor.  Enough  has  been  said  already  to 
show  that  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  should  be 
read  for  enjoyment  pure  and  simple.  No  great 
amount  of  time  need  be  spent  in  making  the 
beauties  of  style  apparent  or  trying  to  gather  les- 
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sons  of  any  sort  from  the  incidents.  The  fun  of 
the  story  is  good  and  wholesome.  Any  class  of 
students  will  gain  by  being  allowed  occasionally 
to  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  joy  of  read¬ 
ing.  However,  much  of  the  real  spirit  of  the 
story  will  be  lost  unless  you  look  for  something 
besides  the  jocularity  which  appears  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  hidden  humor.  A 
great  many  things  will  appear  only  upon  the 
second  or  third  reading,  and  doubtless  there  are 
some  quite  amusing  things  that  will  not  seem 
funny  at  all  to  the  children.  Some  of  the 
less  evident  humor  is  shown  in  the  following 
passages  : 

...  he  urged  some  tardy  loiterer  along  the 
flowery  path  of  knowledge. 

.  .  .  reciting  for  their  amusement  all  the 
epitaphs  on  the  tombstones. 

No  tale  was  too  gross  or  monstrous  for  his 
capacious  swallow. 

...  it  was  altogether  such  an  apparition 
as  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  broad  daylight. 

.  .  .  the  alarming  fact  that  the  world  did 
absolutely  turn  round  and  that  they  were  half 
the  time  topsy-turvy  ! 

...  a  broken  pitch  pipe. 

Once  more  he  cudgeled  the  sides  of  the  in¬ 
flexible  Gunpowder. 
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The  old  country  wives,  who  are  the  best 
judges  of  these  matters  .  .  . 

.  .  .  that  may  be  the  reason  that  the  road 
has  been  altered  of  late  years  .  .  . 

Stars  shoot  and  meteors  glare  oftener  across 
the  valley  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  nightmare,  with  her  whole  nine 
fold,  seems  to  make  it  the  favorite  scene  of 
her  gambols. 

Balt  Van  Tassel  was  an  easy,  indulgent 
soul ;  he  loved  his  daughter  better  even  than 
his  pipe,  and,  like  a  reasonable  man  and  an 
excellent  father,  let  her  have  her  way  in 
everything. 

No  signs  of  life  occurred  near  him,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  the  melancholy  chirp  of  a  cricket,  or 
perhaps  the  guttural  twang  of  a  bullfrog  from 
a  neighboring  marsh,  as  if  sleeping  uncomfort¬ 
ably,  and  turning  suddenly  in  his  bed. 

...  he  went  straight  to  the  stable,  and 
with  several  hearty  cuffs  and  kicks,  roused  his 
steed  most  uncourteously  from  the  comfortable 
quarters  in  which  he  was  soundly  sleeping, 
dreaming  of  mountains  of  corn  and  oats,  and 
whole  valleys  of  timothy  and  clover. 

And  there  was  an  old  gentleman  who  shall 
be  nameless,  being  too  rich  a  mynheer  to  be 
lightly  mentioned,  who  in  the  battle  of  White 
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Plains,  being  an  excellent  master  of  defense, 
parried  a  musket  ball  with  a  small  sword,  in¬ 
somuch  that  he  absolutely  heard  it  whiz 
around  the  blade,  and  glance  off  at  the  hilt,  in 
proof  of  which,  he  was  ready  at  any  time  to 
show  the  sword,  with  the  hilt  a  little  bent. 

Ichabod  prided  himself  as  much  upon  his 
dancing  as  upon  his  vocal  powers.  Not  a  limb, 
not  a  fiber  about  him,  was  idle  ;  and  to  have 
seen  his  loosely  hung  frame  in  full  motion  and 
clattering  about  the  room,  you  would  have 
thought  Saint  Vitus  himself,  that  blessed  patron 
of  the  dance,  was  figuring  before  you  in  person. 
He  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  negroes,  who, 
having  gathered,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from 
the  farm  and  neighborhood,  stood  forming  a 
pyramid  of  shining  black  faces  at  every  door 
and  window,  gazing  with  delight  at  the  scene, 
rolling  their  white  eyeballs,  and  showing  grin¬ 
ning  rows  of  ivory  from  ear  to  ear. 

8.  Superstitious  Beliefs.  An  interesting 
study  may  be  [made  of  the  superstitious  beliefs 
mentioned  in  the  story.  Tabulate  them  as  you 
would  the  incidents  in  a  plot  and  see  how  great 
variety  there  is.  This  table  will  be  made  more 
interesting  if  you  study  its  effect  upon  Ichabod. 
Given  such  a  character  as  his,  is  it  reasonable 
that  he  should  be  frightened  out  of  the  country 
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by  so  absurd  an  attack  as  that  which  Brom  Bones 
made  upon  him  ? 

9.  The  Scene.  The  reading  of  this  story 
should  not  be  passed  by  without  giving  more  than 
casual  attention  to  the  scenery  of  the  region  in 
which  the  plot  is  located.  Irving  has  shown 
great  fidelity  to  nature,  although  occasionally  he 
has  exaggerated,  in  a  playful  manner,  the  size  of 
the  Tappan  Zee  and  has  given  undue  importance 
to  other  things.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no 
more  charming  places  in  the  country  than  those 
which  lie  about  Sleepy  Hollow.  Connect  Irving 
himself  with  the  place.  You  know,  he  attended 
the  Sleepy  Hollow  church,  and  his  home,  “Sunny- 
side,”  was  located  very  near  there.  Consult  the 
Index  to  these  volumes  for  biographical  sketch 
and  other  information  concerning  Irving. 

10.  Personality  'of  the  Author.  Irving's 
personality  shows  everywhere  in  the  story,  but 
there  are  some  passages  specially  deserving  atten¬ 
tion.  One  of  these  is  in  the  early  part  of  the 
story,  where  he  tells  of  the  effect  of  his  firing  a 
gun  in  the  solitudes  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  The 
theory  of  this  as  of  other  stories  of  Irving's  is 
that  he  did  not  write  the  story  himself,  but  that 
he  found  it  among  the  papers  of  Diedrich  Knick¬ 
erbocker,  Esquire.  Of  course,  Diedrich  Knicker¬ 
bocker  is  an  imaginary  character  whom  Irving  has 
created  for  the  purpose  of  partially  concealing  his 
own  identity.  This  makes  all  the  more  interest- 
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ing  the  study  of  Irving’s  personality  in  the  story. 
The  most  satisfactory  way  to  proceed  is  to  study 
first  the  life  of  Irving  and  become  familiar  with 
that  and  with  his  own  characteristics,  and  then,  by 
reading  the  story  thoughtfully,  find  evidences  that 
it  was '  a  man  of  his  character  and  nature  who 
wrote  the  story.  Follow  the  method  of  question¬ 
ing  in  developing  this  class  of  studies. 

ii.  Miscellaneous  Questions.  What  histor¬ 
ical  events  are  alluded  to  in  the  story  ?  At  what 
date  did  Ichabod  live?  Why  was  Hans  Van 
Ripper  introduced  into  the  story  ?  Does  Irving 
anywhere  tell  us  positively  that  Brom  Bones  was 
concerned  in  frightening  Ichabod  away  ?  What 
did  the  Galloping  Hessian  carry  in  his  hands 
when  Ichabod  saw  him  ?  Do  you  think  Ichabod 
really  was  frightened  out  of  the  country,  or  did  he 
leave  because  Katrina  had  refused  him  ?  What  was 
the  “tragical  story  of  the  unfortunate  Andre ”? 
Have  we  any  historical  evidence  that  the  colonists 
were  superstitious  ?  What  real  evidence  have  you 
that  Brom  Bones  was  the  headless  horseman 
Ichabod  saw  ?  Show  the  aptness  or  power  in  the 
following  phrases:  “a  formidable  birchtree  ” ; 
“carried  away  the  palm” ;  “his  stronghold  was 
situated”  ;  “a  stately  squadron  of  snowy  geese”  ; 
“r antipole  hero”;  “implored  the  protection  of 
Saint  Nicholas  ”  ;  11  starveling  ribs  of  old  Gunpow¬ 
der”  ;  “ plashy  tramp ”  ;  “a  book  of  psalm  tunes, 
full  of  dog’s  ears” 
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If  the  selections  are  of  the  proper  kind  and  the 
teacher  has  reasonable  skill  in  reading,  that  time 
is  not  lost  which  is  devoted  to  reading  aloud  to  the 
pupils  from  books  to  which  they  do  not  have 
access.  Children  will  listen  with  intelligence  to 
selections  which  they  can  not  read  themselves  and 
will  enjoy  them  thoroughly.  It  may  be  necessary 
occasionally  to  offer  a  little  explanation,  but  a 
person’s  power  to  gain  knowledge  through  the  ear 
is,  in  childhood,  much  in  excess  of  his  power  to 
gain  knowledge  through  the  eye.  A  story  well 
read  is  excellent,  but  a  story  well  told  is  much 
more  influential. 

The  value  of  an  exercise  in  story-telling  may  be 

a.  Ethical,  in  that  it : 

Gives  pleasure ; 

Wins  respect ; 

Improves  manners ; 

Rouses  noble  ideas ; 

Gives  inspiration  to  good  deeds. 

b.  Practical,  in  that  it : 

Imparts  knowledge ; 

Holds  attention  ; 

Attracts  interest ; 
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Furnishes  material  for  language  work  ; 

Aids  reading  by 

Furnishing  models  for  oral  exercises, 
Creating  a  taste  for  good  literature, 
Inspiring  interest  in  the  lesson, 

Aiding  in  preparation  of  the  lesson. 

Story-telling  is  most  valuable  in  the  primary 
grades,  for  there  it  is  practically  the  only  medium, 
except  that  of  reading  aloud,  by  which  we  can 
attract  the  child’s  attention  and  hold  his  interest 
in  his  reading  work.  But  in  the  intermediate 
grades  story-telling  is  little  less  valuable,  and  in 
the  grammar  grades  it  still  has  a  marked  influence. 

The  object  for  which  the  story  is  to  be  told 
should  govern  the  time  and  the  manner  of  its 
presentation.  If  it  is  sought  to  teach  a  general 
lesson  by  means  of  the  story,  it  will  be  good  as  a 
general  exercise  at  some  time  when  the  whole 
school  can  give  attention,  but  if  it  relates  particu¬ 
larly  to  some  class  and  to  some  lesson,  a  portion 
of  the  recitation  period  may  well  be  devoted  to  it. 
For  instance,  if  you  know  the  reading  lesson  of  a 
certain  day  in  a  certain  grade  is  to  be  a  poem 
that  is  a  little  difficult  for  the  pupils  to  under¬ 
stand,  you  will  lessen  your  own  labors  and  make 
those  of  the  pupils  much  more  pleasing  if  you  take 
time,  when  you  assign  the  lesson,  to  tell  the  story 
itself  or  some  other  which  is  similar  in  import. 
The  object  of  this  exercise  is  to  assist  you  in  ac¬ 
quiring  power  in  this  direction. 
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Outline 

i.  Choice  of  Subject,  a.  Adapt  the  story  to 
the  age  and  acquirements  of  the  pupils.  In  deter¬ 
mining  what  kind  of  a  subject  will  be  interesting 
and  profitable,  there  are  certain  principles  which 
will  assist  you.  Some  of  these  are  general  in  their 
nature  and  always  applicable,  whatever  the  age  of 
your  audience,  while  others  are  to  be  considered 
only  at  certain  ages.  A  few  of  the  most  important 
of  these  principles  are  the  following : 

(1)  A  short  story  is  better  than  a  long  story. 
A  pithy  anecdote,  a  bright  incident,  will  hold  the 
attention  of  the  most  flighty. 

(2)  Interest  is  greater  where  there  is  already 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

(3)  Young  children  enjoy  repetition  of  familiar 
stories. 

(4)  Older  children  want  variety  and  novelty, 
and  are  apt  to  object  to  the  repetition  of  a  story. 

(5)  Subjects  of  vital  human  interest  are  most 
effective. 

(6)  Stories  that  have  to  do  with  children  and 
their  deeds  are  better  than  those  which  relate 
wholly  to  adults. 

(7)  Stories  of  birds  and  other  animals,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  animals  show  human  characteristics, 
are  effective. 

(8)  Pupils  in  the  grammar  grades,  especially 
the  boys,  are  apt  to  look  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
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like  upon  stories  that  deal  with  the  gentler  and 
finer  emotions. 

b.  Cautions.  There  are  a  few  things  against 
which  the  teacher  should  guard  with  some  care. 
Most  of  these  are  evident  when  one  considers  the 
purposes  for  which  the  stories  are  told,  but  a  few 
may  with  propriety  be  given  here. 

(1)  Avoid  dull  stories.  Unless  there  be  touches 
of  humor,  pathos  or  some  deep  feeling,  the  story 
will  lack  much  of  its  vitality. 

(2)  Avoid  senseless,  pointless  narratives. 

(3)  Avoid  sensational  anecdotes. 

(4)  Avoid  stories  that  involve  cruelty,  murder 
or  any  of  the  greater  crimes. 

(5)  Avoid  stories  of  war  and  bloodshed  unless 
you  can  suppress  the  horror  and  use  the  cruelty 
and  terror  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  vivid 
some  noble  act.  An  illustration  of  what  is  excel¬ 
lent  in  this  line  may  be  found  in  Browning’s  Inci¬ 
dent  of  the  French  Camp  (Volume  V,  page  227), 
which  furnishes  the  material  for  a  first-rate  story 
in  the  intermediate  or  the  grammar  grades. 

(6)  Avoid  giving  any  story  a  sectarian  cast. 
While  many  of  the  stories  of  the  Bible  are  excel¬ 
lent  material,  they  should  always  be  selected  with 
care  and  told  in  such  a  way  that  no  matter  of  what 
denomination  any  child  is,  you  will  not  appear  to 
criticize  his  beliefs  or  those  of  his  parents. 

(7)  Avoid  moralizing  and  do  not  devote  much 
specific  attention  to  pointing  out  the  lesson  of  the 
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story.  Tell  the  story  forcibly  and  bring  out  the 
point  you  wish  to  make,  and  leave  it  to  the  good 
sense  and  the  natural  moral  tendencies  of  the 
children  to  gather  the  lesson. 

(8)  Avoid,  in  any  of  your  stories  personal  ap¬ 
plications  that  may  be  in  the  nature  of  criticisms. 
Some  incident  of  the  playground  may  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  convey  by  a  simple  story  a  very 
effective  reproof,  but  do  not  point  out  to  other 
children  the  individual  whom  you  wish  to  reach 
by  your  story. 

2.  Preparation,  a.  In  making  your  selection 
take  time  to  find  exactly  what  you  want,  and  even 
after  you  have  found  it,  reject  it  if  it  does  not 
appeal  strongly  to  you.  You  can  not  tell  a  good 
story  unless  you  believe  in  it. 

b.  Be  sure  to  prepare  yourself  thoroughly  on 
the  story  you  are  to  tell.  It  is  best  to  make  an 
outline  in  writing  and  study  it  carefully  lest  you 
forget  something  in  the  course  of  your  narrative 
and  be  compelled  to  weaken  your  story  by  retrac¬ 
ing  your  steps. 

c.  When  you  have  decided  on  the  incidents 
you  will  use,  look  for  appropriate  figures  and  il¬ 
lustrations  so  that  you  can  make  your  story  vivid 
and  interesting. 

d.  Select  with  care  your  words,  that  they  may 
be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  your  hearers.  Use 
simple  words,  but  don’t  indulge  in  “  baby- talk  ” 
or  anything  that  the  pupils  will  consider  beneath 
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them.  You  might  much  better  use  a  phraseology 
that  is  a  little  too  difficult  for  them. 

e.  It  may  be  advantageous,  if  you  are  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  story-telling,  to  write  out  in  full  what 
you  mean  to  say,  but  it  is  not  a  wise  thing  to 
commit  it  to  memory.  Be  sure  you  know  the 
course  of  your  narrative  and  are  conscious  of 
the  effect  you  want  to  produce,  and  then  trust  to 
the  moment  for  your  words.  If  you  commit  the 
story  to  memory,  it  will  be  more  formal  and 
consequently  will  have  much  less  effect  upon  your 
listeners. 

3.  Manner  of  Telling,  a.  Be  enthusiastic. 
If  you  have  selected  a  story  which  interests  you, 
which  seems  applicable  to  the  time  and  suited  to 
your  hearers,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  enter  into  the  recital  with  an  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  that  will  carry  your  pupils  with  you. 
Everybody  responds  to  enthusiasm — children 
much  more  quickly  than  grown  people.  Allow 
your  features  to  express  your  interest  and  show 
what  your  real  feeling  is.  Be  careful  not  to  overdo 
the  matter,  for  if  you  do,  your  pupils  will  be  more 
interested  in  you  as  a  teller  than  in  the  thing  which 
is  told. 

b.  Supply  details.  One  thing  that  makes  liter¬ 
ature  difficult  for  the  young  is  the  fact  that  details 
are  so  frequently  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader.  This  is  particularly  true  in  poetry,  where 
the  writer  shows  his  respect  for  the  intelligence 
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and  aptitude  of  the  reader  by  purposely  omitting 
minor  details.  The  younger  the  children  are,  the 
more  specific  you  must  be  in  your  relation. 

c.  Make  the  stories  personal,  that  is,  tell  them 
directly  to  your  pupils.  Look  right  into  their 
eyes,  into  the  eyes  of  every  one.  Use  a  conversa¬ 
tional  style  and  speak  straight  to  the  children. 
Interrupt  the  thread  of  your  narrative  occasionally 
by  questions  addressed  to  the  class  as  a  whole  to 
which  you  expect  no  oral  answer,  but  which  really 
compel  them  to  make  answer  in  their  thoughts. 
Sometimes  you  will  increase  interest  and  enthusiasm 
if  you  ask  questions  of  individuals  and  wait  for  them 
to  answer.  Sometimes  you  can  test  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  with  which  they  are  listening  by  asking  them 
to  anticipate  what  you  are  going  to  say.  It  is 
often  an  excellent  thing  to  lead  up  to  the  climax 
but  hold  it  in  reserve  and  somewhat  in  doubt  and 
then  call  for  speculations  from  the  pupils  as  to 
what  the  real  climax  is  to  be.  However,  in  such 
interruptions  as  these  you  must  guard  against 
destroying  the  continuity  and  intensity  of  your 
story.  For  instance,  if  you  are  telling  an  incident 
that  is  dramatic  or  pathetic,  you  may  entirely 
destroy  the  emotional  effect  you  wish  to  produce 
if  you  call  upon  some  pupil,  who,  in  a  halting  way, 
with  ill-chosen  words,  anticipates  the  climax. 
Your  own  good  judgment  will  tell  you  when  inter¬ 
ruptions  are  tolerable. 

d.  Be  dramatic  in  your  recital.  Keep  interest 
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suspended  and  reserve  the  climax  to  the  last. 
Don’t  anticipate  the  point  in  your  story,  don’t  tell 
it  two  or  three  times  over  or  even  give  the  pupils 
an  opportunity  to  see  what  it  is.  Hold  it  carefully 
in  reserve  to  the  right  moment,  and  then  place  it 
before  them  quickly  and  dramatically. 

4.  A  Story  Told.  Perhaps  the  directions  of 
the  preceding  paragraphs  in  this  exercise  will  be 
more  clearly  understood  if  we  give  an  example  of 
story-telling.  We  can  imagine  a  class  of  children 
who  have  perhaps  shown  little  interest  in  poetry 
and  who  are  soon  to  meet  in  their  readers  with 
many  selections.  Perhaps,  too,  you  have  seen 
in  school  a  number  of  little  acts  which  led  you  to 
think  that  some  of  the  pupils  were  not  particu¬ 
larly  generous  and  were  not  as  considerate  of 
their  fellows  as  they  should  be.  So,  when,  in 
looking  for  suitable  material,  you  find  Abou  Ben 
Adhem ,  you  think  the  story  is  appropriate  and 
will  be  appreciated  by  your  children  and  will  serve 
also  to  suggest  in  an  appropriate  way  your  disap¬ 
proval  of  their  selfishness.  Having  studied  the 
poem  and  considered  it  in  the  light  of  this  outline, 
you  choose  a  time  when  the  school  seems  in  a 
receptive  mood,  and  as  a  general  exercise  tell  them 
the  story  somewhat  in  this  manner : 

In  the  beautiful  Eastern  countries,  where  the 
days  are  all  summer  days  and  flowers  bloom  the 
year  round,  many  of  the  people  believe  that  God 
often  sends  them  messages  in  their  sleep.  So  they 
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think  a  great  deal  about  their  dreams  and  try  to 
learn  lessons  from  them. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  was  an  exceedingly  rich  man 
who  had  gained  all  his  wealth  honestly,  and  now 
in  his  old  age  lived  in  his  beautiful  home  alone. 
Do  not  think  I  mean  that  he  was  really  alone,  for 
he  had  many  servants,  and  his  friends  came  to 
visit  him  nearly  every  day  ;  but  his  wife  was  dead, 
and  his  children  had  grown  up  and  moved  into 
other  cities.  You  know  how  lonesome  you  get 
sometimes  when  your  parents  or  your  brothers 
and  sisters  are  away  even  for  a  few  hours.  So 
Abou  might  have  been  very  lonesome  if  he  had 
stayed  indoors  thinking  and  thinking  all  the  time  ; 
he  might  even  have  grown  sullen  and  sour  and 
lost  all  the  pleasure  of  living.  But  he  was  too 
wise  a  man  to  live  that  way  ;  he  was  too  kind- 
hearted  and  had  too  much  love  for  his  fellows. 
Accordingly,  he  gathered  about  him  the  poor 
children  that  had  no  homes,  until  he  filled  his 
big  house  with  them.  Here  he  fed  and  clothed 
them  as  though  they  were  his  own,  and  their 
bright  smiles  gladdened  him,  while  the  sound  of 
their  pattering  feet  and  the  gay  music  of  their 
laughter  filled  his  old  heart  with  joy. 

So  many  children  he  had  in  his  big  family  that 
he  and  his  servants  could  not  care  for  them  with¬ 
out  help,  and  accordingly  Abou  gathered  about 
him  many  poor  men  and  women,  who  were  glad  to 
cook  and  make  clothes,  to  tend  the  cows  and 
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sheep  and  do  all  the  things  that  were  necessary 
for  the  health,  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  What  a  world  of  happiness  Abou  carried 
into  the  lives  of  all  these  people,  and  what  a  great 
joy  he  felt  himself  as  he  saw  their  pleasure  and 
felt  their  gratitude  ! 

One  night,  when  Abou  was  sleeping  peacefully, 
he  seemed  to  awake  suddenly  and  see  his  room  all 
bright  with  a  beautiful  white  light.  It  shone  on 
his  pictures,  on  his  curtains,  on  the  bed  and  its 
covers,  so  clear  and  brilliant  that  the  room  seemed 
more  splendid  than  it  ever  looked  before.  The 
old  man  wondered  and  wondered,  for  the  only 
light  he  had  ever  had  in  his  room  was  from  the 
candles  and  the  rude  lamps  they  had  in  those 
olden  times.  This  light  was  brighter,  clearer, 
purer  even  than  the  gas  and  electric  lights  we  have 
in  these  wonderful  days. 

As  Abou  gazed  about  he  saw,  from  the  shadows 
playing  upon  the  richly  carved  ceiling,  that  the 
light  seemed  to  come  from  a  certain  place  in  the 
room.  Turning  his  head  toward  the  table  where 
he  sometimes  sat,  he  saw  there  a  lovely  angel 
clothed  in  snowy  white.  Her  long  wings  were 
folded  gracefully,  and  on  her  head  was  a  blazing 
crown  of  gold  from  which  came  the  glorious  light 
that  had  awakened  him.  The  angel  was  sitting 
with  her  head  bent  over  the  table  and  was  writing 
rapidly  in  a  great  golden  book  with  shining  leaves. 

Abou  was  not  afraid,  for  he  had  lived  honestly 
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and  had  been  kind,  loving  and  charitable ;  so  he 
said  softly  to  the  angel,  “  What  are  you  writing 
there  ?  ” 

The  angel  raised  her  head  and  turned  her  face 
toward  him.  It  was  a  beautiful  face,  with  deep, 
dark  eyes  that  looked  into  his  very  soul,  and 
smiling  lips  that  seemed  ready  to  give  a  message 
straight  from  Heaven. 

“I  am  writing, ”  said  the  angel,  “the  names  of 
those  who  love  the  Lord.” 

“Is  my  name  there?”  inquired  Ben  Adhem 
anxiously. 

“  No  it  is  not,  I  grieve  to  say.” 

Abou  paused  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  low, 
steady  voice  that  was  cheery  in  spite  of  his  disap¬ 
pointment,  said,  “Please  write  my  name,  then,  as 
one  who  loves  his  fellow-men.” 

The  angel  wrote,  and  then,  before  Abou’s  wait¬ 
ing  eyes,  she  slowly  faded  away,  and  he  was  alone 
in  his  dark  and  gloomy  room. 

The  next  night,  however,  the  angel  came  again, 
this  time  clothed  with  a  radiance  so  brilliant  that 
Abou  sat  up  at  once,  awake  and  alert.  Right  up 
to  the  bed  she  came,  and  opened  before  the  as¬ 
tonished  man  a  book  of  gold  with  pages  so  bright 
that  he  could  not  see  to  read  them  until  he  had 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  Then  across  the 
top  he  saw  in  shining  letters  the  inscription : 
Names  of  Those  Whom  God  Has  Blessed.  For  a 
moment  he  could  not  read  any  further,  but  as  his 
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sight  cleared  and  his  anxiety  died  away,  he  looked 
again,  and  there,  at  the  head  of  those  others 
whom  God’s  love  had  blessed,  was  his  own  name, 
Abou  Ben  Adhem. 

You  see,  because  Abou  loved  his  fellow-men 
and  was  kind  to  them,  God  gave  him  this  great 
blessing. 

Leigh  Hunt,  a  poet  who  lived  in  England, 
heard  that  Eastern  tale  and  was  so  charmed  by  it 
that  he  wrote  a  beautiful  little  poem.  Would  you 
like  to  hear  it?  Well,  here  it  is  : 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase  !) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  of  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 

An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold — 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

4 ‘What  writest  thou?”  The  vision  raised  its 
head, 

And  with  a  look  made  all  of  sweet  accord, 
Answer’d,  “The  names  of  those  who  love  the 
Lord.” 

“And  is  mine  one?”  said  Abou.  “Nay,  not 
so,” 

Replied  the  angel.  Abou  spoke  more  low, 

But  cheerily  still,  and  said,  ‘  ‘  I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellowmen.” 
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The  angel  wrote  and  vanish’d.  The  next 
night 

It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  show’d  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had 
bless’d, 

And  lo  !  Ben  Adhem’s  name  led  all  the  rest. 

5.  A  Second  Story.  A  capital  story  in  lighter 
vein  may  be  made  from  one  of  Longfellow’s  poems. 
The  incident  itself  is  full  of  the  characteristics 
which  have  been  mentioned  above  as  necessary 
for  a  good  story,  and  it  can  be  made  quite  dra¬ 
matic.  If  the  teller  has  some  humorous  power  it 
can  be  made  very  amusing.  It  is  not  supposed 
that  any  teacher  will  use  the  story  exactly  as  it  is 
told  here.  This  is  merely  an  intimation  of  what 
may  be  done.  The  mere  fact  of  putting  it  in  print 
makes  it  too  formal,  and  the  restrictions  of  space 
prevent  indulging  in  many  of  the  details  which 
suggest  themselves  to  a  person  who  is  talking. 
Moreover,  the  speaker  is  able  to  watch  his  audi¬ 
ence  and  to  tell  whether  he  is  pleasing  them  or  not. 
When  he  finds  a  part  of  the  story  in  which  they 
seem  interested,  he  will  naturally  enlarge  upon 
that,  and  when  they  appear  restless  or  less  inter¬ 
ested  he  will  hasten  his  progress  to  something  else. 
The  age  and  character  of  the  audience  make  so 
much  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  story  which 
will  please  them  that  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
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following  version  may  assist  some  teacher  to  make 
a  better  one : 

In  Italy  is  a  queer  little  town  called  Atri.  It 
rests  on  a  hillside,  where  it  looks  very  much  as 
though  it  had  tried  to  climb  up  the  hill  but  had 
struggled  along,  tired  itself  out  and  finally  sat 
down  to  say,  “  No  matter  what  happens,  I  won’t 
climb  any  farther  up  this  old  hill.” 

Old  King  John  built  a  low  tower  in  the  market¬ 
place,  and  on  its  top,  beneath  a  roof,  he  hung  a 
loud-sounding  bell,  and  to  the  bell  attached  a  rope, 
which  hung  down  to  the  ground  where  any  man  or 
child  might  reach  it.  That  was  a  long  time  ago— 
so  long  that  nobody  remembers  anything  else  the 
king  did  or  who  he  really  was.  But  that  one  act 
nobody  can  forget.  After  his  bell  was  nicely  hung 
and  he  had  tried  it  to  see  that  it  could  be  rung 
easily  by  man  or  child,  the  king  rode  through  the 
town  with  a  long  train  of  knights  and  servants 
following  him.  In  front  of  him  there  rode  a  stately 
herald,  who  flourished  his  trumpet  from  side  to 
side  and  every  few  moments  sounded  upon  it  a 
loud  and  stirring  blast.  Immediately  after,  he 
would  cry  out  in  his  big,  strong  voice  : 

“  If  any  man  at  any  time  suffers  wrong,  let  him 
go  into  the  marketplace  and  ring  the  big  alarm 
bell.  Forthwith  shall  the  judge  come  to  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  and  hear  the  case,  and  if  he  find  it 
just,  straightway  will  he  punish  the  wrongdoers. 
Thus  saith  the  great  King  John  !  ” 
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Now,  I  can't  tell  you  about  the  wrongs  that  were 
righted,  for  nobody  remembers  many  of  them. 
But  all  of  Atri  remembered  the  purpose  of  the  bell, 
and  I  know  it  must  have  been  used  many,  many 
times,  for  finally  the  strands  were  worn  and  wasted 
away,  until  a  man  could  scarcely  touch  the  rope 
with  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

Just  about  this  time  there  was  a  miserly  old 
knight  living  in  Atri.  Once  he  had  been  a  gay 
young  man,  then  a  brave  warrior  and  a  great 
hunter  with  many  horses.  Now  that  he  was  old 
he  had  just  one  passion  :  he  loved  gold  better 
than  anything  else  in  this  world,  and  was  willing 
to  trade  everything  for  it.  He  sold  his  houses 
and  his  lands,  his  cattle  and  all  his  salable  prop¬ 
erty.  The  money  that  he  got  from  these  he  hid 
away,  spending  upon  himself  only  what  was 
necessary  to  keep  him  alive.  His  clothes  were  of 
the  shabbiest,  and  no  one  would  think,  to  look  at 
him,  that  he  was  wealthy.  He  never  gave  a  penny 
away  in  charity,  but  many  times,  I  have  no  doubt, 
he  envied  the  beggar  the  coin  that  some  other 
person  threw  to  him.  He  had  kept  one  old  horse, 
principally  because  it  had  grown  too  old  to  be 
valuable.  Once,  though,  it  had  been  his  favorite, 
a  fine  hunter,  a  noble  steed  that  had  carried  its 
master  in  battle.  Now  it  was  nothing  but  a  poor 
old  worn-out  nag,  entirely  useless,  but  worthy  to 
be  cared  for  the  rest  of  its  life  because  of  what  it 
had  been.  However,  the  heartless  old  knight, 
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begrudging  even  the  little  food  that  kept  life  in 
the  faithful  old  beast,  cruelly  turned  it  out  into 
the  street  to  get  a  living  as  best  it  might.  The 
old  horse  browsed  about,  but  food  was  scarce  in 
the  village  streets,  and  it  was  too  feeble  to  go  far 
out  into  the  country.  So  every  day  the  noble  old 
charger  grew  weaker  and  thinner  and  looked  more 
like  the  scarecrows  that  the  peasants  put  in  their 
vineyards. 

One  morning  a  villager  passing  through  the 
square  happened  to  notice  that  the  rope  from 
the  big  bell  could  no  longer  be  reached  from  the 
ground,  so  he  climbed  up  the  tower  and,  half  in 
fun,  mended  it  with  a  long  vine  whose  leaves  and 
tendrils  made  the  rope  look  very  pretty  and  al¬ 
most  as  though  it  were  growing  from  the  ground. 

That  afternoon,  just  as  on  every  other  afternoon 
in  dreamy  Italy,  the  people  all  went  into  their 
houses,  closed  their  doors  and  blinds  and  laid 
themselves  down  in  their  cool  rooms  for  a  quiet 
sleep.  They  had  hardly  lost  themselves,  how¬ 
ever,  before  there  came  suddenly  on  the  air  the 
loud  notes  of  the  big  bell  in  the  marketplace. 

Everybody  started  from  his  sleep,  for  it  had 
been  a  long  time  since  a  person  had  claimed 
justice  through  the  bell.  Now  it  rang  out,  louder 
and  louder  each  moment  :  “  Someone — hath  done 
— a  wrong, — a  wrong;  someone — hath  done — a 
wrong !  ” 

The  judge  was  one  of  the  first  to  hear  the  alarm, 
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and,  springing  quickly  from  his  dreamy  couch,  he 
put  on  his  robes  of  justice  and  hurried,  as  fast 
as  his  portly  body  would  permit  him,  up  to  the 
marketplace.  It  was  hard  to  be  disturbed  in  the 
midst  of  the  afternoon’s  sleep,  but  so  strange  a 
circumstance  brought  the  people  out  from  all  the 
houses  round,  and  by  the  time  the  judge  had 
reached  the  public  square,  there  were  scores  of 
villagers  at  his  heels.  They  looked  about  every¬ 
where,  but  not  a  person  could  be  seen.  You  can 
imagine  how  disgusted  was  the  judge  and  how 
noisy  were  the  people  as  they  scolded  about  the 
trick  that  some  scurvy  youngster  had  played  upon 
them.  While  they  were  still  wrangling  about  it  and 
filling  the  square  with  their  noisy  cries,  the  bell 
began  again  :  “  Someone — hath  done — a  wrong!  ” 

Everybody  looked,  and  there,  at  the  end  of  the 
rope,  stood  the  old  horse,  tearing  off  the  leaves 
from  the  vine  and  with  every  mouthful  jangling 
the  bell.  Some  of  the  people  laughed  at  the  sight, 
and  everybody  was  more  or  less  amused,  but  the 
judge  saw  the  justice  of  the  old  horse’s  plaint  and 
ordered  his  servants  to  run  and  bring  to  him  the 
miserly  old  knight. 

When  the  knight  arrived,  he  was  inclined  to 
treat  the  whole  thing  as  a  joke,  until  the  judge 
told  him  that  the  good  old  King  John  had  hung 
the  bell  there  that  wrongs  might  be  redressed, 
and  that  so  faithful  a  horse  had  as  good  a  claim 
on  justice  as  any  man  in  the  village. 
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“  I  fear  you  do  not  understand,  ”  said  the  judge. 
“  You  can  not  do  what  you  please  with  your  own. 
Vour  renown  and  your  pride  and  your  honor  are 
as  nothing  now  when  you  come  to  starve  this  poor 
brute.  An  animal  that  serves  its  master  well  and 
speaks  not,  merits  more  than  those  men  who 
clamor  and  shout  the  loudest  over  what  they  have 
done. 

“Therefore  I  decide  that  as  this  horse  served 
you  well  in  your  youth,  you  must  now,  in  its  old 
age,  provide  it  shelter  in  a  stall  and  food  enough 
to  keep  it  well,  besides  a  pasture  in  which  it  may 
wander  about  in  the  open  air,  enjoying  rest  for  its 
weary  body.” 

Now  you  have  heard  the  story  of  the  bell  of 
Atri.  If  you  want  to  see  how  beautifully  this  in¬ 
cident  can  be  told  by  a  poet,  you  can  read  Long¬ 
fellow’s  version  in  his  poem,  The  Bell  of  Airi. 
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Exercise  VIII 
THE  USE  OF  PICTURES 


Introduction 

Pictures  have  been  used  to  decorate  and  to 
illustrate  books  from  the  very  earliest  times,  and 
they  do  have  a  very  distinct  and  important  rela¬ 
tion  to  literature.  It  is  now  the  custom  to  illus¬ 
trate  books  and  periodicals  of  all  kinds.  While 
improvements  in  the  making  of  pictures  have  kept 
pace  with  or  excelled  those  in  making  literature, 
yet  the  use  of  pictures  is  not  always  an  unmixed 
benefit.  Poor  pictures  are  an  offense  to  the  sensi¬ 
bilities,  and  inappropriate  pictures  distract  one’s 
attention  from  the  text  and  interfere  with  the 
reader’s  enjoyment. 

Not  long  since  the  writer  picked  up  a  book  for 
children  in  which  the  adventures  of  a  white  boy 
among  the  indians  were  told  in  a  really  excellent 
manner.  In  one  place  the  boy  charged  an  indian 
who  had  been  friendly  to  him,  with  treachery,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  indian  was  very  much  of¬ 
fended.  Both  were  unarmed,  for  they  had  left 
their  guns  in  a  boat  some  distance  away.  The 
boy  supposed  they  were  alone ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  score  of  indian  braves  were  hidden  in  the  brush 
close  at  hand  and  were  later  summoned  into  view 
to  show  the  boy  how  wholly  he  had  been  in  the 
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indian's  power,  and  how  fortunate  it  was  that 
he  had  discovered  the  faithfulness  of  the  indian 
when  he  did.  The  book  was  illustrated  with 
beautiful  pictures  finely  drawn,  but  the  artist,  in 
making  his  picture  for  this  incident,  showed  the 
boy  and  the  indian  talking,  the  latter  leaning  on  a 
gun,  and  within  plain  sight  of  an  indian  village 
where  large  numbers  of  the  savages  were  visible. 


Outline 

1.  Decorative  Pictures.  Many  books  con¬ 
tain  decorations  and  pictures  which  have  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  text  but  which  are  intro¬ 
duced  merely  to  please  the  eye  of  the  reader. 
Encourage  pupils  to  discriminate  between  the 
merely  ornamental  and  that  which  is  helpful. 

2.  Illustrative  Pictures.  The  pictures  in¬ 
tended  to  illustrate  literature  might  be  grouped  as 
those  which  represent  a  character,  those  which 
depict  an  incident  and  those  which  show  the 
locality  in  which  an  incident  occurred.  Other 
pictures  having  more  remote  connection  with  the 
subject-matter  are  portraits  of  authors  or  homes  of 
authors. 

a.  Characters.  Great  artists  have  not  felt  it 
beneath  them  to  paint  pictures  of  some  of  the 
imaginary  characters  in  fiction.  A  famous  paint¬ 
ing  of  Evangeline,  with  which  most  of  us  are 
familiar,  is  an  evidence  in  point.  The  modern 
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novels  and  the  magazines  are  full  of  such  pictures 
drawn  by  talented  artists,  and  not  infrequently  the 
picture  is  a  greater  work  of  art  than  the  literary 
composition.  If  the  readers  or  other  books  contain 
pictures  of  the  characters,  the  pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  examine  carefully  the  costumes, 
appearance  and  surroundings  of  the  individuals  to 
see  if  all  are  in  harmony  with  the  descriptions  and 
exhibitions  of  character  that  are  made  in  the 
writings. 

b.  Incidents.  In  the  introduction  to  this  exer¬ 
cise  an  absurd  illustration  was  described.  Pupils 
should  be  kept  on  the  watch  for  such  things,  not 
to  create  a  spirit  of  fault-finding  and  criticism, 
but  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  see  what  is 
really  admirable. 

c.  Locality.  Pictures  of  localities  are  some¬ 
times  much  more  vivid  than  written  descriptions. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  vivid  the  idea  of 
locality  that  such  pictures  as  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains,  the  Great  Stone  Pace  in  the  Dells  of 
the  Saint  Croix  and  the  pictures  of  the  White 
Mountains  were  placed  in  Volume  I  of  this  series. 

d.  Authors  and  Their  Homes.  The  poems  of 
Longfellow  come  to  us  with  a  much  more  vital 
interest  if  we  know  his  benign  face,  and  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Emerson  is  more  impressive  when  read 
under  the  influence  of  his  fine,  intellectual  features. 
That  the  great  writers  were  human  beings  and  that 
they  knew  the  world  and  lived  in  it  as  we  do,  is  an 
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impressive  lesson  to  us,  and  if  we  can  combine 
with  our  mental  image  of  Emerson  a  picture  of  his 
beautiful  country  home  at  Concord,  he  comes  to 
have  a  living  human  interest  to  us  that  makes  every 
word  he  says  far  more  influential. 

3.  Sentiment.  A  fine  picture  may  be  appropri¬ 
ately  used  in  a  literary  selection  even  if  not  created 
for  that  purpose,  and  perhaps  intended  for  some¬ 
thing  widely  different.  For  instance,  in  Volume 
I  of  this  series  we  have  introduced  a  picture,  The 
Breakers ,  as  appropriate  in  connection  with  the 
wreck  of  Enoch  Arden’s  vessel. 

4.  Method  of  Questioning.  The  object  of 
the  study  of  pictures  is  to  make  the  pupils  observ¬ 
ant  and  appreciative  ;  accordingly,  the  teacher’s 
method  should  be  critical  but  at  the  same  time 
encouraging.  Criticism  sometimes  becomes  de¬ 
structive.  You  may  know  in  your  own  experience 
of  one  or  two  pictures  that  have  been  wholly  ruined 
for  you  by  the  chance  remark  of  some  jocular 
critic.  Parodies  and  caricatures,  while  amusing, 
are  often  destructive. 

In  questioning,  follow  a  systematic  plan. 

a.  Find  the  center  of  interest,  which  may  be  : 

(1)  In  a  portrait,  the  features  and  expression. 

(2)  In  scenery,  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
or  the  section  of  greatest  beauty. 

(3)  In  an  incident,  the  principal  character,  his 
action  or  position. 

(4)  In  birds  or  other  animals,  the  characteristic 
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attitude  or  peculiarities  of  structure,  such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  the  tail  of  the  lyre  bird,  the  trunk  of 
the  elephant  or  the  head  and  mane  of  the  lion. 

b.  Find  the  contributory  details,  that  is,  those 
details  which  lend  increased  force  and  vitality  to 
the  center  of  interest,  whatever  it  may  be. 

c.  Study  the  background  to  see  what  there  may 
be  that  contributes  in  a  secondary  way  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  picture. 

d.  Study  the  structure  of  the  pictures  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  what  position  the  artist  has  placed  the 
center  of  interest,  how  he  has  arranged  the  con¬ 
tributory  details  and  what  use  he  has  made  of 
light,  shade  and  color  to  intensify  the  impression. 

e.  Notice  whether  the  attention  is  distracted 
from  the  center  of  interest. 

f.  Finally,  comment  on  the  essential  beauty  of 
the  picture  and  its  peculiar  fitness  to  the  subject. 

5.  Primary  Classes.  The  function  of  pictures 
in  the  primary  classes  is  quite  different  from  that 
in  higher  classes.  With  primary  pupils  reading 
lessons  are  frequently  made  entirely  from  a  picture, 
and  language  lessons  innumerable  may  be  drawn 
from  a  suitable  collection.  Young  children  are 
much  more  literal  in  their  interpretation  of  pictures 
than  older  ones.  Small  children  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  portraits,  in  scenery,  in  buildings 
or  in  pictures  in  which  there  is  not  a  vital  human 
interest.  A  picture  of  a  child  or  an  animal  will 
interest  theni.  and  any  picture  that  shows  an 
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incident  in  which  either  takes  part  will  excite  their 
unqualified  admiration. 

6.  Original  Illustrations.  Children  enjoy 
illustrating  the  stories  which  they  read.  In  the 
primary  grades  drawing  seems  the  natural  expres¬ 
sion  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  it  is  no  trouble 
whatever  to  make  children  draw.  The  teacher 
must  be  satisfied  with  crude  attempts  and  should 
never  ridicule  anything  that  is  earnestly  done.  As 
pupils  grow  older,  they  become  self-critical  and 
object  to  drawing  for  the  reason  that  what  they  do 
does  not  satisfy  them,  but  even  then  with  a  little 
encouragement  they  may  be  induced  to  draw.  To 
the  teacher  these  drawings  mean  much.  Very 
frequently  they  show  as  nothing  else  will  the  effect 
which  the  reading  is  producing  on  the  pupil,  whose 
work  is  often  surprisingly  appreciative. 

7.  Collections  of  Pictures.  Excellent  por¬ 
traits  of  authors  in  halftone  or  carbon  prints  may 
be  obtained  for  about  a  cent  apiece  from  several 
different  publishers.  Most  of  the  great  master¬ 
pieces  of  painting  may  be  purchased  at  about  the 
same  price.  Every  teacher  should  have  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  such  pictures  to  use  in  class,  even  if  the  text¬ 
books  are  themselves  well  illustrated.  By  using  a 
little  care  in  selection,  scores  of  excellent  half¬ 
tones  and  colored  lithographs  may  be  found  in 
current  periodicals.  These  may  be  mounted  upon 
cardboard  and  used  in  class  or  hung  upon  the 
walls,  where  the  pupils  can  see  them  daily. 
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Franklin  was  the  greatest  man  of  colonial  and 
revolutionary  times.  It  is  rarely  in  the  history 
of  the  world  that  one  achieves  distinction  in  so 
many  different  lines  as  did  this  son  of  a  poor  New 
England  tallow-chandler.  He  was  a  scientist,  and 
his  discoveries  in  electricity  are  still  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  modern  knowledge  in  that  subject ;  he  was 
an  inventor,  and  the  lightning-rod,  a  printing 
press  and  a  stove  are  among  the  common  things 
to  which  he  turned  his  genius ;  as  a  writer,  he 
stands  among  the  foremost  of  his  nation ;  as  an 
exponent  of  practical  domestic  and  governmental 
economy  not  only  did  he  influence  his  own  gener¬ 
ation  but  by  his  maxims  and  wise  advice  he  still 
urges  the  world  to  right  habits  in  living  ;  a  states¬ 
man  and  a  diplomat,  he  conducted  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  negotiations  with  foreign  powers  in  so  skil¬ 
ful  a  manner  as  to  win  their  admiration  and  the 
veneration  of  his  countrymen.  Franklin  stood 
among  the  greatest  as  a  statesman,  as  an  author 
and  as  a  man  of  science.  No  other  American  can 
lay  claim  to  such  leadership  in  more  than  one  of 
these  directions. 

It  is  difficult  to  consider  any  one  power  of  this 
truly  many-sided  man.  Our  chief  interest  is  in 
him  as  a  writer  but  it  is  not  so  much  his  style  as  it  is 
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the  man  Franklin  that  makes  his  writings  valuable. 
His  Autobiography  is  so  clear,  so  pointed,  and 
rings  so  true  that  few  other  narratives  may  be 
compared  with  it.  Yet  there  is  no  attempt  at  fine 
writing  and  little  play  of  the  imagination.  He  has 
a  message  and  he  delivers  it  effectively.  His  wit 
is  pungent,  always  at  hand,  and  his  sentences  are 
never  cumbered  with  unnecessary  words.  But 
this  as  well  as  his  other  writings  are  valuable 
chiefly  for  the  thought  that  is  in  them.  They  are 
teaching  all  the  time.  By  quoting  at  length  his 
Autobiography  we  may  be  able  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  man’s  early  life,  the  simplicity  of  his  style, 
and  his  remarkable  wisdom  in  common  everyday 
affairs.  He  writes  as  follows  : 

My  father  married  young,  and  carried  his 
wife,  with  three  children,  to  New  England 
about  1685.  The  conventicles  being  at  that 
time  forbidden  by  law  and  frequently  disturbed 
in  the  meetings,  some  considerable  men  of  his 
acquaintance  determined  to  go  to  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  he  was  prevailed  with  to  accompany 
them  thither,  where  they  expected  to  enjoy 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  with  freedom. 
By  the  same  wife  my  father  had  four  children 
more  born  there,  and  by  a  second  ten  others  — 
in  all  seventeen  ;  of  whom  I  remember  to  have 
seen  thirteen  sitting  together  at  his  table,  who 
all  grew  up  to  years  of  maturity  and  were 
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married.  I  was  the  youngest  son  and  the 
youngest  of  all  the  children  except  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  I  was  born  in  Boston,  in  New  England. 

My  elder  brothers  were  all  put  apprentices 
to  different  trades.  I  was  put  to  the  grammar 
school  at  eight  years  of  age,  my  father  intend¬ 
ing  to  devote  me  as  the  tithe  of  his  sons  to 
the  service  of  the  Church.  My  early  readiness 
in  learning  to  read,  which  must  have  been 
very  early,  as  I  do  not  remember  when  I  could 
not  read,  and  the  opinion  of  all  his  friends  that 
I  should  certainly  make  a  good  scholar,  encour¬ 
aged  him  in  this  purpose  of  his. 

I  continued,  however,  at  the  grammar  school 
rather  less  than  a  year,  though  in  that  time  I 
had  risen  gradually  from  the  middle  of  the 
class  of  that  year  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
same  class,  and  was  removed  into  the  next 
class,  whence  I  was  to  be  placed  in  the  third 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

But  my  father,  burdened  with  a  numerous 
family,  was  unable,  without  inconvenience,  to 
support  the  expense  of  a  college  education. 
Considering,  moreover,  as  he  said  to  one  of 
his  friends  in  my  presence,  the  little  encour¬ 
agement  that  line  of  life  afforded  to  those 
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educated  for  it,  he  gave  up  his  first  intentions, 
took  me  from  the  grammar  school,  and  sent 
me  to  a  school  for  writing  and  arithmetic,  kept 
by  a  then  famous  man,  Mr.  George  Brownwell. 
He  was  a  skillful  master  and  succeeded  in  his 
profession,  employing  the  mildest  and  most 
encouraging  methods.  Under  him  I  learned 
to  write  a  good  hand  pretty  soon,  but  I  failed 
entirely  in  arithmetic.  At  ten  years  old  I  was 
taken  to  help  my  father  in  his  business,  which 
was  that  of  a  tallow-chandler  and  soap-boiler  ; 
a  business  to  which  he  was  not  bred,  but  had 
assumed  on  his  arrival  in  New  England,  be¬ 
cause  he  found  that  his  dyeing  trade,  being  in 
little  request,  would  not  maintain  his  family. 
Accordingly  I  was  employed  in  cutting  wicks 
for  the  candles,  filling  the  molds  for  cast  can¬ 
dles,  attending  the  shop,  going  of  errands,  etc. 

I  disliked  the  trade  and  had  a  strong  incli¬ 
nation  to  go  to  sea,  but  my  father  declared 
against  it.  But  residing  near  the  water  I  was 
much  in  it  and  on  it.  I  learned  to  swim  well 
and  to  manage  boats,  and  when  embarked 
with  other  boys  I  was  commonly  allowed  to 
govern,  especially  in  any  case  of  difficulty  ;  and 
upon  other  occasions  I  was  generally  the  leader 
among  the  boys,  and  sometimes  led  them  into 
scrapes,  of  which  I  will  mention  one  instance, 
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as  it  shows  an  early  projecting  public  spirit, 
though  not  then  justly  conducted.  There  was 
a  salt  marsh  which  bounded  part  of  the  mill¬ 
pond  on  the  edge  of  which,  at  high  water,  we 
used  to  stand  to  fish  for  minnows.  By  much 
trampling  we  had  made  it  a  mere  quagmire. 
My  proposal  was  to  build  a  wharf  there  for  us 
to  stand  upon,  and  I  showed  my  comrades  a 
large  heap  of  stones  which  were  intended  for 
a  new  house  near  the  marsh  and  which  would 
very  well  suit  our  purpose.  Accordingly  in 
the  evening,  when  the  workmen  were  gone 
home,  I  assembled  a  number  of  my  playfel¬ 
lows,  and  we  worked  diligently  like  so  many 
emmets,  sometimes  two  or  three  to  a  stone, 
till  we  brought  them  all  to  make  our  little 
wharf.  The  next  morning  the  workmen  were 
surprised  at  missing  the  stones,  which  had 
formed  our  wharf.  Inquiry  was  made  after 
the  authors  of  this  transfer  ;  we  were  discov¬ 
ered,  complained  of,  and  corrected  by  our 
fathers  ;  and  though  I  demonstrated  the  utility 
of  our  work,  mine  convinced  me  that  that 
which  was  not  honest  could  not  be  truly  useful. 

From  my  infancy  I  was  passionately  fond  of 
reading,  and  all  the  money  that  came  into  my 
hands  was  laid  out  in  the  purchasing  of  books. 
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This  bookish  inclination  at  length  deter¬ 
mined  my  father  to  make  me  a  printer,  al¬ 
though  he  had  already  one  son,  James,  of  that 
profession.  In  1717  my  brother  James  re¬ 
turned  from  England,  with  a  press  and  letters, 
to  set  up  his  business  in  Boston.  I  liked  it 
much  better  than  that  of  my  father,  but  still 
had  a  hankering  for  the  sea.  To  prevent  the 
apprehended  effect  of  such  an  inclination,  my 
father  was  impatient  to  have  me  bound  to  my 
brother.  I  stood  out  some  time,  but  at  last 
was  persuaded  and  signed  the  indenture  when 
I  was  yet  but  twelve  years  old.  I  was  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  till  I  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  only  I  was  to  be  allowed  journey¬ 
man’s  wages  during  the  last  year.  In  a  little 
time  I  made  a  great  progress  in  the  business 
and  became  a  useful  hand  to  my  brother.  I 
now  had  access  to  better  books.  An  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  apprentices  of  booksellers  en¬ 
abled  me  sometimes  to  borrow  a  small  one, 
which  I  was  careful  to  return  soon  and  clean. 
Often  I  sat  up  in  my  chamber  reading  the 
greatest  part  of  the  night  when  the  book  was 
borrowed  in  the  evening  and  to  be  returned  in 
the  morning,  lest  it  should  be  found  missing. 

After  some  time  a  merchant,  an  ingenious, 
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sensible  man,  Mr.  Matthew  Adams,  who  had 
a  pretty  collection  of  books,  frequented  our 
printing-office,  took  notice  of  me,  and  invited 
me  to  see  his  library  and  very  kindly  proposed 
to  loan  me  such  books  as  I  chose  to  read.  I 
now  took  a  strong  inclination  for  poetry  and 
wrote  some  little  pieces.  My  brother,  suppos¬ 
ing  it  might  turn  to  account,  encouraged  me 
and  induced  me  to  compose  two  occasional 
ballads.  .  .  .  The  first  sold  prodigiously. 

This  success  flattered  my  vanity ;  but  my  father 
discouraged  me  by  criticising  my  performances 
and  telling  me  verse-makers  were  generally 
beggars.  Thus  I  escaped  being  a  poet,  and 
probably  a  very  bad  one  ;  but  as  prose-writing 
had  been  of  great  use  to  me  in  the  course  of 
my  life  and  was  a  principal  means  of  my  ad¬ 
vancement,  I  shall  tell  you  how  in  such  a  situ¬ 
ation  I  acquired  what  little  ability  I  may  be 
supposed  to  have  in  that  way. 

There  was  another  bookish  lad  in  the  town, 
John  Collins  by  name,  with  whom  I  was  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted.  We  sometimes  disputed, 
and  very  fond  we  were  of  argument  and  very 
desirous  of  confuting  one  another ;  which  dis¬ 
putatious  turn,  by  the  way,  is  apt  to  become 
a  very  bad  habit,  making  people  often  ex¬ 
tremely  disagreeable  in  company  by  the  con- 
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tradiction  that  is  necessary  to  bring  it  into 
practice,  and  thence,  besides  souring  and  spoil¬ 
ing  the  conversation,  it  is  productive  of  dis¬ 
gusts,  and  perhaps  enmities,  with  those  who 
may  have  occasion  for  friendship.  I  had 
caught  this  by  reading  my  father’s  books  of 
dispute  on  religion.  Persons  of  good  sense,  I 
have  since  observed,  seldom  fall  into  it,  except 
lawyers,  university  men,  and  generally  men  of 
all  sorts  who  have  been  bred  at  Edinburgh, 
c  .  .  At  this  time  I  met  with  an  odd  volume 
of  the  Spectator .  I  had  never  before  seen 
any  of  them.  I  bought  it,  read  it  over  and 
over,  and  was  much  delighted  with  it.  I 
thought  the  writing  excellent,  and  wished  if 
possible  to  imitate  it.  With  that  view  I  took 
some  of  the  papers,  and  making  short  hints  of 
the  sentiments  in  each  sentence,  laid  them  by 
a  few  days,  and  then,  without  looking  at  the 
book,  tried  to  complete  the  papers  again,  by 
expressing  each  hinted  sentiment  at  length, 
and  as  fully  as  it  had  been  expressed  before, 
in  any  suitable  words  that  should  occur  to  me. 
Then  I  compared  my  Spectator  with  the 
original,  discovered  some  of  my  faults,  and 
corrected  them.  But  I  found  I  wanted  a  stock 
of  words  or  a  readiness  in  recollecting  and 
using  them,  which  I  thought  I  should  have 
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acquired  before  that  time  if  I  had  gone  on 
making  verses  ;  since  the  continual  search  for 
words  of  the  same  import,  but  of  different 
length  to  suit  the  measure  or  of  different  sound 
for  the  rhyme,  would  have  laid  me  under  a 
constant  necessity  of  searching  for  variety, 
and  also  have  tended  to  fix  that  variety  in  my 
mind  and  make  me  master  of  it.  Therefore 
I  took  some  of  the  tales  in  the  Spectator 
and  turned  them  into  verse  ;  and  after  a  time, 
when  I  had  pretty  well  forgotten  the  prose, 
turned  them  back  again. 

I  also  sometimes  jumbled  my  collection  of 
hints  into  confusion,  and  after  some  weeks 
endeavored  to  reduce  them  into  the  best  order 
before  I  began  to  form  the  full  sentences  and 
complete  the  subject.  This  was  to  teach  me 
method  in  the  arrangement  of  the  thoughts. 
By  comparing  my  work  with  the  original,  I 
discovered  many  faults  and  corrected  them  ; 
but  I  sometimes  had  the  pleasure  to  fancy  that 
in  certain  particulars  of  small  consequence  I 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  improve  the 
method  or  the  language,  and  this  encouraged 
me  to  think  that  I  might  in  time  come  to  be 
a  tolerable  English  writer,  of  which  I  was 
extremely  ambitious.  The  time  I  allotted  for 
writing  exercises  and  for  reading  was  at  night, 
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or  before  work  began  in  the  morning,  or  on 
Sundays,  when  I  contrived  to  be  in  the  print¬ 
ing-house,  avoiding  as  much  as  I  could  the 
constant  attendance  at  public  worship  which 
my  father  used  to  exact  of  me  when  I  was 
under  his  care,  and  which  I  still  continued  to 
consider  a  duty,  though  I  could  not  afford  time 
to  practice  it. 

When  about  sixteen  years  of  age  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  with  a  book,  written  by  one 
Tryon,  recommending  a  vegetable  diet.  I  de¬ 
termined  to  go  into  it.  My  brother  being  yet 
unmarried  did  not  keep  house,  but  boarded 
himself  and  his  apprentices  in  another  fam¬ 
ily.  My  refusing  to  eat  flesh  occasioned  an 
inconvenience,  and  I  was  frequently  chid  for 
my  singularity.  I  made  myself  acquainted 
with  Tryon’s  manner  of  preparing  some  of  his 
dishes,  such  as  boiling  potatoes  or  rice,  making 
hasty-pudding  and  a  few  others,  and  then  pro¬ 
posed  to  my  brother  that  if  he  would  give  me 
weekly  half  the  money  he  paid  for  my  board, 
I  would  board  myself.  He  instantly  agreed 
to  it,  and  I  presently  found  that  I  could  save 
half  what  he  paid  me.  This  was  an  additional 
fund  for  buying  of  books ;  but  I  had  another 
advantage  in  it.  My  brother  and  the  rest  going 
from  the  printing-house  to  tbfeir  meals,  I  re- 
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mained  there  alone,  and  dispatching  presently 
my  light  repast  (which  was  often  no  more  than 
a  biscuit  or  a  slice  of  bread,  a  handful  of 
raisins  or  a  tart  from  the  pastry  cook ’s,  and  a 
glass  of  water),  had  the  rest  of  the  time  till 
their  return  for  study;  in  which  I  made  the 
greater  progress  from  that  greater  clearness  of 
head  and  quicker  apprehension  which  gener¬ 
ally  attend  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking. 
Now  it  was  that  (being  on  some  occasion  made 
ashamed  of  my  ignorance  in  figures,  which  I 
had  twice  failed  learning  when  at  school)  I 
took  Cocker’s  book  on  Arithmetic ,  and  went 
through  the  whole  by  myself  with  the  great¬ 
est  ease. 

While  I  was  intent  on  improving  my  lan¬ 
guage  I  met  with  an  English  grammar  (I 
think  it  was  Greenwood’s),  having  at  the  end 
of  it  two  little  sketches  on  the  arts  of  rhetoric 
and  logic,  the  latter  finishing  with  a  dispute  in 
the  Socratic  method;  and  soon  after  I  procured 
Xenophon’s  Memorable  Things  of  Socrates , 
wherein  there  are  many  examples  of  the  same 
method.  I  was  charmed  with  it,  adopted  it, 
dropped  my  abrupt  contradictions  and  positive 
argumentation,  and  put  on  the  humble  in¬ 
quirer.  And  being  then,  from  reading  Shaftes- 
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bury  and  Collins,  made  a  doubter,  as  I  already 
was  in  many  points  of  our  religious  doctrines, 
I  found  this  method  the  safest  for  myself  and 
very  embarrassing  to  those  against  whom  I 
used  it ;  therefore  I  took  delight  in  it,  prac¬ 
ticed  it  continually,  and  grew  very  artful  and 
expert  in  drawing  people  even  of  superior 
knowledge  into  concessions  the  consequence  of 
which  they  did  not  foresee,  entangling  them  in 
difficulties  out  of  which  they  could  not  extri¬ 
cate  themselves,  and  so  obtaining  victories  that 
neither  myself  nor  my  cause  always  deserved. 

I  continued  this  method  some  few  years,  but 
gradually  left  it,  retaining  only  the  habit  of 
expressing  myself  in  terms  of  modest  diffidence, 
never  using,  when  I  advanced  anything  that 
may  possibly  be  disputed,  the  words  certainly , 
undoubtedly ,  or  any  others  that  give  the  air  of 
positiveness  to  an  opinion  ;  but  rather  say,  I 
conceive  or  apprehend  a  thing  to  be  so  and  so  ; 
It  appears  to  me ,  or,  I  should  not  think  it , 
so  or  so,  for  such  and  such  reasons ;  or,  I 
imagine  it  to  be  so;  or,  It  is  so,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  This  habit,  I  believe,  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  me  when  I  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  inculcate  my  opinions  and  persuade 
men  into  measures  that  I  have  been  from  time 
to  time  engaged  in  promoting.  And  as  the  chief 
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ends  of  conversation  are  to  inform  or  to  be  in¬ 
formed,  to  please  or  to  persuade,  I  wish  well- 
meaning  and  sensible  men  would  not  lessen 
their  power  of  doing  good  by  a  positive  assum¬ 
ing  manner  that  seldom  fails  to  disgust,  tends 
to  create  opposition,  and  to  defeat  most  of  those 
purposes  for  which  speech  was  given  to  us. 
In  fact,  if  you  wish  to  instruct  others,  a  posi¬ 
tive  dogmatical  manner  in  advancing  your 
sentiments  may  occasion  opposition  and  pre¬ 
vent  a  candid  attention.  If  you  desire  instruc¬ 
tion  and  improvement  from  others,  you  should 
not  at  the  same  time  express  yourself  fixed  in 
your  present  opinions.  Modest  and  sensible 
men,  who  do  not  love  disputation,  will  leave 
you  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  your 
errors.  In  adopting  such  a  manner,  you  can 
seldom  expect  to  please  your  hearers  or  obtain 
the  concurrence  you  desire.  Pope  judiciously 
observes — 

“  Men  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them 
not, 

And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  for¬ 
got.” 

He  also  commended  it  to  us 

To  speak,  though  sure,  with  seeming  diffi¬ 
dence.” 
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Franklin’s  apprenticeship  to  his  brother  was 
not  altogether  pleasant.  Misunderstandings  arose, 
the  elder  brother  was  not  altogether  wise  or  mer¬ 
ciful  and  Franklin’s  own  spirit  was  an  independ¬ 
ent  one.  They  quarreled,  Benjamin  was  beaten 
and  only  the  interposition  of  his  father  kept  him 
from  running  away.  The  brother  published  a 
newspaper,  The  New  England  Courant ,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  his  radical  utterances  therein  was  put  in 
prison  and  finally  prohibited  from  publishing  his 
paper.  To  enable  Benjamin  to  carry  on  the  pub¬ 
lication  his  brother  released  him  from  his  appren¬ 
ticeship.  When  they  quarreled  again  Benjamin 
took  advantage  of  this  fact  and  declared  himself 
independent. 

I  sold  my  books  to  raise  a  little  money,  was 
taken  on  board  the  sloop  privately,  had  a 
fair  wind,  and  in  three  days  found  myself  at 
New  York,  near  three  hundred  miles  from 
my  home,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  (October, 
1723),  without  the  least  recommendation  or 
knowledge  of  any  person  in  the  place,  and 
very  little  money  in  my  pocket. 

The  inclination  I  had  had  for  the  sea  was 
by  this  time  done  away,  or  I  might  now  have 
gratified  it.  But  having  another  profes¬ 
sion  and  conceiving  myself  a  pretty  good 
workman,  I  offered  my  services  to  a  printer  of 
the  place,  old  Mr.  William  Bradford,  who  had 
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been  the  first  printer  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
had  removed  thence  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  with  the  governor,  George  Keith.  He 
could  give  me  no  employment,  having  little  to 
do  and  hands  enough  already  ;  but  he  said, 

‘  *  My  son  at  Philadelphia  has  lately  lost  his 
principal  hand,  Aquila  Rose,  by  death  ;  if  you 
go  thither  I  believe  he  may  employ  you.” 
Philadelphia  was  one  hundred  miles  further. 
I  set  out,  however,  in  a  boat  for  Amboy, 
leaving  my  chest  and  things  to  follow  me  round 
by  sea. 

In  crossing  the  bay  we  met  with  a  squall 
that  tore  our  rotten  sails  to  pieces,  preventing 
our  getting  into  the  Kill,  and  drove  us  upon 
Long  Island.  In  our  way  a  drunken  Dutch¬ 
man,  who  was  a  passenger  too,  fell  overboard  ; 
when  he  was  sinking  I  reached  through  the 
water  to  his  shock  pate  and  drew  him  up,  so 
that  we  got  him  in  again.  .  .  . 

On  approaching  the  island  we  found  it  was 
in  a  place  where  there  could  be  no  land¬ 
ing,  there  being  a  great  surge  on  the  stony 
beach.  So  we  dropped  anchor  and  swung  out 
our  cable  toward  the  shore.  Some  people 
came  down  to  the  shore  and  hallooed  to  us, 
as  we  did  to  them  ;  but  the  wind  was  so  high 
and  the  surge  so  loud  that  we  could  not  un- 
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derstand  each  other.  There  were  some  small 
boats  near  the  shore,  and  we  made  signs  and 
called  tokthem  to  fetch  us  ;  but  they  either  did 
not  comprehend  us  or  it  was  impracticable, 
so  they  went  off.  Night  approaching,  we  had 
no  remedy  but  to  have  patience  till  the  wind 
abated,  and  in  the  meantime  the  boatmen  and 
myself  concluded  to  sleep  if  we  could ;  and 
so  we  crowded  into  the  hatches,  where  we 
joined  the  Dutchman,  who  was  still  wet,  and 
the  spray,  breaking  over  the  head  of  our 
boat,  leaked  through  to  us,  so  that  we  were 
soon  almost  as  wet  as  he.  In  this  manner  we 
lay  all  night,  with  very  little  rest ;  but  the 
wind  abating  the  next  day,  we  made  a  shift  to 
reach  Amboy  before  night,  having  been  thirty 
hours  on  the  water,  without  victuals  or  any 
drink  but  a  bottle  of  filthy  rum,  the  water  we 
sailed  on  being  salt. 

In  the  evening  I  found  myself  very  feverish 
and  went  to  bed  ;  but  having  read  somewhere 
that  cold  water  drunk  plentifully  was  good  for 
fever,  I  followed  the  prescription  and  sweat 
plentifully  most  of  the  night.  My  fever  left 
me,  and  in  the  morning,  crossing  the  ferry,  I 
proceeded  on  my  journey  on  foot,  having  fifty 
miles  to  go  to  Burlington,  where  I  was  told  I 
should  find  boats  that  would  carry  me  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  Philadelphia. 
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It  rained  very  hard  all  the  day  ;  I  was  thor¬ 
oughly  soaked,  and  by  noon  a  good  deal  tired  ; 
so  I  stopped  at  a  poor  inn,  where  I  stayed  all 
night,  beginning  now  to  wish  I  had  never  left 
home.  I  made  so  miserable  a  figure,  too, 
that  I  found,  by  the  questions  asked  me,  I 
was  suspected  to  be  some  runaway  inden¬ 
tured  servant  and  in  danger  of  being  taken 
up  on  that  suspicion.  However,  I  proceeded 
next  day  and  got  in  the  evening  to  an  inn 
within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  Burlington,  kept 
by  one  Dr.  Brown.  He  entered  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  me  while  I  took  some  refreshment, 
and  finding  I  had  read  a  little,  became  very 
obliging  and  friendly.  Our  acquaintance  con¬ 
tinued  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

At  his  house  I  lay  that  night,  and  arrived 
the  next  morning  at  Burlington,  but  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  the  regular  boats 
were  gone  a  little  before,  and  no  other  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  before  Tuesday,  this  being  Satur¬ 
day.  Wherefore  I  returned  to  an  old  woman 
in  the  town,  of  whom  I  had  bought  some 
gingerbread  to  eat  on  the  water,  and  asked 
her  advice.  She  proposed  to  lodge  me  till 
a  passage  by  some  other  boat  occurred.  I 
accepted  her  offer,  being  much  fatigued  by 
traveling  on  foot.  Understanding  I  was  a 
printer,  she  would  have  had  me  remain  in  that 
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town  and  follow  my  business,  being  ignorant 
what  stock  was  necessary  to  begin  with.  She 
was  very  hospitable,  gave  me  a  dinner  of  ox- 
cheek  with  great  good-will,  accepting  only  of 
a  pot  of  ale  in  return  ;  and  I  thought  myself 
fixed  till  Tuesday  should  come.  However, 
walking  in  the  evening  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
a  boat  came  by,  which  I  found  was  going 
toward  Philadelphia  with  several  people  in 
her.  They  took  me  in,  and  as  there  was  no 
wind  we  rowed  all  the  way  ;  and  about  mid¬ 
night,  not  having  yet  seen  the  city,  some  of 
the  company  were  confident  we  must  have 
passed  it  and  would  row  no  further  ;  the  others 
knew  not  where  we  were,  so  we  put  toward 
the  shore,  got  into  a  creek,  landed  near  an  old 
fence,  with  the  rails  of  which  we  made  a  fire, 
the  night  being  cold,  in  October,  and  there 
we  remained  till  daylight.  Then  one  of  the 
company  knew  the  place  to  be  Cooper’s  Creek, 
a  little  above  Philadelphia,  which  we  saw  as 
soon  as  we  got  out  of  the  creek,  and  arrived 
there  about  eight  or  nine  o’clock  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning  and  landed  at  Market  Street 
wharf. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  de¬ 
scription  of  my  journey,  and  shall  be  so  of  my 
first  entry  into  that  city,  that  you  may  in  your 
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mind  compare  such  unlikely  beginnings  with 
the  figure  I  have  since  .made  there.  I  was  in 
my  working  dress,  my  best  clothes  coming 
round  by  sea.  I  was  dirty,  from  my  being  so 
long  in  the  boat.  My  pockets  were  stuffed 
out  with  shirts  and  stockings,  and  I  knew  no 
one  nor  where  to  look  for  lodging.  Fatigued 
with  walking,  rowing,  and  the  want  of  sleep, 
I  was  very  hungry ;  and  my  whole  stock  of 
cash  consisted  in  a  single  dollar,  and  about  a 
shilling  in  copper  coin,  which  I  gave  to  the 
boatmen  for  my  passage.  At  first  they  refused 
it,  on  account  of  my  having  rowed  ;  but  I 
insisted  on  their  taking  it.  Man  is  sometimes 
more  generous  when  he  has  little  money  than 
when  he  has  plenty;  perhaps  to  prevent  his 
being  thought  to  have  but  little. 

I  walked  toward  the  top  of  the  street,  gazing 
about  till  near  Market  Street,  when  I  met  a 
boy  with  bread.  I  had  often  made  a  meal  of 
dry  bread,  and  inquiring  where  he  had  bought 
it,  I  went  immediately  to  the  baker’s  he 
directed  me  to.  I  asked  for  biscuits,  meaning 
such  as  we  had  at  Boston  ;  that  sort,  it  seems, 
was  not  made  at  Philadelphia.  I  then  asked 
for  a  threepenny  loaf  and  was  told  they  had 
none.  Not  knowing  the  different  prices  nor 
the  names  of  the  different  sorts  of  bread,  I 
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told  him  to  give  me  threepenny  worth  of  any 
sort.  He  gave  me  accordingly  three  great 
puffy  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  the  quantity, 
but  took  it,  and  having  no  room  in  my  pockets, 
walked  off  with  a  roll  under  each  arm  and  eat¬ 
ing  the  other.  Thus  I  went  up  Market  Street 
as  far  as  Fourth  Street,  passing  by  the  door  of 
Mr.  Read,  my  future  wife’s  father ;  when  she, 
standing  at  the  door,  saw  me,  and  thought  I 
made,  as  I  certainly  did,  a  most  awkward, 
ridiculous  appearance.  Then  I  turned  and 
went  down  Chestnut  Street  and  part  of  Wal¬ 
nut  Street,  eating  my  roll  all  the  way  ;  and 
coming  round  found  myself  again  at  Market 
Street  wharf,  near  the  boat  I  came  in,  to  which 
I  went  for  a  draught  of  river  water ;  and  being 
filled  with  one  of  my  rolls,  gave  the  other  two 
to  a  woman  and  her  child  that  came  down 
the  river  in  the  boat  with  us  and  were  waiting 
to  go  further. 

Thus  refreshed  I  walked  again  up  the  street, 
which  by  this  time  had  many  clean-dressed 
people  in  it,  who  were  all  walking  the  same 
way.  I  joined  them,  and  thereby  was  led  into 
the  great  meeting-house  of  the  Quakers,  near 
the  market.  I  sat  down  among  them,  and 
after  looking  round  a  while  and  hearing  noth¬ 
ing  said,  being  very  drowsy  through  labor  and 
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want  of  rest  the  preceding  night,  I  fell  fast 
asleep  and  continued  so  till  the  meeting  broke 
up,  when  some  one  was  kind  enough  to  rouse 
me.  This,  therefore,  was  the  first  house  I  was 
in,  or  slept  in,  in  Philadelphia. 


Benjamin  ffranfclin 

The  Autobiography  continues  in  the  same  inter¬ 
esting  strain  and  it  is  hoped  that  students  will 
seize  the  first  opportunity  to  read  the  entire  work 
which  is  too  long  for  us  to  reproduce  entire. 

Franklin  was  seventeen  when  he  started  for 
Philadelphia,  where  he  obtained  work  as  a  com¬ 
positor.  It  was  while  in  this  city  that  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  Sir  William  Keith,  the  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  sent  him  to  England  to 
purchase  type,  in  order  to  establish  himself  in 
business.  Keith,  however,  soon  withdrew  his 
support,  and  Franklin,  after  remaining  in  London 
for  eighteen  months,  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  succeeded  in  finding  a  moneyed  partner. 
The  two  founded,  printed  and  managed  with  great 
ability,  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  Franklin  was 
active  in  local  affairs  in  Philadelphia,  securing  for 
the  inhabitants  a  public  library,  improving  their 
system  of  education  and  establishing  an  insurance 
organization  and  other  philanthropic  institutions. 
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His  subsequent  career  as  a  scientist  and  statesman 
belongs  to  other  departments  than  literature. 

Franklin’s  life  was  a  long  one,  and  he  lived  to 
see  the  accomplishment  of  many  of  his  own  de¬ 
signs.  For  a  year,  however,  before  his  death,  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed  and  suffered  keenly, 
bearing  it  all  with  patience  and  resignation,  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  he  was  facing  the  inev¬ 
itable,  and  inclined  to  welcome  the  change.  This 
one  may  judge  by  his  having  said  that  he  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  this  world,  and  felt  some 
growing  curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with 
another.  His  last  words,  uttered  in  the  parox¬ 
ysms  of  his  final  suffering,  were,  “  A  dying  man 
can  do  nothing  easily.” 
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‘‘Come  to  Sunnyside  and  I  will  give  you  a 
book  and  a  tree.”  Such  was  Washington  Irving’s 
invitation  to  his  friends  and  it  was  as  hearty  as  it 
was  picturesque.  He  was  a  man  so  generous,  so 
considerate  of  others  that  his  friends  were  as 
numerous  as  his  acquaintances  and  the  beautiful 
house  at  Tarry  town,  on  the  Hudson,  was  the 
home  of  all  who  visited  it. 

His  life  was  one  of  a  thousand  in  its  devotion 
to  an  early  love.  Martha  Hoffman,  daughter  of 
a  man  with  whom  he  studied  law,  was  to  be  his 
wife,  but  after  a  brief  and  very  painful  illness  she 
died  leaving  Irving  almost  distracted  with  grief. 
For  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  unable  with¬ 
out  the  greatest  agitation  to  bear  the  mention  of 
her  name,  and  wherever  he  went  he  carried  with 
him  a  few  pathetic  mementos  of  his  love  —  her 
Bible,  her  prayer-book,  a  lock  of  her  hair.  This 
touching  devotion  did  not  make  him  a  recluse 
though  his  natural  shyness  and  reserve  kept  him 
from  accepting  many  of  the  attentions  that  were 
offered  him. 

He  was  born  in  New  York,  and  early  manifested 
a  love  for  books  and  reading,  although  at  school 
he  did  not  distinguish  himself  in  mathematics,  in 
which  he  had  no  interest.  Much  to  his  regret,  he 
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had  no  schooling  after  he  was  sixteen.  At  that 
age  he  entered  a  law  office  and  for  many  years  his 
career  was  one  of  disappointment  and  privation. 
After  the  War  of  1812  he  was  in  England  where 
he  had  gone  to  assist  a  brother  in  business.  The 
war  ruined  their  trade,  and  he  was  practically 
forced  to  take  up  his  pen  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
Here  he  began  his  literary  career  and  here  he 
achieved  his  fame,  for  when  he  returned  to 
America  after  seventeen  years  abroad  he  was 
among  the  most  popular  men  of  his  day. 

Subsequently  he  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Spain  and  accepted  this  “crowning  honor  of  his 
life”  though  he  had  frequently  declined  public 
office  because  he  felt  called  to  the  profession  of 
letters. 

Abroad  he  made  many  noted  friends ;  Byron 
praised  him,  Scott  aided  him  and  a  host  of  men 
prominent  in  literature  and  politics,  in  Germany, 
Spain,  and  England  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  his 
character  and  his  writings. 

The  Sketch  Book  was  his  first  great  success  and 
it  contained  both  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  The  Leg¬ 
end  of  Sleepy  Hollow ,  the  finest  pieces  of  purely 
American  literature  that  had  been  produced. 
Other  works  followed  in  quick  succession  for  he 
was  a  rapid  and  indefatigable  worker,  often  carry¬ 
ing  his  exertions  to  the  point  of  breaking  down 
his  health  which  from  childhood  had  been  of  the 
most  delicate  character.  He  wrote  Tales  of  a 
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Traveler ,  as  a  result  of  his  visit  to  Germany  ;  The 
Life  of  Columbus  was  the  occasion  of  a  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  Spain  where  he  produced  also  his  charm¬ 
ing  stories  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  no  less  enter¬ 
taining  Moorish  Chronicles. 

The  last  and  most  ambitious  work  of  his  life 
was  the  Life  of  Washington.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  named  for  the  great  patriot  and 
had  as  an  infant  received  the  blessings  of  his  illus¬ 
trious  godfather  served  as  a  special  inspiration. 
He  was  anxious  to  complete  the  work,  often  say¬ 
ing  that  he  hoped  to  live  till  that  was  done.  The 
fifth  and  last  volume  was  written  under  great 
physical  suffering  and  when  the  final  words  were 
penned  he  said  :  “  I  am  getting  ready  to  go  ;  I  am 
shutting  up  my  doors  and  windows.”  The  end  he 
wished  for  then  came  soon  ;  in  fact,  almost  on  the 
instant  of  his  expression  of  a  hope  that  it  was  not 
far  off,  he  fell  dying  to  the  floor. 

In  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  in  a  little 
hedge-encircled  lot  among  others  of  his  family  he 
lies,  his  resting  place  marked  by  a  simple  marble 
slab  bearing  the  inscription  : 

“Washington  Irving 
Born  April  3,  1783,  ' 

Died  November  28,  1859.” 
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1.  Does  the  poem  Annabel  Lee  show  great 
musical  power?  Does  it  show  phrasal  power? 

2.  Does  the  poem  The  Reaper  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers  show  any  power  in  drawing  character  ?  Is  it 
marked  by  unity?  Find  a  poem  which  shows 
power  in  drawing  character.  Find  a  different  one 
which  shows  something  of  the  author’s  person¬ 
ality. 

3.  Select  and  learn  poetical  quotations  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  twenty-five  lines.  Learn  at 
least  twenty  lines  of  quotable  prose. 

4.  Into  what  classes  is  poetry  divided  ?  What 
poem  would  you  select  as  an  illustration  of  each 
class  ? 

5.  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  lyrics? 
Give  an  example  of  each. 

6.  How  did  Franklin  perfect  his  style  in  prose 
writing  ? 

7.  What  does  Franklin  say  in  his  Autobiog¬ 
raphy  about  the  generosity  of  the  man  having 
little  money? 

8.  What  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
typical  oration? 

9.  Do  you  find  among  the  lyrics  any  poems 
which  are  in  a  sense  narrative  ? 

10.  Which  of  the  authors  you  have  so  far  read 
seems  to  you  to  possess  the  greatest  descriptive 
power  ? 
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The  remainder  of  this  volume  is  given  to  a 
history  of  American  literature.  The  ninth  volume 
contains  the  history  of  English  literature.  The 
story  is  told  chronologically,  with  brevity  and 
simplicity,  but  it  is  thought  that  a  distinct  person¬ 
ality  has  been  given  to  each  of  the  great  writers. 
In  order  not  to  duplicate  anything  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  volumes,  the  history  contains  selections  from 
those  authors  only  who  have  not  been  previously 
discussed.  In  the  study  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  the  other  volumes  at  hand,  because  the 
references  to  them  are  numerous  and  important. 
These  references,  if  properly  read,  will  make  a 
complete  chronological  review  of  the  preceding 
volumes,  and  will  enable  the  student  to  systema¬ 
tize  the  ideas  he  has  gained  and  to  compare  dif¬ 
ferent  authors  of  the  same  epoch. 

In  the  tenth  volume  is  a  complete  general  index 
to  all  the  volumes,  and  this  should  be  consulted 
at  every  step.  The  Index  gives  ready  access  to 
every  mention  of  an  author,  to  every  quotation 
from  him  and  to  the  title  of  every  selection  printed 
in  the  course. 

There  are  distributed  throughout  the  history, 
questions  and  varied  directions  for  specific  study. 
The  student  is  earnestly  advised  to  use  them. 
They  are  part  of  the  scheme  for  review  and  should 
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be  interesting  in  themselves.  Once  more  let  it  be 
said  that  in  many  cases  the  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  must  be  purely  personal,  or  of  such  a  nature 
that  people  might  not  agree  as  to  the  correctness 
of  them.  However,  the  purpose  of  the  question 
has  been  accomplished  when  the  student  has 
formed  his  opinion  after  careful  thought. 


i 
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Seventeenth  ^r^or  to  the  American  Revolution  there 
Century  was  not  produced  in  America  any  work 
that  we  may  call  real  literature.  During  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century,  the  age  that  saw  Shakespeare, 
Milton  and  Dryden,  there  were  written  in  the 
American  colonies  numberless  essays,  sermons 
and  history,  and  a  little  verse,  but  none  that  is 
still  read.  The  poems  of  Anne  Bradstreet,  called 
the  first  professional  poet  of  America,  have  merit 
that  is  “  negative  rather  than  positive.”  Says 
Richardson,  “  They  are  not  so  bad  as  they  might 
have  been,  and  occasionally  proffer  a  good  thought 
or  a  decent  line.”  The  Day  of  Doom  by  Rev. 
Michael  Wigglesworth  was  the  most  popular  poem 
of  the  day.  It  is  an  exposition  of  the  awful  Cal- 
vanistic  doctrine  that  the  unelect  infants  will  be 
eternally  damned.  There  was  nothing  to  justify 
the  extent  of  its  success  but  the  sincerity  with 
which  it  was  written  and  its  truthfulness  in  the 
eyes  of  the  stern  old  Puritans.  The  popularity  of 
this  poem  makes  the  contrast  between  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  England  and  America  seem  very  appar¬ 
ent,  if  we  stop  to  think  that  the  marvelous  dramas 
of  Shakespeare  were  then  new  to  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  and  probably  were  wholly  unknown  in  the 
colonies. 
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Cotton  In  1636  Harvard  College  was  founded 
Mather  with  the  express  purpose  of  preserving 
the  Puritan  form  of  religion,  but  though  it  has 
always  remained  protestant,  it  has  been  liberal 
and  done  much  to  destroy  the  very  rigidities  it 
was  intended  to  perpetuate.  Its  President,  In¬ 
crease  Mather,  and  his  son,  Cotton,  labored  hard 
to  make  the  college  a  school  of  priestly  character, 
but  were  unable  to  quell  the  liberal  spirit  that 
had  made  the  Puritans  rebellious  subjects  of  the 
mother  church.  Cotton  Mather  was  a  voluminous 
writer  on  historical  and  religious  subjects.  He 
was  a  believer  in  witchcraft  and  has  been  held 
largely  responsible  in  public  opinion  for  the  terri¬ 
ble  tragedy  at  Salem.  His  most  celebrated  work 
is  the  Magnalia,  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  New 
England.  It  is  not  a  history  as  we  understand 
the  term,  but  a  controversial  work  intended  to 
demonstrate  that  God  had  favored  the  Puritan 
cause  through  the  three  generations  that  had  lived 
since  Massachusetts  was  founded.  It  cannot  be 
called  literature,  though  in  spite  of  the  mass  of 
ill-digested  material,  superstitions  and  inaccurate 
detail  there  are  interesting  biographies  and  narra¬ 
tives,  if  one  can  separate  them  from  the  mass  of 
waste  material.  His  loose  and  ponderous  sen¬ 
tences,  his  pedantic  affectations,  greedy  use  of 
Latin  phrases  and  general  laxity  of  style  make 
him  dull  and  difficult  to  read. 

To  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  we  must  assign  Jonathan  Ed- 
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wards,  a  theologian  who  more  than  any  other  has 
exerted  an  influence  on  American  thought.  For 
about  a  hundred  years  his  great  work,  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  freedom  of  the  will,  was  accepted 
as  unanswerable  by  the  theologians  of  his  school 
and  day,  and  even  now  if  his  premises  are  allowed 
his  conclusions  seem  to  follow  inevitably.  He 
upheld  strenuously  the  doctrines  of  original  sin, 
total  depravity,  election  and  eternal  punishment. 
He  represented  merely  the  moral  life  of  the  New 
England  colonists. 

Benjamin  Benjamin  Franklin  who  stood  in  polit- 

Frankiin  jcal  and  SOcial  life  as  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards  did  in  the  moral  and  religious  life,  is  the 
one  other  great  name  that  figures  conspicuously 
before  the  Revolution.  There  is  in  his  writings  be¬ 
sides  practical,  homely,  common  sense  a  certain 
literary  quality  that  puts  them  above  anything 
written  at  that  time.  His  importance  has  been 
duly  recognized,  and  a  biographical  sketch  and 
suitable  extracts  will  be  found  in  Volume  VIII, 
page  215,  and  page  25. 

„  ,  .  The  era  of  the  Revolution  gave  the 

Period  public  a  great  quantity  of  patriotic  and 
political  matter  in  the  shape  of  argumentative 
essays  and  addresses.  Freedom  and  the  rights  of 
man  were  ably  championed  and  sometimes  the 
heights  of  impassioned  eloquence  were  reached. 
Thomas  Paine’s  Crisis  and  Common  Sense ,  with 
the  essays  of  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay  which 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  were  afterwards 
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collected  as  The  Federalist ,  are  the  most  noted 
writings  of  the  time.  The  Federalist  papers  were 
written  to  explain  and  make  popular  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  they  fulfilled 
their  purpose  admirably. 

One  novelist,  our  first,  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  belongs  to  this  period,  but  the  elabo¬ 
rate  horrors  and  revolting  details  of  his  stories, 
combined  with  his  stilted  language  and  lack  of 
humor  and  pathos,  have  long  since  relegated  him 
to  obscurity. 

And  so  we  pass  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  before  we  find  here  in  America  any  writer 
comparable  to  those  who  made  England’s  litera¬ 
ture  famous  long  before  the  Victorian  Era.  This 
is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  think 
of  those  two  centuries  of  struggle  and  conflict, 
during  which  the  new  civilization  was  being  estab¬ 
lished  on  this  continent.  Privation  and  want, 
labor  and  warfare,  are  not  conducive  to  a  life  of 
quiet  and  meditation  such  as  the  poet  loves,  and 
though  the  exciting  events,  the  strenuous  en¬ 
deavors,  the  stern  self-repression  and  the  fiery 
passions  of  the  age  were  all  making  material  for 
the  literature  of  the  future,  yet  they  were  not 
incentives  to  its  production. 
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If  we  except  the  work  of  Franklin,  the  literature 
of  America,  then,  is  a  nineteenth  century  product. 
The  first  half  of  the  century  brought  out  a  group 
of  famous  men  who  wrote  for  the  sake  of  writing, 
and  who  succeeded  in  leaving  behind  them  much 
genuine  literature  that  will  always  be  read  for  its 
beauty  and  for  the  inspiring  nature  of  its  thought. 

But  before  taking  up  this  group  we 
should  look  for  a  moment  at  the  great 
leader  of  the  Unitarian  movement.  William  Ellery 
Channing  was  born  in  1780,  but  the  revival  of 
Unitarianism,  of  which  he  was  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  advocate,  had  its  beginning  in  1812  at  the 
same  time  as  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain. 
We  cannot  go  into  the  theological  controversies 
of  the  time  and  it  is  not  often  that  such  discus¬ 
sions  produce  anything  of  much  interest  to  the 
student  of  literature,  but  Channing’s  writings  have 
merit  in  themselves  and  he  was  so  immediately 
the  forerunner  of  Emerson  and  the  Transcenden- 
talists  that  his  career  is  of  decided  importance. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Boston  lawyer  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Harvard,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1798,  five  years  after  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
was  a  healthy  child  and  is  remembered  in  Harvard 
as  strong  and  muscular,  though  of  small  stature. 
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He  was  fluent  in  his  composition  and  won  seme 
distinction  in  college  by  his  essays  and  orations. 

After  graduation  he  went  to  Virginia  as  a  tutor 
in  a  private  family.  Here  he  learned  his  first 
lessons  in  the  evils  of  slavery  and  ever  afterward 
was  a  bitter  opponent  of  that  institution.  While 
in  Virginia  his  ambition  to  become  a  great  scholar 
led  him  into  a  life  of  privation  and  self-denial,  in 
order  to  procure  the  means  for  study.  He  worked 
early  and  late,  lived  in  accordance  with  his  ascetic 
ideas  of  renunciation  and  purity  and  so  com¬ 
pletely  undermined  his  health  that  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  was  more  than  half  an  invalid.  This 
ill-health  he  had  always  to  fight  but  he  fought  it 
alone  and  disturbed  no  one  by  the  conflict.  He 
spent  his  salary  as  he  earned  it,  but  not  in  extrav¬ 
agance  for  himself.  To  do  good  to  others  was 
his  motto  and  he  lived  up  to  its  spirit.  He  was 
always  an  ardent  champion  of  freedom,  always  an 
active  participant  in  the  reforms  of  the  day,  and 
though  his  views  suffered  some  change  as  the 
years  passed  on,  the  changes  were  all  those  of  ad¬ 
vancement  and  improvement. 

His  was  a  voice  of  encouragement,  of  love,  of 
inspiration.  Fearless  himself,  he  drove  fear  from 
the  minds  of  the  timid  and  hesitating.  “  Wait  not 
to  be  backed  by  numbers,”  he  said  at  the  ordina¬ 
tion  of  a  young  minister.  “Wait  not  till  you  are 
sure  of  an  echo  from  the  crowd.  The  fewer  the 
voices  on  the  side  of  truth,  the  more  distinct  and 
strong  must  be  your  own.” 
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That  the  works  of  this  theologian  are  read  so 
long  after  his  death  is  good  evidence  that  Chan- 
ning  possessed  a  style  and  manner  that  might  have 
made  him  a  power  in  the  world  of  letters,  had  he 
chosen  literature  as  his  profession. 

Until  after  the  close  of  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain,  the  English  had  showed  little  inter¬ 
est  in  the  writings  of  Americans.  The  religious 
struggles  of  the  colonists  may  have  been  noted  by 
a  few  active  sympathizers,  and  of  course  the  politi¬ 
cal  upheaval  which  resulted  in  the  independence  of 
this  country  had  thrown  its  pamphlets  and  essays 
into  the  hands  of  many  Englishmen.  Franklin 
was  known  and  honored  among  them  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  equal,  but  none  of  those  Americans  who  had 
enjoyed  local  popularity  were  recognized  abroad 
as  authors  of  merit.  In  this  judgment  we  now 
concur. 

Washington  With  Washington  Irving  a  new  era 
n-ving  opens.  He  was  recognized  as  a  man 
of  letters,  competent  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of 
style  and  manner  that  had  descended  through  the 
long  line  of  great  English  authors.  He  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  English  the  legends  of  his  native 
land  and  clothed  some  of  them  in  classic  prose, 
but  he  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  American 
subjects.  He  found  in  the  Moorish  occupancy  of 
Spain  material  for  many  charming  stories,  and  no 
less  than  three  histories.  He  was  a  prolific  writer 
and  succeeded  as  historian,  essayist,  and  novelist. 
The  histories  he  wrote  are  of  the  romantic  type, 
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entertaining  as  narratives  but  attempting  no  phi¬ 
losophy,  for  of  that  he  knew  little.  His  stories 
are  capital,  mingling  pathos  with  bright  humor  in 
a  most  delightful  manner,  as  Rip  Van  Winkle  and 
the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  testify.  His  style, 
smooth  and  flowing,  simple  and  elegant,  bears  a 
charm  for  all  who  read  him. 

The  Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York  is  a 
strange  compound  of  sense  and  nonsense,  of  fact 
and  fiction,  the  fun  of  which  often  lies  in  the  in¬ 
sensible  gradation  by  which  he  passes  from  truth 
to  the  broadest  caricature.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  book  will  long  retain  its  great  popularity,  but 
while  the  memory  of  the  old  Dutch  burgher  is  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  its  good-natured  raillery 
will  be  enjoyed. 

His  lack  of  deep  scholarship  and  of  critical 
spirit  allow  him  to  give  rein  to  an  imagination 
that  sometimes  colors  facts.  The  lengthy  biog¬ 
raphies  produced  during  his  later  life  are*  vivid, 
and  introduce  us  to  people  who  live  with  us  as 
we  read  their  lives,  though  we  cannot  feel  that  he 
is  describing  the  real  men. 

We  do  not  look  to  him  for  a  serious  message; 
he  has  no  lesson  to  teach.  But  he  is  a  refined 
and  delightful  entertainer  to  whom  we  can  be 
grateful  for  much  pleasure  and  no  pain.  Such 
glimpses  as  he  gives  us  into  the  splendid  and  ro¬ 
mantic  past,  such  touching  instances  of  human 
strength  and  weakness  as  he  finds  among  his  con- 
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temporaries,  such  eloquent  pathos  and  delicate 
humor  as  that  with  which  he  fills  his  pages  can  but 
compel  our  respect  and  personal  regard. 

For  a  biographical  sketch,  further  comments 
and  specimens  of  his  work  see  Volume  VIII,  page 
237,  and  page  42,  and  Volume  VII,  page  226. 
James  Feni-  The  next  American  to  attain  Euro- 
more  Cooper  pean  recognition  was  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  and  though  not  comparable  to  Irving  in 
excellence  of  style,  he  was  accorded  a  wider  popu¬ 
larity  than  his  more  refined  predecessor.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  Contemporary 
with  Scott,  his  stories  were  of  the  same  vivid,  ex¬ 
citing  type,  but  dealt  with  a  new  civilization  in  a 
new  way.  Such  stories  would  naturally  find  a 
greater  number  of  readers  than  the  more  technic¬ 
ally  perfect  writings  of  Irving.  Cooper  has  often 
been  called  the  American  Scott.  This  statement 
may  be  true  so  far  as  both  are  great  story-tellers 
but  when  their  works  are  compared  the  result  is 
not  favorable  to  the  American.  Scott  created 
real  men  and  women,  while  Cooper’s  best  charac¬ 
ters  are  improbable  creatures  and  his  others  are 
mere  puppets  talking  in  strained  and  artificial 
style ;  in  this  lies  the  chief  difference  between  the 
two  great  writers.  Cooper’s  novels,  however,  are 
interesting ;  the  plots  are  skillful  and  though 
sometimes  long  drawn  out  they  are  sufficiently 
attractive  to  keep  a  person  reading  and  wonder¬ 
ing  what  will  be  the  next  thing  to  happen.  Then 
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the  stories  are  American  in  spirit  and  that  means 
they  are  manly  and  pure.  They  have  a  clear  set¬ 
ting  and  an  atmosphere  of  verity  that  make  some 
amends  for  the  artificiality  of  the  beings  in  whose 
fortunes  we  are  interested. 

The  successful  novels  may  be  classified  in  three 
groups:  stories  of  the  sea,  land  stories  of  the 
Revolution,  and  stories  of  indian  and  backwoods 
life.  The  Pilot  best  represents  the  first  class,  The 
Spy  the  second  class,  and  The  Last  of  the  Mohi¬ 
cans  the  third  class.  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans , 
probably  the  greatest  of  his  novels,  is  one  of  a 
series  of  five  called  the  Leather  stocking  Tales ,  the 
hero  of  all  of  which  is  the  backwoodsman  hunter, 
trapper,  guide  and  pioneer,  Natty  Bumpo,  Leath¬ 
erstocking,  Hawkeye,  or  Deerslayer,  as  he  is  vari¬ 
ously  known.  Natty  Bumpo  is  Coopers  best 
drawn  character  and  to  a  certain  type  of  mind 
he  is  a  very  real  and  inspiring  hero.  It  is  to  the 
youthful  and  adventurous  in  spirit  that  Cooper 
appeals  and  boys  will  always  love  the  stirring 
qualities  of  his  picturesque  hero.  The  Leather¬ 
stocking  Tales  in  order  of  events,  though  not  in 
order  of  composition,  are  The  Deerslayer ,  The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans ,  The  Pathfinder ,  The  Pioneers  and 
The  Prairie.  We  have  mentioned  the  best  of 
Cooper’s  stories,  but  there  are  many  others  that 
will  prove  interesting,  especially  if  the  reader  has 
mastered  the  art  of  skipping.  His  first  story, 
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Precaution ,  was  published  in  1820.  As  it  was  a 
novel  of  English  society,  with  which  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  unfamiliar,  it  was  a  failure.  The  Spy  was 
published  the  next  year  and  by  1832,  the  year  of 
Scott’s  death,  Cooper  had  written  nearly  all  of  his 
best  known  novels.  Though  he  lived  until  1851 
he  did  little  after  1832  to  increase  his  reputation. 
Few  American  writers  have  had  a  wider  Conti¬ 
nental  reputation  and  the  translations  of  his 
stories,  sometimes  better  even  than  the  originals, 
have  been  highly  popular  in  France,  Germany 
and  other  European  countries. 

The  man  himself  was  an  interesting  character. 
He  was  very  tall,  heavy  set,  of  impressive  appear¬ 
ance  and  dignified  bearing.  He  was  born  in  1789, 
in  Cooperstown,  New  York,  a  village  which  his 
father  had  founded  and  where  he  lived  in  a  big  man¬ 
sion  which  he  had  named  Otsego  Hall,  from  the  lake 
on  which  it  was  built.  At  school  young  Cooper, 
“Jim”  as  he  was  familiarly  known,  was  more 
fond  of  fishing,  hunting  and  roaming  the  wild  for¬ 
ests  than  of  books,  and  the  fun-loving  nature 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father  often  led  him 
into  mischief  and  trouble.  He  was  prepared  for 
Yale,  entered  at  thirteen  and  after  spending  nearly 
three  years  at  that  institution  was  expelled  for 
some  boyish  prank.  His  fondness  for  adventure 
led  him  to  the  sea  and  with  his  father’s  permis¬ 
sion  he  made  his  first  voyage  to  Europe.  At 
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nineteen  he  was  made  a  midshipman  in  the  United 
States  navy  and  served  for  three  years.  Then  he 
married  and  returned  to  New  York  to  begin  life  on 
a  farm.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  occupation  and 
took  great  pride  in  the  products  of  his  garden. 

One  day  after  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  and 
had  as  yet  given  no  indication  of  his  genius  as  a 
writer,  he  was  reading  a  poor  English  novel  and, 
disgusted  at  its  weakness,  exclaimed  to  his  wife 
that  he  believed  he  could  write  a  better  novel  him¬ 
self.  She  urged  him  to  try  and  he  set  about  the 
task.  If  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  first  attempt, 
his  second,  The  Spy ,  certainly  justified  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself. 

Soon  after,  he  moved  to  New  York  city  and 
resided  there  till  1826,  when  he  went  abroad  with 
his  family  and  remained  for  seven  years.  When 
he  sailed  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country 
and  abroad  was  her  enthusiastic  defender.  He 
published  a  book  in  which  he  endeavored  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  superiority  of  the  United  States  to  every 
thing  English,  but  only  succeeded  in  alienating  the 
generous  feelings  of  respect  and  admiration  with 
which  he  had  been  received  abroad.  His  gruff 
manners,  intolerance  of  opposition  and  rabid 
defense  of  every  thing  American  aided  to  increase 
the  unfavorable  impression  his  book  had  created. 
Though  he  mingled  with  the  best  of  England's 
people  and  doubtless  absorbed  some  of  their 
notions,  he  was  never  able  to  establish  really 
friendly  relations  with  any  of  them, 
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So  he  returned  to  America  and  his  home,  filled 
with  pleasant  anticipations.  But  he  found  that  in 
his  long  absence  things  had  changed  and  that 
many  of  the  traits  he  had  most  vehemently  lauded 
were  rapidly  passing  away.  This  irritated  him 
intensely  and  he  published  scathing  criticisms  that 
rapidly  brought  him  into  disrepute  among  the 
public  who  had  previously  praised  him.  He  was 
subjected  to  violent  attacks  by  the  critics  of  the 
day  and  aroused  to  speedy  action  by  the  sting  of 
their  epithets.  Again  and  again  he  sued  the  pub¬ 
lishers  for  libel  and  was  usually  successful,  though 
he  failed  to  win  any  approval  by  the  results. 

Added  to  these  contentions  were  troubles  with 
his  neighbors  and  personal  friends.  Although  he 
was  highly  democratic  in  his  speech  and  ideas,  his 
habits  were  characterized  by  an  exclusiveness  that 
gave  offense  and  his  manners  to  the  inhabitants  of 
his  own  town  were  rather  those  of  a  superior  than 
of  an  equal.  A  beautiful  point  of  land  jutting  out 
into  the  lake  had  long  been  considered  public 
property  by  the  people  of  his  village  and  when  he 
laid  claim  to  this,  forbade  its  use  as  a  picnic 
ground  and  closed  it  up  entirely,  he  earned  their 
serious  resentment,  although  it  was  established 
that  the  land  really  belonged  to  him. 

In  spite  of  the  bitter  opposition  he  created  and 
the  rude  criticism  he  had  to  endure,  he  was  a  man 
of  noble  and  generous  heart.  It  was  only  on  the 
surface  that  he  was  a  boor  and  many  of  his  harsh 
judgments  came  from  a  supersensitive  nature  and 
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a  suspicious  disposition  prone  to  find  evidence  of 
slight  and  injury  when  none  were  intended.  But 
he  lived  to  see  most  of  the  opposition  subside  and 
when  he  died  the  people  sincerely  mourned  him. 

Cooper  and  Irving,  Franklin  and  Browne  were 
the  only  Americans  prior  to  the  end  of  the  first 
third  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  achieved  any¬ 
thing  like  lasting  fame  as  writers  of  prose,  and 
only  the  first  two  mentioned  can  be  regarded  as 
really  successful  men  of  letters.  They  all  belong 
to  the  middle  states  which  center  about  New 
York.  They  succeeded  best  in  prose  fiction,  the 
very  form  of  literature  then  most  popular  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Previously  all  writings  in  America  were 
devoted  to  religion  or  to  politics.  This  might  be 
called  a  literature  of  knowledge,  but  neither  Irving 
nor  Cooper  wrote  in  that  vein.  Theirs  was  a  lit¬ 
erature  of  beauty,  of  pleasure,  of  entertainment; 
both  were  satisfied  if  they  could  give  enjoyment  to 
their  readers.  Neither  one  delved  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  life  or  probed  the  human  mind.  If  the 
characters  in  their  books  suffered  peril  it  was  the 
good  healthy  peril  of  the  human  body ;  if  they  fell 
it  was  the  tragedy  of  physical  destruction,  and  not 
a  tragedy  of  the  soul. 

William  But  the  y°ung  nation  was  not  without 
Cullen  Bryant  its  poets.  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
whose  biography  appears  in  Volume  IV,  page  283, 
and  several  of  whose  poems  we  have  given  in 
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Volume  IV,  was  born  in  1794.  He  lived  until 
1878,  so  that  his  long  life  spanned  almost  the  whole 
period  of  American  literature,  but  his  greatest 
poems  date  back  to  the  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Victorian  era,  with  which  we  must  ally 
American  literature  and  ally  it  so  closely  that  it 
becomes  really  one  and  the  same  thing.  More¬ 
over,  Bryant’s  style  is  the  style  of  the  earlier  age 
and  his  thought  usually  far  removed  from  the 
depth  and  vigor  of  Victorian  writers.  Bryant  was 
born  in  Massachussetts,  but  he  lived  and  wrote  in 
New  York  and  with  that  city  his  name  is  most 
closely  associated. 

Though  Edgar  A.  Poe  was  bom  in 

Edgar  A.  Poe 

Boston  and  lived  much  of  his  life  in 
Virginia  he  worked  longer  in  New  York  than  else¬ 
where,  and  it  is  of  New  York  authors  that  most  of 
his  critiques  were  written.  His  life  runs  over 
into  the  Victorian  era  but  he  had  become  famous 
as  early  as  1837.  He  was  such  a  wanderer  in  life 
and  so  erratic  in  literature  that  he  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  well  in  this  group  as  elsewhere. 

We  have  sketched  his  biography  before  and 
quoted  from  his  work  in  Volume  IV,  page  279, 
and  pages  62,  63  and  69. 

Bryant’s  simple  and  clear  style,  his  tenderness 
and  sweetness  have  long  been  recognized  and  his 
place  in  the  world  of  writers  assured.  Not  so 
with  Poe.  His  erratic  and  dissipated  life,  his 
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melancholy  end  and  the  unkind  stories  that  were 
circulated  about  him  blinded  people  for  a  long 
time  to  his  real  merit  as  a  writer.  But  of  late  a 
fairer  spirit  is  prevailing  and  there  is  being 
accorded  him  the  high  position  he  undoubtedly 
deserves.  As  a  master  of  rhythm  and  the  name¬ 
less  music  of  poetry  he  stands  unrivaled,  as  he 
does  in  his  power  to  create  for  his  readers  the 
peculiar  atmosphere  he  desires.  His  stories  are 
as  vivid  as  they  are  weird  and  terrible ;  the  gloojn 
of  his  poetry  is  as  dark  and  depressing  as  though 
one  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  the  poet’s  utter¬ 
ance.  We  have  had  no  other  such  genius  as 
Poe,  and  among  the  English,  only  Burns  and 
Marlowe  come  to  us  as  types  for  comparison. 

Nathaniel  New  York  continued  to  be  the  center 
Parker  wiiiis  for  th e  production  of  a  certain  type  of 
literature  that  found  currency  through  a  few  mag¬ 
azines  which  had  their  day  of  popularity  in  spite 
of  what  now  seems  their  sentimental  uselessness. 
Of  the  many  writers  who  contributed  to  them  up 
to  the  early  sixties,  the  chief  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  characteristic  was  Nathaniel  Parker 
Willis.  He  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  in  1807, 
but  his  father  moved  to  Boston  very  soon  after, 
and  founded  The  Youth's  Companion ,  now  so  uni¬ 
versally  known  in  the  United  States.  The  family 
belonged  to  the  one  remaining  Calvinistic  church 
and  the  boy  was  brought  up  strictly  in  the  tenets 
of  that  faith.  Because  Harvard  was  considered 
the  hotbed  of  the  liberal  movement,  the  young 
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man  was  sent  to  Yale  as  a  more  suitable  institu¬ 
tion.  When  he  returned  to  Boston  he  was  the 
most  orthodox  fop  the  city  had  ever  seen.  He 
tried  to  do  some  editorial  work  but  failed  and 
moved  to  New  York  in  disgust.  Here  he  was 
more  successful  and  finally  was  sent  to  England  as 
a  magazine  correspondent.  With  no  money  and 
few  friends  he  was  still  able  to  make  his  way  into 
English  society,  to  meet  the  titled  and  wealthy, 
and  finally  to  marry  a  rich  heiress  in  spite  of  her 
knowledge  of  his  poverty.  His  dandified  habits 
and  wonderful  assurance  carried  him  through 
where  many  a  better  man  would  have  failed. 
The  death  of  his  first  wife  was  followed  by  a 
second  marriage.  He  soon  found  himself  em¬ 
broiled  in  money  troubles  and  finally  settled  down 
to  unremitting  toil  to  support  himself  and  family 
honorably.  He  lived  to  be  sixty-one  years  of  age. 

The  popularity  of  both  his  prose  and  poetry 
was  phenomenal  and  they  must  have  had  some 
merit.  His  Absalom ,  Hagar  in  the  Wilderness 
and  other  metrical  paraphrases  of  scriptural  nar¬ 
rative  are  still  enjoyed  by  the  devout,  particularly 
in  the  less  cultured  communities.  His  poems, 
sacred,  passionate  and  humorous,  his  letters  from 
abroad,  his  criticisms  on  current  literature  and 
the  good-natured  essays  in  which  he  attempted  to 
help  out  some  needy  and  deserving  literary  friend 
have  all  disappeared  from  public  recollection. 
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1.  Why  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  general 
theme  of  the  earliest  colonial  literature  would  be 
religious  in  character? 

2.  Compare  the  spirit  that  dominated  the 
American  literature  of  this  age  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  (See  Volume  IX, 
pages  149  and  168.) 

3.  Suppose  that  Shakespeare’s  writings  had 
been  known  to  the  colonists.  Do  you  think  that 
they  would  have  rivaled  in  popularity  the  works 
of  Cotton  Mather  and  Jonathan  Edwards  ?  Does 
it  seem  probable  that  they  might  even  have  been 
entirely  neglected  ?  Why  ? 

4.  What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  Franklin’s 
philosophy  that  makes  its  influence  far  more  wide- 
reaching  than  that  of  Emerson  and  Carlyle  ? 

5.  Characterize  the  style  of  literature  and  name 
some  of  the  writers  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 

6.  Why  was  it  that  an  original  literature, 
really  American  in  tone,  was  not  possible  till 
after  the  Revolution? 

7.  Tell  something  of  Channing’s  personality 
and  of  his  influence. 

8.  Name  the  qualities  that  make  Irving’s  style 
artistic. 

9.  Explain  fully  what  is  meant  by  this  criti¬ 
cism  of  Irving  as  an  author:  “He  saw  life 
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through  the  literary  atmosphere,  and  had  no  the¬ 
ories  to  ventilate,  no  reforms  to  advocate,  no 
specific  moral  value  to  enforce.  ” 

io.  What  purpose  in  their  writings  did  Irving 
and  Cooper  have  in  common?  How  did  their 
works  mark  a  departure  from  the  “literature  of 
knowledge  ”  ? 

n.  Which  of  the  English  poets  does  William 
Cullen  Bryant  seem  to  resemble  most  closely  ? 

12.  Describe  the  unusual  power  possessed  by 
Poe  that  gives  to  his  poems  their  originality  and 
fascination. 
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But  we  have  dwelt  long  enough  on  the 
°son  first  school  of  American  literature,  if 
school  it  may  be  called,  and  must  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  New  York  center  to  Boston,  where 
the  greatest  of  American  writers  were  coming  into 
prominence.  To  understand  their  relationships 
and  the  significance  of  their  work  we  glance  again 
at  the  history  of  that  intellectual  city. 

Boston  has  always  occupied  a  somewhat  iso¬ 
lated  position.  It  is  not  on  any  of  the  great 
highways  to  other  places.  It  is  not  the  terminus 
of  any  great  transatlantic  steamship  lines,  and  un¬ 
til  the  construction  of  its  numerous  railways,  was 
not  in  ready  communication  with  other  American 
cities.  When  people  go  to  Boston  it  is  because 
they  have  business  in  Boston;  while  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
other  great  cities  are  on  lines  of  travel  that  natu¬ 
rally  bring  to  them  many  people  whose  ultimate 
destination  is  elsewhere.  Boston  stands  for  the 
whole  of  eastern  Massachusetts  and  what  is  true 
of  her  is  true  of  the  entire  region. 

Add  to  this  fact  of  geographical  isolation  the 
further  conditions  that  Boston  and  vicinity  were 
settled  by  a  people  possessed  of  high  moral  senti¬ 
ment,  intense  energy  and  the  stern  power  of  self¬ 
repression  ;  that  her  settlers  came  to  this  country 
to  be  free  to  worship  as  they  pleased  and  that 
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they  meant  to  preserve  their  integrity  to  the  last, 
and  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  conservatism  and 
individuality  were  the  natural  result.  Social  dis¬ 
tinctions  arose,  continued  to  be  observed  till  far 
into  the  nineteenth  century,  and  are  not  wholly 
extinguished  even  now.  The  clergy  early  assumed 
and  long  maintained  a  dictatorial  power  that  was 
often  unquestioned  by  the  laity;  the  wealthy 
merchants  constituted  the  aristocracy,  while  the 
farmers,  the  poorer  class  in  the  cities,  and  the 
servants  generally  were  as  decidedly  inferior  in 
social  position  as  though  the  people  did  not  pride 
themselves  on  their  democracy. 

But  the  Calvinistic  creed  had  taught  the  people 
rectitude  of  conduct  and  perhaps  unwittingly  had 
given  them  the  truth-searching  spirit.  The  clergy 
watched  and  criticised  their  congregations  both  as 
to  laxities  in  daily  life  and  as  to  backsliding  or 
wanderings  from  the  true  faith.  Accordingly 
attention  became  centered  on  religion  and  the 
congregation  in  its  turn  became  as  watchful  and 
as  critical  as  the  preacher  himself.  Then  the 
keen  intellects  of  those  watching  hundreds  became 
restive  under  the  restraints  about  them  and  both 
pew  and  pulpit  began  to  think  in  new  lines. 

In  some  such  way  as  this,  it  came 
about  that  Calvinism  gave  way  to  the 
new  Unitarianism,  so  that  when  the  nineteenth 
century  opened  there  was  in  Boston  but  one  Cal¬ 
vinistic  church,  the  Old  South,  long  known  to  the 
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irreverent  as  “  Brimstone  Corner.”  But  we  can¬ 
not  go  into  these  controversies  except  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  make  clear  the  greatest  literature 
America  has  known.  Unitarianism  is  no  longer 
in  the  ascendent  but,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
writing,  the  men  who  led  the  movement  were  of 
such  refined,  cultivated  and  morally  beautiful 
character  that  it  is  little  wonder  they  revolution¬ 
ized  thought,  even  in  orthodox  old  Boston. 

The  rapid  spread  of  Unitarian  ideas  followed 
closely  after  the  war  of  1812  and  the  outburst 
of  literary  power  was  coincident  with  Boston’s 
greatest  commercial  and  business  prosperity. 
The  building  of  numerous  railways  had  connected 
the  various  outlying  villages ;  towns  and  factories 
had  arisen  and  the  fisheries  and  other  commer¬ 
cial  industries  had  made  their  influence  felt  far 
at  sea.  This  epoch  was  a  Renaissance  for  the 
Puritan  colonies  as  much  as  was  the  Shakespear¬ 
ean  period  a  new  birth  for  England.  It  was,  too, 
a  time  of  intellectual  unrest,  of  the  abandonment 
of  old  ideas,  of  irreverence  for  the  past  and  of 
a  profound  and  unwarranted  confidence  in  the 
future. 

Transcen-  An  outgrowth  of  this  spirit  was  the 

dentaiism  philosophical  movement  known  as 
Transcendentalism.  The  exact  doctrines  of  this 
school  are  hard  to  define,  for  there  were  really 
no  fixed  principles  of  faith.  To  some  the  word 
meant  one  thing,  while  to  others  its  meaning  was 
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quite  different,  but  perhaps  all  would  admit  at 
least  the  definition  given  in  1840  by  George 
Ripley,  who  was  for  a  time  their  leader : 

* 1  There  is  a  class  of  persons  who  desire  a 
reform  in  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  day. 
These  are  called  Transcendentalists  because  they 
believe  in  an  order  of  truths  which  transcends  the 
sphere  of  the  external  senses.  Their  leading  idea 
is  the  supremacy  of  mind  over  matter.  Hence 
they  maintain  that  the  truth  of  religion  does  not 
depend  on  tradition  or  historical  facts,  but  has 
an  unerring  witness  in  the  soul.  There  is  a  light, 
they  believe,  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world ;  there  is  a  faculty  in  all  — 
the  most  degraded,  the  most  ignorant,  the  most 
obscure, —  to  perceive  spiritual  truth  when  dis¬ 
tinctly  presented ;  and  the  ultimate  appeal  on  all 
moral  questions  is  not  to  a  jury  of  scholars,  a  hier¬ 
archy  of  divines,  or  the  prescriptions  of  a  creed, 
but  to  the  common  sense  of  the  human  race.” 
Practically  it  was  felt  that  the  Transcendentalists 
were  dreamers  rather  than  students,  that  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  their  thought  were  rather  the  things  that 
cannot  be  known  than  those  which  by  patient 
scientific  research  they  might  discover.  Idle 
speculation  was  to  them  more  attractive  than 
logical  reasoning. 

However,  they  made  an  attempt  to  put 

Brook  Farm  ,  .  ’  .  .  jL, 

their  philosophy  into  practice.  The 
Dial  was  established  by  Ripley  to  advocate  their 
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views,  but  after  a  brief-lived  popularity  among  its 
supporters  it  died  a  natural  death  four  years  from 
the  date  of  the  first  number.  Then  Brook  Farm,  a 
tract  of  two  hundred  acres  about  nine  miles  from 
Boston,  was  purchased.  Here  it  was  proposed 
to  establish  a  socialistic  colony  whose  members 
should  live  in  perfect  equality,  free  to  think  and  to 
grow  in  mind  and  soul,  but  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
tributing  such  labor  as  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
colony  in  existence.  Property  was  held  in  com¬ 
mon  and  each  member  was  allowed  a  certain  per¬ 
cent  on  his  investment  and  was  paid  a  fixed  price 
for  his  labor.  He  might  work  at  what  he  pleased 
and  was  paid  the  same  wages  whether  his  work 
was  intellectual  or  manual.  Members  could  live 
in  separate  establishments  or  in  the  common 
house,  but  each  must  pay  his  living  expenses. 
It  was  all  a  beautiful  dream  of  a  community  in 
which  brotherly  love  should  flourish  and  in  which 
the  arts  and  sciences  should  multiply,  while  vice 
and  crime  became  unknown.  But  it  was  all  a 
dream,  however  beautiful,  and  lasted  only  five 
years.  The  energetic  bore  the  burdens  as  in  the 
world  at  large  and  the  indolent  profited  by  the 
exertions  of  others.  Finding  their  own  simple 
organization  a  failure,  the  Transcendentalists 
adopted  the  organization  of  Fourier,  a  French 
socialist  leader  then  in  the  height  of  his  popu¬ 
larity.  Financial  troubles  had  come  upon  them 
before  the  change  and  when  in  1846  their  com- 
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munity  building  burned,  the  colony  was  abandoned. 

The  Brook  Farm  experiment  had  proved  a  fail¬ 
ure,  yet  it  was  not  without  its  redeeming  features. 
It  had  been  a  delightful  experience  to  many, 
had  brought  together  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
people  of  the  day  under  conditions  highly  favor¬ 
able  to  their  development,  and  more  than  that  it 
had  given  a  strong  impetus  for  good  to  a  number 
of  young  people  who  had  been  sent  there  for  their 
education.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  while 
the  community  adopted  Fourierism  in  part,  they 
quietly  ignored  the  free-love  doctrines,  and  al¬ 
though  men  and  women  lived  there  together  the 
marriage  relation  was  always  respected  and  no 
suspicion  of  scandal  ever  arose  against  them. 
So  great,  so  pure  and  so  high-minded  a  group  of 
people  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  together 
again.  The  whole  experiment  is  unique  in  history 
and  the  influence  it  left  on  literature  is  without  a 
parallel. 

mi  And  who  were  the  Transcendentalists? 

The  Transcen¬ 
dentalists  George  Ripley  was  the  practical  leader 

in  the  movement  and  the  Brook  Farm  experiment 
left  him  a  debt  it  took  years  to  satisfy.  He 
became  a  writer  for  religious  magazines  and  a 
regular  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  father  of  Louisa  M. 
Alcott,  an  impractical,  genial  and  whole-souled 
man  who  taught  school  and  lectured,  who  wrote 
and  conversed  both  in  England  and  America,  rep- 
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resented  the  extreme  of  transcendental  philosophy. 
He  finally  established  at  his  home,  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy,  where  he  and  other  notable 
men  lectured  and  conversed  during  a  series  of 
seven  years.  Jones  Very,  the  saintly  poet  of 
Transcendentalism,  wrote  weak  verse  not  worthy 
of  admiration. 

Margaret  Margaret  Fuller,  the  most  highly  gifted 
FiiHer  0f  the  acknowledged  leaders,  was  bom 
in  1810.  She  was  extremely  precocious  and  an 
unwise  father  stimulated  her  intellect  and  pushed 
her  forward  in  her  studies  so  rapidly  that  the 
effect  could  always  be  noticed.  She  became  arro¬ 
gant  and  vain,  sentimental  and  exceedingly  fond 
of  admiration.  So  far  did  these  qualities  develop 
that  she  was  often  severely  criticised  and  really 
with  some  justice.  Her  romantic  attachment  for 
Emerson  and  her  utter  failure  to  interest  that  calm 
man  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  friendship  he 
was  satisfied  to  give  her,  and  with  which  she  was 
at  last  content,  is  one  of  the  curious  idyls  of  liter¬ 
ature.  She  was  in  her  day  a  writer  of  considera¬ 
ble  popularity,  but  her  emotional  nature  and  her 
prejudices  prevented  her  from  making  a  perma¬ 
nent  success  as  a  literary  critic.  She  went  to 
England,  thence  to  the  continent  and  finally  to 
Italy,  where  she  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
revolutionary  schemes  that  were  then  leading  to 
the  United  Italy  of  to-day.  Here  she  became 
infatuated  with  a  young  Italian  patriot  named 
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Ossoli,  whom  she  married  in  secret.  Her  brief 
life  with  him  was  filled  with  care  and  anxiety.  A 
child  was  born.  The  husband  was  in  the  battles 
around  Rome  or  embroiled  in  anxious  plotting. 
Finally  they  determined  to  return  to  America. 
On  the  way  the  captain  of  the  ship  died  of  small¬ 
pox,  the  little  boy  was  striken  with  the  same 
disease,  and  then  within  sight  of  land  off  the  har¬ 
bor  of  New  York  the  ill-fated  ship  sank,  carrying 
with  her  the  entire  Ossoli  family.  The  most  not¬ 
able  characteristic  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli  was 
her  power  to  win  confidence  and  friendship.  Few 
if  any  women  could  count  among  their  warm  per¬ 
sonal  friends  so  long  a  list  of  famous  people. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  for  a  time  a  member 

Hawthorne  0f  the  Brook  Farm  community,  but 
was  soon  glad  to  abandon  it.  He  tried  “to  con¬ 
vert  himself  into  a  milkmaid”  but  did  not  enjoy 
the  experience  any  more  than  being  “a  chamber¬ 
maid  to  cows  and  pigs,”  as  he  expressed  it.  He 
embodied  some  of  his  experiences  in  The  Blithe- 
dale  Romance.  Of  him  we  have  written  at  length 
in  Volume  I,  page  279,  and  have  printed  extended 
selections  from  his  works  in  Volume  I. 

. ,  Thoreau  and  Emerson  were  not  iden- 

Ralph  Waldo 

Emerson  tified  with  the  Brook  Farm  episode, 
though  the  latter  visited  the  colony.  Both,  how¬ 
ever,  are  representatives  of  the  Transcendental 
school,  though  differing  widely  in  many  respects. 
A  biographical  sketch  of  Emerson  will  be  found 
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in  Volume  II,  page  313,  and  in  the  same  volume 
his  essay  on  Self-Reliance  is  printed  entire. 

Henry  David  Henry  David  Thoreau,  whose  parents 

Thoreau  were  of  French  descent,  was  born  in 
1817  in  Connecticut.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
and  then  settled  at  Concord.  He  was  skillful  in 
many  ways  and  by  surveying  a  little,  farming  a 
little,  making  lead  pencils  and  tailoring,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  supply  himself  with  the  necessities  of  his 
simple  life  and  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  for  thinking  and  writing.  When  he  worked 
it  was  either  that  he  might  secure  something  to 
eat,  something  to  wear,  or  that  he  might  learn 
something  from  his  work.  When  he  found  he 
could  make  the  best  of  lead  pencils  he  ceased 
to  make  them  because  he  had  nothing  more  to 
learn  in  that  art. 

He  was  an  intimate  friend  and  disciple  of  Emer¬ 
son  and  lived  in  the  family  for  several  years  at 
different  times.  He  was  also  a  tutor  in  the  family 
of  Emerson’s  brother,  where  he  was  much  loved 
and  respected.  He  was  not  altogether  a  recluse, 
for  he  traveled  about  through  the  woods  of  Maine 
and  Canada,  into  the  White  Mountains  and 
through  the  Cape  Cod  region,  sometimes  alone 
and  again  with  some  friend,  particularly  Ellery 
Channing.  But  most  of  his  eccentric  life  was 
spent  in  and  about  Concord,  the  Concord  where 
Emerson,  Hawthorne  and  the  Alcotts  lived,  where 
in  the  earlier  days  the  colonial  patriots  had  first 
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openly  withstood  the  troops  of  Great  Britain. 
Here  he  wrote  and  published  Walden  and  A  Week 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers ,  the  only 
books  given  to  the  public  during  his  life  time,  the 
remainder  of  the  nine  or  ten  volumes  now  in 
print  having  been  selected  from  the  voluminous 
diary  he  left  to  his  friends.  Walden  is  a  cir¬ 
cumstantial  and  at  the  same  time  earnest  and 
poetical  account  of  the  period  he  spent  in  hermit¬ 
like  retirement  in  a  little  shanty  he  built  for  him¬ 
self  on  land  owned  by  Emerson  and  that  bordered 
on  Walden  Pond,  near  Concord.  Here  he  lived 
an  abstemious  life  for  nearly  two  years,  cultivat¬ 
ing  a  little  patch  of  land,  doing  with  his  own  hands 
all  the  menial  labors  necessary  for  his  existence. 
He  says  that  the  house  cost  him  $28.12%  and  that 
one  summer  he  made  from  his  gardening  $8.71^. 
These  figures  give  us  some  idea  of  the  paltriness 
of  his  labors  and  his  great  contempt  for  money 
and  for  what  are  called  the  comforts  of  life. 

But  if  the  wants  of  his  body  were  few,  the  needs 
of  his  soul  were  many,  and  those  years  of  seclu¬ 
sion  and  privation  were  years  of  growth.  Their 
fruit  was  one  of  the  finest  books  of  the  language. 
His  home  was  in  a  beautiful  spot  where  the  pines 
whispered  their  sweet  music  to  his  listening  ears 
and  bright  flowers,  graceful  vines  and  the  cheery 
woodland  songsters  gladdened  his  watchful  eyes. 
Beauty  he  saw  in  everything  and  his  were  the  keen 
observant  eyes  of  a  trained  naturalist.  Every- 
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thing  in  nature  had  its  lesson  for  him,  and  that 
lesson  he  was  able  to  teach  to  any  who  have  intel¬ 
ligence  to  read  and  the  love  of  nature  with  which 
to  interpret. 

His  life  was  a  protest  against  the  luxuries  and 
mean  vulgarity  of  those  who  have  no  high  intel¬ 
lectual  purpose  in  life.  He  felt  that  the  only  hope 
of  reformation  for  the  world  was  that  individuals 
should  reform,  and  in  his  perfect  sincerity  he  tried 
to  live  up  to  his  ideals,  extravagant  as  they  were. 
We  must  respect  him  for,  the  purity  of  his  motives 
and  the  consistency  of  his  conduct,  though  we 
realize  that  such  a  life  as  he  led  is  not  only  im¬ 
practicable  but  unwholesome  for  mankind,  who 
must  live  and  work  together. 

But  he  was  royally  sincere.  He  hated  slavery 
with  a  bitter  hatred,  and  because  slavery  was  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  he 
declined  to  pay  his  annual  poll  tax  and  was  thrown 
into  prison  for  his  refusal.  While  there,  Emerson 
came  to  see  the  rugged  old  philosopher.  “  Why 
are  you  here?”  asked  the  Sage  of  Concord. 
Thoreau  drew  himself  up  and  replied,  “Why  are 
you  not  here  ?  ”  Against  the  protest  of  the  self- 
made  martyr,  Emerson  paid  the  tax  and  Thoreau 
was  released,  protesting  that  he  would  never  pay 
to  the  support  of  such  a  government.  He  kept 
his  word  but  friends  regularly  paid  the  tax  for  him 
and  he  was  not  again  molested. 

It  is  not  wise  to  dwell  on  what  may  be  to  some 
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the  repellent  side  of  Thoreau’s  character.  What 
concerns  us  is  his  contribution  to  literature  and  in 
that  we  find  ground  for  great  satisfaction.  His 
minute  knowledge  of  nature  and  his  loving  por¬ 
trayal  of  it,  the  charm  of  his  quaint  observations 
and  the  musical  qualities  of  his  style  make  the 
reading  of  his  essays  a  continual  delight  to  those 
who  have  some  understanding  of  the  wild  life  of 
nature.  He  finds  in  the  most  unpromising  sub¬ 
jects  material  for  his  pen  and  this  he  treats  in  sen¬ 
tences  and  paragraphs  that  are  models  of  artistic 
form.  Take  these  examples  from  Wild  Apples : 

“Near  the  beginning  of  May,  we  notice 
little  thickets  of  apple-trees  just  springing  up 
in  the  pastures  where  cattle  have  been, —  as 
the  rocky  ones  of  our  Easterbrooks  country, 
or  the  top  of  Nobscot  Hill,  in  Sudbury.  One 
or  two  of  these  perhaps  survive  the  drought 
and  other  accidents, —  their  very  birthplace 
defending  them  against  the  encroaching  grass 
and  some  other  dangers,  at  first. 

In  two  years’  time ’t  had  thus 
Reached  the  level  of  the  rocks, 

Admired  the  stretching  world, 

Nor  feared  the  wandering  flocks. 

But  at  this  tender  age 
Its  sufferings  began : 

There  came  a  browsing  ox 
And  cut  it  down  a  span. 
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“This  time,  perhaps,  the  ox  does  not  notice 
it  amid  the  grass;  but  the  next  year,  when  it 
has  grown  more  stout,  he  recognizes  it  for  a 
fellow-emigrant  from  the  old  country,  the 
flavor  of  whose  leaves  and  twigs  he  well 
knows ;  and  though  at  first  he  pauses  to  wel¬ 
come  it,  and  express  his  surprise,  and  gets  for 
answer,  ‘  *  The  same  cause  that  brought  you 
here  brought  me,”  he  nevertheless  browses  it 
again,  reflecting,  it  may  be,  that  he  has  some 
title  to  it. 

“Thus  cut  down  annually,  it  does  not  de¬ 
spair  ;  but,  putting  forth  two  short  twigs  for 
every  one  cut  off,  it  spreads  out  low  along  the 
ground  in  the  hollows  or  between  the  rocks, 
growing  more  stout  and  scrubby,  until  it 
forms,  not  a  tree  as  yet,  but  a  little  pyramidal, 
stiff,  twiggy  mass,  almost  as  solid  and  impen¬ 
etrable  as  a  rock.  Some  of  the  densest  and 
most  impenetrable  clumps  of  bushes  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
closeness  and  stubbornness  of  their  branches 
as  of  their  thorns,  have  been  these  wild-apple 
scrubs.  They  are  more  like  the  scrubby  fir 
and  black  spruce  on  which  you  stand,  and 
sometimes  walk  on  the  tops  of  mountains, 
where  cold  is  the  demon  they  contend  with, 
than  any  thing  else.  No  wonder  they  are 
prompted  to  grow  thorns  at  last,  to  defend 
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themselves  against  such  foes.  In  their  thorn¬ 
iness,  however,  there  is  no  malice,  only  some 
malic  acid.” 

The  charm  of  structure  which  is  seen  in  his 
words  and  sentences  is  not  found  to  continue  be¬ 
yond,  for  he  did  not  make  books  or  even  essays 
of  length;  his  ability  did  not  lie  in  following  a 
long  line  of  uninterrupted  and  logical  thought. 
So  his  study  of  nature  was  not  systematic  and 
purposeful  as  was  Darwin’s,  but  rather  the  instinc¬ 
tive  attention  of  the  poet.  However,  his  place  in 
the  literature  of  America  is  assured  and  perma¬ 
nent,  a  place  not  inferior  to  many,  though  his 
influence  may  not  be  so  widely  felt  as  that  of  less 
worthy  writers. 

The  slavery  The  Transcendental  movement  dealt 

Movement  wjth  ideais  and,  as  we  have  seen,  most 
of  its  ardent  advocates  were  rather  impractical, 
and  accomplished  no  evident,  lasting  reform. 
They  had  their  influence  upon  thought  and  doubt¬ 
less  have  advanced  the  moral  standard  of  many 
people,  but  to  say  that  Transcendentalism  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  any  great  change  in  American  activities 
is  attaching  too  much  importance  to  it.  However, 
the  truth-seeking  spirit  which  prompted  it  did  lead 
to  a  revolution  in  feeling  and  a  reform  in  govern¬ 
ment  that  succeeded  finally  only  at  the  expense  of 
thousands  of  lives  and  untold  suffering. 

At  a  much  earlier  date  Channing  had  written : 
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“There  is  one  object  here  which  always  de¬ 
presses  me.  It  is  slavery .  This  alone  would  pre¬ 
vent  me  from  ever  settling  in  Virginia.  Language 
cannot  express  my  detestation  of  it.  Master  and 
slave!  Nature  never  made  such  a  distinction,  or 
established  such  a  relation.  Man,  when  forced  to 
substitute  the  will  of  another  for  his  own,  ceases 
to  be  a  moral  agent ;  his  title  to  the  name  of  man 
is  extinguished,  he  becomes  a  mere  machine  in 
the  hands  of  his  oppressor.  No  empire  is  so  val¬ 
uable  as  the  empire  of  one’s  self.  No  right  is  so 
inseparable  from  humanity,  and  so  necessary  to 
the  improvement  of  our  species,  as  the  right  of 
exerting  the  powers  which  nature  has  given  us  in 
the  pursuit  of  any  and  of  every  good  which  we  can 
obtain  without  doing  injury  to  others.  Should 
you  desire  it,  I  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
situation  and  character  of  the  negroes  in  Virginia. 
It  is  a  subject  so  degrading  to  humanity  that  I 
cannot  dwell  on  it  with  pleasure.  I  should  be 
obliged  to  show  you  every  vice,  heightened  by 
every  meanness  and  added  to  every  misery.  The 
influence  of  slavery  on  the  whites  is  almost  as 
fatal  as  on  the  blacks  themselves.  ” 

This  opinion  was  not  general  even  in  Boston,  for, 
originally,  slavery  was  universal  in  the  colonies 
and  it  was  only  in  the  course  of  years  and  because 
of  the  unprofitableness  of  slave  labor  that  the 
institution  died  out  in  the  north.  Long  after 
slaves  ceased  to  be  held  in  Massachusetts  the  peo- 
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pie  believed  slavery  to  be  right,  basing  their  judg¬ 
ment  largely  upon  the  feeling  that  slaves  were 
property  and  that  neither  public  sentiment  nor 
governmental  authority  should  be  allowed  to 
interfere  in  such  personal  rights  as  were  given 
by  the  ownership  of  property.  Accordingly,  to 
advocate  abolition  was  to  bring  upon  one’s  self 
the  odium  of  popular  disapproval  and  a  social 
ostracism  we  can  now  scarcely  credit, 
wiiiiam  Lloyd  But  theiG  were  certain  leaders  who  saw 

Garrison  the  vJtaJ  fau]t  the  argUment  that 

human  beings  could  be  subject  to  property  rights 
and  who  fearlessly  advocated  personal  freedom 
for  the  blacks.  Chief  among  these  was  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  who  in  1831,  when  he  was  about 
twenty-six  years  old,  founded  the  Liberator.  This 
absolutely  sincere  man,  fanatic  though  he  was, 
persisted  in  the  publication  of  his  newspaper, 
always  a  radical  advocate  for  abolition,  till  after 
the  close  of  the  Civil  war.  He  lived  to  see  the 
nation  regarding  him  as  the  great  popular  hero  of 
the  day,  and  glorying  in  the  reform  he  had  done 
so  much  to  produce. 

New  England  Representing  the  same  trend  of  thought, 
Oratory  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  their  own 
intentions,  but  bitterly  intolerant  of  the  equally 
sincere  ideas  of  their  opponents,  were  the  three 
great  New  England  orators,  Theodore  Parker, 
Wendell  Phillips  and  Charles  Sumner.  The  first 
was  a  minister,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  one 
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of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  of  the  day.  Uni¬ 
tarian  and  Transcendentalist  as  he  was,  he  was 
gifted  also  with  the  nature  of  a  practical  reformer, 
and  his  passionate  eloquence  was  consecrated  to 
an  unflinching  advocacy  of  abolition.  He  never 
wavered,  was  uncompromising,  and  his  bitter 
invectives  often  drove  the  wavering  away  rather 
than  attracted  them  to  his  cause.  He  died  at 
Florence  where  he  had  gone  to  regain  his  health, 
just  before  the  terrible  conflict  that  was  to  result 
in  the  fruition  of  his  hopes. 

Phillips  and  Sumner  both  lived  to  see  the  liber¬ 
ation  of  the  slaves,  and  the  latter  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  figure  in  the  national  capitol  before 
and  after  the  war.  The  oratory  of  Phillips  was 
polished  and  refined,  and  while  it  often  seemed  to 
lack  the  passionate  sincerity  of  Parker  it  was 
scholarly  and  artistic  and  possessed  that  power 
of  winning  the  sympathy  of  his  audience  which 
was  lacking  in  the  speech  of  the  New  England 
divine.  Parker  and  Sumner  were  Harvard  men 
and  both  were  from  the  more  cultured  class. 
Different  as  they  were,  they  had  one  trait  in 
common,  a  violence  and  license  in  speech  that 
often  degenerated  into  personal  abuse.  For  an 
attack  of  this  sort  on  a  South  Carolina  senator, 
Sumner  was  almost  killed  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
at  Washington. 

Though  the  powerful  oratory  of  these  men  ex¬ 
erted  its  tremendous  influence  upon  the  period,  it 
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is  hardly  just  to  call  their  speeches  literature;  yet 
there  are  in  the  work  of  each,  passages  of  great 
literary  excellence.  When  men  have  a  specific 
purpose  in  view,  their  utterance,  however  forcible 
and  influential,  is  not  apt  to  long  outlive  the 
epoch  for  which  it  was  intended.  But  that  which 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  thing  aided 
in  creating  among  the  masses  a  sentiment  against 
slavery  was  a  book,  a  novel  by  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  was  written  for  a  dis¬ 
tinct  purpose,  but  even  now,  long  after  the  events 
which  called  it  into  being  have  passed  into  his¬ 
tory,  the  book  continues  to  be  read  with  unabated 
interest. 

Harriet  Beecher  Mrs-  Stowe>  a  sister  of  Henry  Ward 
Stowe  Beecher,  was  the  wife  of  a  professor 
in  Bowdoin  college,  and  though  burdened  by  the 
cares  of  a  family  she  saw  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
black  race  at  the  south  a  theme  that  moved  her 
passionately.  The  result  was  a  novel  which  in 
spite  of  its  prejudices  and  exaggerations  is  an 
artistic  creation,  a  vivid  picture  of  human  misery 
lightened  now  and  then  by  pleasing  rays  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  affection.  The  book,  published  in 
1852,  was  read  everywhere  and  left  behind  it  a 
conviction  of  the  horror  of  slavery  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  that  some  action  must  be  taken.  The 
remarkable  influence  of  the  book  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  America,  for  it  was  translated  into  twenty 
languages  and  millions  of  copies  were  sold. 
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Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  other  novels,  and  were  its 
fame  not  eclipsed  by  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin ,  her  Old 
Town  Folks  would  have  gained  her  an  enviable 
reputation,  for  its  pictures  of  certain  types  of 
New  England  character  are  quite  as  apt  and  true 
to  life  as  those  of  her  more  popular  work. 

John  Greenieaf  Among  the  anti-slavery  writers,  one  of 
Whittier  fa e  most  active  and  influential  was 
John  Greenieaf  Whittier,  whose  biography  has 
been  sketched  in  Volume  IV,  page  275.  No 
other  American  poet  of  equal  prominence  wrote 
so  much  and  so  effectively  on  the  subject  that 
called  forth  his  most  fervid  utterance.  His  Quaker 
spirit  was  opposed  to  war,  but  when  he  saw  war 
to  be  inevitable  he  was  ready  for  the  conflict. 

* 4  Strike,  Thou  the  Master,  we  Thy  keys, 
The  anthem  of  the  destinies  ! 

The  minor  of  thy  loftier  strain, 

Our  hearts  shall  breathe  the  old  refrain, 
Thy  will  be  done  !  ” 

His  great  claim  to  renown  as  a  man  of  letters 
does  not  rest  upon  the  fiery  poems  of  freedom, 
but  upon  the  simple,  sincere  and  loving  poems  in 
which  he  shows  his  generous  heart.  They  deal 
with  subjects  of  universal  and  perpetual  interest. 
Though  sometimes  he  is  commonplace  and  now 
and  again  his  lack  of  scholarship  may  show,  yet 
he  has  a  power  and  artistic  merit  that  place  him 
foremost  among  those  who  may  be  called  the  anti- 
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slavery  agitators  and  is  really  one  of  those  who  are 
distinctly  men  of  letters. 

To  sum  up  this  brief  sketch  nothing 

Summary  ° 

can  be  better  than  the  following, 
quoted  from  Barrett  Wendell’s  Literary  History 
of  Avierica : 

“Yet  without  a  constant  sense  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  were  alive  in  the  New  England  air, 
the  literature  which  finally  arose  there  can 
hardly  be  understood.  It  was  all  based  on  the 
traditions  of  a  rigid  old  society,  Puritan  in  ori¬ 
gin  and  immemorially  fixed  in  structure.  To 
this,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
came  that  impulse  of  new  life  which  expressed 
itself  in  such  varied  ways, — in  the  classically 
rounded  periods  of  our  most  finished  oratory  ; 
in  the  scholarship  which  ripened  into  our  last¬ 
ing  works  of  history ;  in  the  hopeful  dreams 
of  the  Unitarians,  passing  insensibly  into  the 
nebulous  philosophy  of  the  Transcendental- 
ists,  and  finally  into  first  fantastic  and  soon 
militant  reform.  Each  of  these  phases  of 
our  Renaissance  gave  us  names  which  are 
still  worth  memory  :  Webster,  Everett,  and 
Choate  ;  Ticknor,  Prescott,  Motley,  and 
Parkman ;  Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller,  and 
Thoreau ;  Theodore  Parker,  Phillips,  and 
Sumner;  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Whittier.  Thus 
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grouped  together  we  can  see  these  people  to 
have  been  so  dissimilar,  and  sometimes  so 
antagonistic,  that  human  friendship  between 
them,  or  even  mutual  understanding,  was 
hardly  possible.  At  the  same  time  as  we  look 
at  them  together,  we  must  see  that  all  pos¬ 
sessed  in  common  a  trait  which  marks  them 
as  of  the  old  New  England  race.  Each  and 
all  were  strenuously  earnest ;  and  though  the 
earnestness  of  some  confined  itself  to  matters 
of  this  world,  —  to  history,  to  politics,  and  to 
reform, — while  that  of  others  was  centered, 
like  that  of  the  Puritan  fathers,  more  on  the 
unseen  eternities,  not  one  of  them  was  ever 
free  from  a  constant  ideal  of  principle,  of 
duty.  Nor  was  the  idealism  of  these  men 
always  confined  to  matters  of  conduct.  In 
Emerson,  more  certainly  than  in  the  fathers 
themselves,  one  feels  the  ceaseless  effort  of 
New  England  to  grasp,  to  understand,  to 
formulate  the  realities  which  must  forever  lie 
beyond  the  human  ken.  The  New  Englanders 
of  our  Renaissance  were  no  longer  Puritans ; 
they  had  discarded  the  grim  dogmas  of  Calvin¬ 
ism  ;  but  so  far  as  Puritanism  was  a  lifelong 
effort  to  recognize  and  to  follow  ideals  which 
can  never  be  apprehended  by  unaided  human 
senses,  they  were  still  Puritan  at  heart.” 
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1.  What  was  there  in  the  nature  of  Transcen¬ 
dentalism  that  made  its  influence  only  evanescent  ? 

2.  Who  were  the  leaders  in  the  Brook  Farm 
experiment?  Speak  of  the  character  of  each. 

3.  Read  Hawthorne’s  Blithedale  Romance  in 
order  to  realize  more  vividly  the  nature  and 
causes  of  failure  of  the  Brook  Farm  experiment. 
Bear  in  mind,  as  you  read,  that  the  character  of 
Zenobia  is  to  an  extent  drawn  from  that  of  Mar¬ 
garet  Fuller  Ossoli. 

4.  Can  you  find  the  Transcendental  attitude  re¬ 
vealed  in  The  Great  Stone  Face ?  Do  you  think 
that  Hawthorne  is  too  prone  to  indulge  in  imagi¬ 
native  flights  and  mysterious  vagaries  ? 

5.  Tell  briefly  in  your  own  words  what  consti¬ 
tuted  the  essence  of  Emerson’s  philosophy.  Can 
you  find  points  of  similarity  between  him  and 
Carlyle  ?  Which  of  the  two  writers  seems  to  you 
more  lucid  and  forcible  ? 

6.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Thoreau’s  personal¬ 
ity.  Why  is  it  well  for  the  world  that  such  tem¬ 
peraments  as  that  of  Thoreau  are  rare  ?  Contrast 
Thoreau’s  interest  in  nature  with  that  of  Darwin. 

7.  Describe  the  practical  reform  movement 
which  developed  from  the  same  earnest  spirit  that 
manifested  itself  impractically  in  Transcendental¬ 
ism. 
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8.  Reread  the  selection  from  Channing.  Would 
you  not  think  that  from  the  writer’s  own  experi¬ 
ence  he  was  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  say  that  “no 
empire  is  so  valuable  as  the  empire  of  one’s  self”? 
Can  you  find  this  thought  expressed  in  other 
form  in  Emerson’s  essay  on  Self-Reliance ? 

9.  Why  are  the  speeches  of  the  three  great 
orators,  Sumner,  Parker  and  Phillips,  not  con¬ 
sidered  permanent  literature  ? 

10.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  instance  in  his¬ 
tory  where  a  book  was  so  obviously  influential  in 
causing  reform  as  Mrs.  Stowe’s  story? 

11.  Account  for  the  fact  that  Whittier’s  later 
poems  are  far  more  artistic  than  his  slavery 
poems. 

12.  What  is  meant  by  the  revival  or  Renais¬ 
sance  that  took  place  in  New  England  ? 

13.  Reread  carefully  Barrett  Wendell’s  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  development  of  this  revival.  De¬ 
scribe  in  chronological  order  the  various  phases  of 
the  Renaissance ;  characterize  briefly  the  represen¬ 
tative  writers  connected  with  each  phase ;  try  to 
get  such  a  definite  idea  of  the  personality  of  each 
that  you  can  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  say¬ 
ing  that  they  were  “so  dissimilar,  and  sometimes 
so  antagonistic,  that  human  friendship  between 
them,  or  even  mutual  understanding,  was  hardly 
possible;”  and  get  clearly  in  mind  the  common 
qualities  which  bound  them  together. 
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We  have  now  reached  the  culmination  of  New 
England’s  golden  age  of  literature  and  so  far  have 
taken  little  account  of  four  men  who  rank  with 
Emerson  and  Whittier  as  the  first  among  American 
men  of  letters.  These  are  Hawthorne,  Holmes, 
Longfellow  and  Lowell. 

Of  Hawthorne  an  account  will  be  found  in  Vol¬ 
ume  I,  page  279. 

Biographical  sketches  of  the  others  will  be  found 
as  follows  : 

Holmes,  Volume  IV,  page  289. 

Longfellow,  Volume  V,  page  299. 

Lowell,  Volume  V,  page  281. 

Numerous  selections  from  their  works  may  be 
readily  found  by  consulting  the  Index. 

Longfellow  is  undoubtedly  first  in  popularity  as 
Lowell  is  in  scholarly  excellence.  Emerson  may 
be  considered  first  in  profundity  of  thought  and 
in  power  of  phraseology.  Longfellow,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  strong  and  self-reliant  soul 
whose  sweetness  of  disposition  and  loveliness  of 
character  are  no  less  conspicuous  in  his  writings 
than  Emerson’s  were  in  his  daily  life.  Holmes 
is  first  as  a  genial,  altogether  happy  poet  of  occa- 
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sion,  whose  lyrical  expression  is  usually  gay  and 
rollicking,  though  ofttimes  serenely  beautiful. 
Lowell  is  the  scholar,  the  critic,  the  earnest  man 
of  affairs,  but  the  master  of  elegant  phrase  and 
vigorous  expression.  It  is  not  worth  our  while 
to  try  to  rank  these  men  in  order  of  greatness; 
let  them  all  stand  first,  a  sextet  of  excellence, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Low¬ 
ell  and  Emerson.  America  can  never  cease  to 
be  proud  of  these  her  greatest  literary  men,  great 
in  the  power  of  their  writings,  equally  great  in  the 
purity  and  sublimity  of  personal  character. 

The  table  on  page  289  shows  graphically  for 
comparison  the  principal  dates  in  the  lives  of  the 
six.  How  intimately  are  they  connected !  All 
were  born  in  the  first  nineteen  years  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  and  for  forty-five  years  all  were  living. 
Hawthorne  was  the  first  to  go,  at  the  compara¬ 
tively  youthful  age  of  sixty ;  Longfellow  next  at 
seventy-five;  Emerson  lived  to  be  seventy-nine, 
Lowell  was  eighty-two,  Whittier  and  Holmes  both 
eighty-five.  Longfellow  and  Whittier  were  born 
in  the  same  year,  Emerson  and  Longfellow  died 
in  the  same  year. 

But  the  association  of  these  men  was  not  merely 
one  of  dates ;  they  were  acquaintances  and  friends 
and  mention  one  another  often  in  their  writings  ; 
in  fact  Holmes  wrote  a  very  readable  biography  of 
Emerson,  and  Longfellow  and  Lowell  exchanged 
beautiful  sympathetic  poems  in  hours  of  bereave- 
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ment.  Holmes  says  Emerson  was  “an  iconoclast 
who  took  down  our  idols  from  their  pedestals  so 
tenderly  that  it  seemed  an  act  of  worship.” 
Emerson,  who  lived  beside  Hawthorne,  rarely  saw 
him ;  they  liked  each  other  but  could  not  be  inti¬ 
mate.  Emerson  wrote  of  Hawthorne :  “  It  was 
easy  to  talk  with  him,  there  were  no  barriers,  only 
he  said  so  little  that  I  talked  too  much,  and 
stopped  only  because  as  he  gave  no  indications  I 
feared  to  exceed.  He  showed  no  egotism,  no 
self-assertion  —  I  admired  the  man,  who  was  sim¬ 
ple,  amiable,  truth  loving  and  frank  in  conversa¬ 
tion.” 

Longfellow’s  estimate  of  Emerson  was:  “He 
is  one  of  the  finest  lecturers  I  ever  heard,  with 
magnificent  passages  of  true  prose  poetry.  But  is 
all  dreamery  after  all.”  It  was  Holmes  who  wrote 
in  a  friendly  letter  to  Lowell,  “  I  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  my  face  a  convenience  rather  than  an 
ornament.  ” 

These  meager  quotations  give  very  little  idea  of 
the  real  relationships  between  them.  There  was 
the  Saturday  club  of  which  most  of  them  were 
members ;  but  perhaps  as  strong  a  bond  as  any, 
next  to  their  connection  with  Harvard,  was  the 
famous  magazine  still  in  existence  that  was  founded 
in  1857.  The  function  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
from  the  first  was  literary,  and  it  has  held  to  its 
purpose  in  spite  of  the  later  decadence  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  Boston.  At  the  beginning,  too,  its  con- 
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tributors  were  largely  men  whose  reputation  had 
already  been  assured.  A  glance  at  the  chart  on 
page  289  will  show  how  well  the  six  great  writers 
were  known  in  1857.  All  of  them  contributed 
largely  to  the  magazine  and  here  Holmes  pub¬ 
lished  his  Autocrat  series. 

James  T.  Fields  was  not  the  founder  of  The  At¬ 
lantic,  but  he  was  the  publisher  for  many  years 
and  the  editor  for  some  time.  The  house  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  which  still  survives 
under  the  name  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lished  all  of  the  works  of  the  six  great  men,  as 
well  as  those  of  Thoreau  and  a  host  of  lesser 
writers.  No  history  of  American  literature  is 
complete  without  the  name  of  Fields,  the  lover  of 
good  literature,  the  publisher,  critic,  adviser  and 
friend  of  American  men  of  letters.  His  own 
Yesterdays  with  Authors  is  a  book  of  delightful 
reminiscences  of  his  acquaintance  with  literary 
people. 

America  has  had  during  the  century  a 

Historians  .  .  .  .  .  _. 

group  of  eminent  historians  distin¬ 
guished  as  much  by  the  literary  style  of  their 
writings  as  by  the  breadth  and  minuteness  of  their 
investigations.  They  are  rather  of  the  narrative 
than  the  philosophical  type,  and,  choosing  epochs 
of  great  natural  interest,  they  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  absorbing  books.  These  men  are  George 
Bancroft,  who  selected  the  history  of  the  United 
States  for  his  topic ;  Francis  Parkman,  whose 
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subject  is  the  French  and  English  struggle  in 
America ;  William  Hickling  Prescott,  the  chron¬ 
icler  of  Spanish  conquest  in  America  and  of  the 
same  period  in  Spain;  and  Joseph  Motley,  the 
great  historian  of  the  Netherlands.  Contem¬ 
poraneous  with  these  were  several  others  who 
wrote  well,  enjoyed  their  share  of  popularity 
and  doubtless  assisted  in  making  possible  the 
work  of  the  greater  men.  Among  these  lesser 
historians  are  Jared  Sparks,  Richard  Hildreth, 
T.  W.  Higginson,  John  G.  Palfrey.  But  none 
of  these  approaches  in  rank  the  four  first  men¬ 
tioned,  who  stand  unrivaled  in  their  department 
as  did  the  Boston  group  in  pure  literature. 

George  George  Bancroft  was  born  in  1800  in 

Bancroft  Massachusetts  and  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  at  sixteen.  He  studied  in  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  Germany  and  traveled  extensively  in 
Europe.  He  was  always  active  in  public  affairs 
and  occupied  important  positions  under  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  first 
volume  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  was 
published  in  1834  and  the  sixth  and  last  not  until 
fifty  years  later.  The  periods  he  chose  were  the 
colonial  and  revolutionary,  and  his  history  ter¬ 
minates  at  the  constitutional  period  which  began 
in  1789.  The  style  of  his  writing  is  clear,  direct 
and  precise.  His  aim  is  to  present  facts  and  this 
he  does  without  deliberate  intention  to  entertain. 
His  is  philosophical  work  but  not  so  severe  and 
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Ck acting  as  is  that  of  the  more  recent  school. 
While  his  books  are  interesting  they  do  not  ab¬ 
sorb  the  attention  as  do  those  of  Parkman  and 
Motley. 

Francis  Francis  Parkman,  like  Emerson,  Low- 

Parkman  en  and  Holmes,  was  the  son  of  a  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  clergyman  and  graduated  from  Harvard. 
He  attempted  fiction  but  his  novel  was  a  failure. 
His  Oregon  Trail ,  which  details  his  experiences 
among  the  Indians,  has  been  very  successful  and 
is  always  interesting  to  the  class  of  readers  who 
find  Cooper  fascinating.  The  great  work  of  his 
life  was  to  tell  the  story  of  those  bloody  struggles 
which  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  French 
authority  in  America.  The  books  did  not  appear 
in  the  order  of  the  events  they  describe  but  when 
collected  make  what  the  author  calls  a  “series  of 
historical  narratives.  ”  Of  these  The  Conspiracy 
of  Pontiac  is  perhaps  the  most  thrilling,  the  most 
suggestive  of  Cooper.  LaSalle  and  the  Discovery 
of  the  Northwest  reads  like  fiction  and  abounds  in 
the  vivid  descriptions  which  are  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  his  work.  The  two  volumes 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe  are  typical  both  in  style 
and  matter  of  Parkman’s  best  work. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  one  of  surprising  deter¬ 
mination  and  unremitting  labor  under  conditions 
most  unfavorable  to  intellectual  effort.  He  was 
always  of  delicate  constitution  and  the  exposure 
and  privations  incident  to  the  trip  he  describes 
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in  the  Oregon  Trail  left  him  a  lifelong  invalid. 
He  was  often  unable  to  work  for  more  than  a  few 
hours  at  a  time,  and  was  compelled  to  have  some 
one  read  to  him,  and  to  do  his  writing  by  dicta¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  however,  he 
made  exhaustive  studies,  consulting  and  translat¬ 
ing  masses  of  manuscripts,  visiting  the  places  he 
described  and  going  many  times  to  Europe  to  col¬ 
lect  the  material  he  needed.  His  was  a  wonderful 
life  of  laborious  consecration  to  a  purpose  he  had 
conceived  almost  in  boyhood  and  which  he  lived 
to  see  realized  in  the  completion  of  his  histories. 

It  would  be  easy  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  his 
life  and  writings,  for  the  spirit  and  dash  of  his 
words  are  infectious.  He  sought  eagerly  for 
every  point  that  would  make  a  picturesque  narra¬ 
tive,  and  rejected  nothing  that  would  add  to  the 
reality  of  the  characters  he  described.  Under  his 
pen  individuals  are  truly  alive;  LaSalle,  Mont¬ 
calm  and  Wolfe  have  a  personality  as  vivid  as 
that  of  the  indians  he  loves  most  to  describe.  He 
shows  a  faculty  for  minute  observation  and  pic¬ 
turesque  description  of  nature  that  almost  rivals 
Thoreau,  as  may  be  seen  by  this  description  of 
Champlain  in  a  Canadian  winter: 

“This  wintry  purgatory  wore  away;  the  icy 
stalactites  that  hung  from  the  cliffs  fell  crash¬ 
ing  to  the  earth;  the  clamor  of  wild  geese  was 
heard;  the  bluebird  appeared  in  the  naked 
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woods ;  the  water-willows  were  covered  with 
their  soft  caterpillar-like  blossoms ;  the  twigs 
of  the  swamp  maple  were  flushed  with  ruddy 
bloom  ;  the  ash  hung  out  its  black  tufts ;  the 
shadbush  seemed  a  wreath  of  snow;  the  white 
stars  of  the  bloodroot  gleamed  among  dank, 
fallen  leaves,  and  in  the  young  grass  of  the 
wet  meadows  the  marsh  marigolds  shone  like 
spots  of  gold.  *  ’ 

wuiiam  Hick-  William  H.  Prescott  was  the  son  of 

img  Prescott  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Salem  who 
removed  to  Boston,  where  his  son  was  educated  at 
Harvard.  In  his  junior  year  young  Prescott  met 
with  an  accident  that  destroyed  entirely  the  sight 
of  one  eye  and  injured  the  other  so  that  he  was 
never  able  to  read  or  write  again  without  assist¬ 
ance.  Like  Parkman,  his  family  was  in  easy  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  that  he  was  not  compelled  to  work 
for  his  existence,  but  had  that  leisure  and  that 
comfortable  environment  so  conducive  to  literary 
success.  His  first  work  was  not  published  till  he 
was  forty  years  old,  but  it  embodied  the  results  of 
ten  years  of  study  and  research.  He  regulated 
his  life  by  absolute  rules  and  sacrificed  everything 
to  his  one  great  purpose.  What  an  inspiring  her¬ 
itage  to  Americans  is  the  work  of  these  two  great 
countrymen,  Parkman  and  Prescott — a  heritage 
of  courage,  of  persistence  in  a  worthy  ambition, 
and  of  successful  achievement !  The  biographer 
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of  Prescott  says  he  was  “  tall,  well-formeu, 
manly  in  his  bearing  but  gentle,  with  light  brown 
hair  that  was  hardly  changed  or  diminished  by 
years,  with  a  clear  complexion,  and  a  ruddy  flush 
on  his  cheek  that  kept  for  him  to  the  last  an 
appearance  of  comparative  youth,  but  above  all 
with  a  smile  that  was  the  most  absolutely  con¬ 
tagious  I  ever  looked  upon.” 

Longfellow  spoke  to  him  just  a  few  days  before 
his  death  and  describes  the  interview  thus:  “I 
met  him  in  Washington  Street  just  at  the  foot  of 
Winter  Street.  He  was  merry  and  laughing  as 
usual.  At  the  close  of  the  conversation  he  said : 
‘  I  am  going  to  shave  off  my  whiskers,  they  are 
growing  gray/  ‘  Gray  hair  is  becoming/  I  said. 

‘  Becoming !’  said  he,  ‘what  do  we  care  about 
becoming  who  must  so  soon  be  going?’  ‘Then 
why  take  the  trouble  to  shave  them  off  ?  ’  ‘  That’s 

true !  ’  he  replied  with  a  pleasant  laugh,  and 
crossed  over  to  Summer  Street.  So  my  last  re¬ 
membrance  of  him  is  a  sunny  smile  at  the  corner 
of  a  street.” 

Prescott’s  style  resembles  Parkman’s  more  than 
any  other,  but  he  is  less  discriminating  in  his 
choice  of  facts.  Parkman  impresses  one  with  the 
truthfulness  of  his  narratives,  while  Prescott  often 
leaves  his  readers  wondering  whether  the  brilliancy 
of  the  picture  is  not  due  to  too  high  coloring.  The 
critics  of  to-day  are  rather  severe  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  latter  but  he  continues  to  delight 
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many  readers.  His  first  history  was  the  Reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  this  was  followed  by  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico ,  Conquest  of  Peru ,  and  the 
History  of  Philip  the  Second a  work  he  did  not 
live  to  complete. 

John  Lothrop  j°hn  Lothrop  Motley,  writing  to  a 
Motley  friend,  has  this  to  say  of  the  way  in 
which  he  came  to  write  his  histories  :  “I  had  not 
first  made  up  my  mind  to  write  a  history,  and  then 
cast  about  to  take  up  a  subject.  My  subject  had 
taken  me  up,  drawn  me  on,  and  absorbed  me  in 
itself.  It  was  necessary  for  me,  it  seemed,  to 
write  the  book  I  had  been  thinking  much  of,  even 
if  I  were  destined  to  fall  dead  from  the  press,  and 
I  had  no  inclination  or  interest  to  write  any  other. 
...  It  was  not  that  I  cared  about  writing  a  his¬ 
tory,  but  that  I  felt  an  inevitable  impulse  to  write 
one  particular  history.  ” 

The  one  particular  history  he  felt  called  upon 
to  write  was  of  the  Netherlands,  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  as  three  volumes  of  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic ,  four  volumes  of  The  United  Netherlands 
and  two  volumes  of  John  of  Barneveld.  Of  these 
books  Richardson  says  :  “As  interesting  as  fictiop, 
as  eloquent  as  the  best  oratory,  they  are  as  trust¬ 
worthy  as  accuracy  and  faithful  industry  could 
make  them.  Motley’s  portraiture  of  William  the 
Silent  is  one  of  the  great  delineations  of  history. 
Not  less  able,  nor  less  picturesque,  is  his  remark¬ 
able  account  of  the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
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of  England,  and  of  the  court  and  times  in  which 
she  lived.  Writing  of  the  Netherlands,  Motley 
gives  us  a  military,  civil,  and  social  history  of 
Europe  in  an  age  of  great  struggles.  ” 

Motley  was  another  Massachusetts  man  and 
Harvard  graduate,  born  in  1814.  In  youth  he 
was  ambitious  to  excel  in  poetry  and  fiction,  but 
none  of  his  verses  are  preserved  and  his  novels 
are  forgotten.  Holmes,  alluding  to  the  charge 
that  Motley  was  in  youth  haughty  and  cynical, 
says  this  of  his  personal  appearance:  “In  after 
years  one  who  knew  Lord  Byron  most  nearly, 
noted  his  resemblance  to  that  great  poet,  and 
spoke  of  it  to  one  of  my  friends;  but  in  our 
young  days  many  pretty  youths  affected  that  re¬ 
semblance  and  were  laughed  at  for  their  pains, 
so  that  if  Motley  recalled  Byron’s  portrait  it 
was  only  because  he  could  not  help  it.  His 
finely  shaped  and  expressive  features;  his  large, 
luminous  eyes ;  his  dark,  waving  hair ;  the  singu¬ 
larly  spirited  set  of  his  head  which  was  most 
worthy  of  note  for  its  shapely  form  and  poise ;  his 
well-outlined  figure,  —  all  gave  promise  of  his 
manly  beauty  and  commended  him  to  those  even 
who  could  not  fully  appreciate  the  richer  endow¬ 
ments  of  which  they  were  only  the  outward  signa¬ 
ture.” 

In  Germany,  as  a  student,  he  formed  a  warm 
personal  friendship  with  Prince  Bismarck  which 
continued  through  life.  He  passed  much  of  his 
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later  life  in  Europe  and  had  many  other  notable 
acquaintances,  but  his  silence,  reserve  and  marked 
coldness  in  public,  did  not  give  him  a  wide  circle 
of  friends.  He  was  recognized  as  a  diplomat  by 
the  government,  but  a  disagreement  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  brought  about  his  recall  from  Eng¬ 
land  under  circumstances  that  were  always  painful 
and  irritating  to  him.  He  has  been  charged 
with  favoritism  and  prejudice,  with  a  strong  Anti- 
Catholic  leaning.  His  ardent  disposition  cer¬ 
tainly  led  him  sometimes  into  very  warm  regard 
for  people  and  again  into  violent  disapprobation 
of  them.  This  spirit  finds  its  way  into  his  history. 
Prescott  writes  to  him:  “You  have  laid  it  on 
Philip  rather  hard.  Indeed  you  have  whittled 
him  down  to  such  an  imperceptible  point  that 
there  is  hardly  enough  of  him  left  to  hang  a  news¬ 
paper  paragraph  on,  much  less  five  or  six  volumes 
of  solid  history,  as  I  propose  to  do.  But  then 
you  make  it  up  with  your  hero,  William  of  Orange, 
and  I  comfort  myself  with  the  reflection  that  you 
are  looking  through  a  pair  of  Dutch  spectacles, 
after  all.”  He  possessed,  too,  a  profound  rever¬ 
ence  for  abstract  right  and  a  horror  for  wrong 
that,  when  he  was  viewing  the  atrocities  of  the 
awful  struggle  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands, 
may  have  sometimes  blinded  him  to  the  real  situ¬ 
ation.  Nevertheless  public  interest  in  his  his¬ 
tories  is  still  unabated,  the  first  being  the  most 
generally  popular. 
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With  this  group  of  literary  historians  we  reach 
the  end  of  the  dominance  of  Boston  as  a  literary 
center,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  close  this  inad¬ 
equate  sketch  at  this  point,  leaving  to  others  the 
treatment  of  the  lesser  lights  and  more  recent  and 
living  writers.  To  discuss  Walt  Whitman,  R.  H. 
Stoddard,  Bayard  Taylor,  E.  C.  Stedman,  Mark 
Twain,  W.  D.  Howells,  Henry  James,  Eugene 
Field,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and  the  many 
others  who  now  deserve  consideration  would  ex¬ 
tend  our  sketch  far  beyond  the  limits  set  by  our 
course. 
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Studies 


1.  Compare  Hawthorne’s  writings  in  character 
with  those  of  Irving  and  Cooper.  What  idea  do 
you  get  of  the  tendencies  of  the  epochs  in  which 
they  lived  ? 

2.  For  what  reason  are  Holmes  and  Lowell 
placed  in  a  class  by  themselves  among  American 
men  of  letters  ? 

3.  What  common  qualities,  shown  in  their 
character  and  writings,  distinguish  the  greatest  of 
our  poets:  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Bryant 
and  Holmes? 

4.  Why  was  it  impossible  for  Hawthorne  and 
Emerson  to  be  intimate  friends  ? 

5.  What  important  relation  did  James  T.  Fields 
sustain  to  the  development  of  American  litera¬ 
ture  ? 

6.  Compare  the  four  great  historians  of  the 
period  as  regards  the  fields  of  research  in  which 
their  interests  lay  and  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  their  style. 

7.  How  many  writers  can  you  recall  who  have 
had  to  labor  under  disadvantages  similar  in  nature 
to  those  of  Parkman  and  of  Prescott? 

8.  Would  you  call  the  selection  quoted  from 
Parkman  artistic  prose  ? 

9.  What  qualities  detract  from  the  excellence 
of  Motley’s  writings  ? 
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10.  What  can  you  say  from  your  own  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  them  of  any  of  the  nine  writers  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  300  ?  Tell  what  you  think  of  Sted- 
man’s  power  as  a  critic,  as  you  have  noted  it  in 
the  various  quotations  from  his  criticisms  given  in 
these  volumes. 

11.  By  way  of  summary:  What  part  of  our 
country  was  the  center  of  the  earliest  and  most 
marked  development  of  American  literature  ?  Why 
should  this  have  been  so?  Name  as  many  as  you 
can  of  the  great  writers  who  are  descended  from 
Massachusetts  parentage. 

Prepare  an  outline  for  the  entire  development 
of  American  literature.  Make  three  great  divi- 
ions  :  one,  the  early  colonial  period  in  which  reli¬ 
gion  was  the  theme  of  literature ;  a  second,  the 
Revolutionary  era  in  which  politics  furnished  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  greatest  writers ;  and  third,  the  period 
of  real  American  literature.  Subdivide  as  is 
needed  and  arrange  in  each  period  chronologically 
the  most  important  of  its  representative  writers. 
Tell  which  phase  of  the  growth  of  our  literature  is 
most  attractive  to  you,  and  of  its  greatest  writers 
which  appeals  to  you  as  most  interesting  and 
helpful. 
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A.  The  Colonial  Period.  The  seventeenth  and 

eighteenth  century  writers. 

Anne  Bradstreet  1612-1672. 

Cotton  Mather  1663-1728. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

1706-1790. 

B.  The  National  Period.  The  nineteenth  century 

writers. 

I.  The  Earlier  Group. 

William  Ellery  Channing  1780-1842. 
WASHINGTON  IRVING 

1783-1859. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper  1789-1851. 
William  Cullen  Bryant  1794-1878, 
William  Hickling  Prescott 

1796-1859. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  1809-1849. 

II.  The  Civil  War  Group. 

George  Bancroft  1800-1891. 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

1803- 1882. 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 

1804- 1864. 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONG¬ 
FELLOW  1807-1882. 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER 
1807-1892. 
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OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 

1809-1894. 

John  Lothrop  Motley 

1814-1877. 

Henry  David  Thoreau 

1817-1862. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

1819-1891. 

Francis  Parkman 

Later  Writers. 

1823-1893. 

Walt  Whitman 

1819-1892. 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard 

1825- 

Bayard  Taylor 

1825-1878. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 

1833- 

Mark  Twain 

1835- 

William  Dean  Howells 

1837- 

Henry  James 

1843- 

Eugene  Field 

1850-1895. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley 

1853- 
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